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PREFACE. 



In presenting to the public a new treatise upon 
Moral Science, it may not be improper to state 
the circumstances which led to the undertaking, 
and the design which it is intended to accomplish. 

When it Iwcame my duty to instruct in Moral 
Philosophy, in Brown University, the text-book 
in use was the work of Dr. Paley. From many 
of his principles I found myself compelled to dis- 
sent, and, at 6rst, I contented myself with stating 
to my classes my objections to the author, ana 
offering my views, in the form of familiar conver- 
sations, upon several of the topics which he dis- 
cusses. These views, for my own convenience, 
I soon committed to paper, and delivered, in the 
form of lectures. In a few years, these lectures 
had become so far extended, that, to my surprise, 
they contained, by themselves, the elements of a 
different system from that of the text-book which 
I was teaching. To avoid the inconvenience of 
teaching two different systems, I undertook to 
reduce them to order, and to make such addi- 
tions, as would render the work in some measure 
com|dete within itself. I thus relinquished the 
work of Dr. Paley, and, for some time, have 
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been in the habit of instructing solely by lecture. 
The success of the attempt exceeded my expec- 
tations, and encouraged me to hope, that the 
publication of what I had delivered to my classes, 
might, in some small degree, facilitate the study 
of moral science 

From these circumstances the work has de- 
rived its character. Being designed for the pur- 
poses of instruction, its aim is, to be simple, clear, 
and purely didactic. I have rarely gone into ex- 
tended discussion, but have contented myself 
with the attempt to state the moral law, and the 
reason of it, in as few and as comprehensive 
terms as possible. The illustration of the princi- 
ples, and the application of them to cases, in or- 
dinary life, I have generally left to the instructor, 
or to the student himself. Hence, also, I have 
omitted every thing which relates to the history 
of opinions, and have made but little allusion 
even to the .opinions themselves, of those from 
whom I dissent. To have acted otherwise, 
would have extended the undertal;ing greatly be- 
yond the Umits which I had assigned to myself; 
and it seemed to me not to belong to the design 
which I had in view. A work which should at- 
tempt to exhibit what was true, appeared to me 
more desirable than one which should point out 
what was exploded, discuss what was doubthd, 
or disprove what was false. 

In the course of the work, I have quoted but 
few authorities, as, in preparing it, I have refer- 
red to but few books. I make this remark in no 
manner for the sake of laying claim to originality, 
but to avoid the imputation of using the labors of 
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others without acknowledgment. When 1 com- 
menced the undertaking, 1 attempted to read ex- 
tensively, but soon found it so difficult to arrive 
at any definite results, in this manner, that the 
necessities of my situation obliged me to rely 
upon my own reflection. That I have thus comf; 
to the same conclusions with many others, I 
should be unwilling to doubt. When this coinci- 
dence of opinion has come to my knowledge, I 
have mentioned it. When it is not mentioned, it 
is because I have not known it. 

The author to whom I am under the greatest 
obligations is Bishop Butler. The chapter on 
Conscience is, as I supi>ose, but little more than 
a development of his ideas on the same subject. 
How much more I owe to this incomparable wri- 
ter, I know not. As it was the study of his ser- 
mons on human nature, that first turned my at- 
tention to this subject, there are, doubtless, many 
trains of thought which 1 have derived from him, 
but which I have not been able to trace to their 
source, as they have long since hecome incorpo- 
rated with my own reflections. The article on 
the Sabbath, as is stated in the text, is derived 
chiefly from the tract of Mr. J. J. Gurney, on the 
same subject. Entertaining those views of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which I have expressed in the 
work itself, it is scarcely necessary to add here, 
that I consider them the great source of moral 
truth; and that a system of ethics will be true, 
jnst in proportion as it develops their meaning. 
To do this has been my object ; and to have, in 
ever so humble a manner, accomplished it, I shall 
consider as the greatest possible success. 
1* 
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It is not without much di£Sdence, that I hare 
ventured to la; before the public a work on this 
important subject. That something of this sort 
was needed, has long been universally confessed. 
My professional duty led me to undertake it; 
and I trust that the hope of usefulness has in- 
duced me to prepare it for publication. If I 
have not been so happy as to elucidate truth, I 
have endeavored to express myself in such a 
manner, that the reader shall have as little trou- 
ble as possible in detecting my errors. And if 
it shall be found, that I have thrown any light 
whatever upon the science of human duty, I shall 
have unspeakable cause for gratitude to that 
Spirit, whose inspiration alone teacheth man un- 
derstanding. And my cause for gratitude will 
scarcely be less, should my failure incite some 
one, better able than myself to do justice to the 
subject, to a more successful undertaking. 

Browk Ukitersitt, April, 1835. 
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PREFACE 



SECOND EDITION. 



A SECOND edition of the Elements of Moral 
Science having heen demanded, within a much 
shorter period than was anticipated, I have giveo 
to the revisal of it all the attention which my 
avocations have permitted. 

The first edition, owing to circumstances 
which could not be foreseen, was, unfortunately, 
in several places, inaccurate in typographical exe- 
cution. I have endeavored, I hope with better 
success, to render the present edition, in this 
respect, less liable to censure. In a few cases, 
single words and modes of expression have also 
been changed. I have, however, confined myself 
to verbal corrections, and have, in no case that I 
remember, intentionally altered the sense. 

Having understood that the work has been 
introduced, as a text-book, into some of our 
highest seminaries of education, T hope that I 
may be forgiven, if I suggest a few hints as to 
the manner in which I suppose it may be most 
successfully used for this purpose. 
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8 PBETACE. 

1. In the recitation room, let neither instructor 
Dor pupil ever make use of the book. 

2. Let the portion previously assigned for the 
exercise, be so mastered by the pupil, both in 
plan and illustration, that he will be able to re- 
cite it in order, and explain the connection of the 
different parts with each other, without the ne- 
cessity of assistance from his instructor. To give 
the language of the author is not, of course, 
desirable. It is sufficient if the idea be given. 
The questions of the instructor should have 
respect to principles that may he deduced from 
the text, practical application of the doctrines, 
olyeclions which may be raised, &,c. 

3. Let the lesson which was recited on one 
day, be invariably reviewed on the day succeed- 
ing. 

4. As soon as any considerable progress has 
been made in the work, let a review from the 
beginning be commenced. This should com- 
prehend, for one exercise, as much as had been 
previously recited in two or three days ; and 
should be confined to a brief analysis of the 
argument, with a mere mention of the illustra- 
tions. 

6. As soon as the whole portion thus far re- 
cited, has been reviewed, let a new review be 
commenced, s-nd continued in the same manner ; 
and thus on successively, until the work is com- 
pleted. By pursuing this method, a class . will, 
at any period of the course of study, be enabled, 
with the slightest effort, to recall whatever they 
have already acquired ; and when the work is 
completed, they will be able to pursue the whole 
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thread of the argument, from the be^oing to 
the end ; and thus to retain a knowledge, not 
only of the individual principles, but also of their 
relations to each other. 

But the advantage of this mode of studj is 
not confined to that of a more perfect knowl- 
edge of this or of any other book. By present- 
ing the whole field of thought at one view be- 
fore the mind, it will cultivate the power of 
pursuing an extended range of argument ; of 
examining and deciding upon a connected chain 
of reasoning ; and will, in no small degree, ac- 
custom the student to carry fonvard in his own 
mind a train of original investigation. 

I have been emboldened to make these sug- 
gestions, , not in the least because I suppose the 
present work worthy of any peculiar attention 
from an instructor, but simply because, having 
been long in the habit of pursuing this method, 
and having witnessed its results in my own 
classes, I have thought it my duty to suggest it 
to those who are engaged in the same profession 
with myself. Other uistructors may have suc- 
ceeded better with other methods. I have suc- 
ceeded best with this. 

At the suggestion of some of his friends, the 
author has it in contemplation to prepare a small 
abridgment of the present work, in duodecimo, 
for the use of schools and academies. It will 
be published as soon as his engagements will 
permit. 

B&owH UmvERSiTT, September, 1835. 
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PREFACE 



FOURTH EDITION. 



The publishers having thought proper to g^ve to the 
Elements of Moral Science a more permanent form, I 
have revised the work with all the care that my engage- 
ments would allow. In doing this, I have made many 
verbal alterations; 1 have modified some paragraphs; some 
I have transposed, and a few I have added. 

I embrace, with pleasure, ibis opportunity of returning 
my grateful acknowledgments to those gendemen who, 
either privately or through the medium of the press, have 
favored me with their ciidcal remarks. I have endeavored 
to weigh their suggestions with all the impartiality in my 
power. Where I have been convinced oferror, I have 
altered the text. Where I have only doubted, I have suffer- 
ed it to remain ; as it seemed profitless merely to exchange 
one doubtfiil opinion for another. Where, notwithstandinglbe 
arguments advanced, my views remained unchanged, I have 
also contented myself with allowing the text to stand with- 
out additional remark. The reasons for so doing may be 
very briefly stated : — I supposed that those considerations 
in favor of what I had advanced, which occurred to me, 
would naturally occur to agy other person ; and I seem to 
myself to have observed that the public really take very 
little interest in the controversies of authors. A very con- 
siderable amount of manuscript, which I had prepared for 
the purpose of publication, in connection with this edition, I 
have therefore suffered to lie quietly in my desk. 

BBonn Uritkkbitt, Janiuuy, 1837 
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THEORETICAL ETHICS. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

OF TBE ORIGIN OF OUR NOTION OP THE MOBAL 
ftUALIXr OP ACTIONS. 

SECTION I. 

OF MORAL LAW. 

Ethics, or Mwal PMosophy, is the Science of Moral 
Law. 

The first ques^n which presents itself is, What is mwal 
law? Let us then inquire, &st, what is Aiw; and, secondly, 
what is moral law. 

By the term hw, I think, we generally mean a form of 
expression, denoting either a mode of eitistence, or an order 
of sequence. 

Thus, the first of Sir Isaac Newton's laws, namely, that 
every body will continue in a state of rest, or of uniform 
motion in a right line, unless compelled by some force to 
change its state, denotes a mode ofeimtenct. 

The third law of motion, that, to every action of one 
body upon another, there is an equal and contrary reaction, 
denotes on order of sequence ; that is, it declares the gen- 
eral iact, that, if one event occur, the constitution of things 
under which we exist, is such, that another event will also 
occur. 

The axioms in Mathematics are laws of the same Idnd. 



24 OF MO&AI. LAW. 

Thus, the axiom, " if equals be added to equals, the wholes 
will be equal," denotes an order of sequence, in respect to 
quantity. 

Of the same nature are ihe laws of Chemistry. Such, 
for instance, is the law that, if soda be saturated with muri- 
atic acid, the result will be common salt. / 

Thus, also, in Intellectual Philosophy. If a picture of 
a visible object be formed upon the retina, and the impres- 
sion be communicated, by the nerves, to tlie brain, the 
result will be an act of perception. 

The meaning of law, when referring to civil society, is 
substantially the same. It expresses an established order 
of sequence between a specified action, and a particular 
mode of reward or of punishment. Such, m general, is the 
meaning of laV). 

Moral Philosophy takes it for granted that there is in 
human actions amoral quality ; that is, that a human action 
may be either right or wrong. Every one knows that we 
may contemplate the same action as wise or unwise ; as 
courteous or impolite ; as gracefiil or awkward ; and, also, 
as right or wrong. It can have escaped the observation of 
no one, that there are consequences distinct from each 
other, which follow an action, and which are connected, 
respectively, with each of its attributes. To take, for 
instance, a moral quahty. Two men may both utter what 
is false ; the one mtending to speak the truth, the Other 
intending to deceive. Now, some of the consequences of 
this act are common to both cases, namely, tliat the hearers 
may, in both cases, be deceived. But it is equally man- 
ifest, that there are also consequences peculiar to the case 
in which the speaker intended to deceive ; as, for example, 
the efiects upon his own moral character, and upon the 
estimation in which he is held by the community. And 
thus, in general. Moral Philosophy proceeds upon the sup- 
position that there exists in the actions of men a moral 
qualihf, and that there are certain sequences connected by 
our Creator with the exhibition of that quality. 

A moral law is, therefore, a foim of expression denoting 
an order of sequence established between the moral quality 
of actions, and their results. 
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Moral Philosophy, or Ethics, is the scieDce which class!- 
ties and illusU^tes moraJ law. 

■ Here it may be worth while to remark, that an order of 
sequence established, supposes, of necessity, an Establisher. 
Hence Moral Philosophy, as well as every other science, 
proceeds upon the suppoalion of the existence of a 
universal cause, the Creator of all things, who has made 
every thing as it is, and who has subjected all things to the 
relations which they sustain. And hence, as all relations, 
whether moral or physical, are the result of His enactment, 
an order of sequence once discovered in morals, is just as 
invariable as an order of sequence in physics. 

Such being the fact, it is evident, that the moral laws of 
God can never be vaiied by tlie institutions of man, any 
more than the physical laws. The results which God has 
connected with actions, will inevitably occur, all the created 
power in the universe to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Nor can these consequences be eluded or averted, any 
more than the sequences which follow by the laws of grav- 
itation. What should we think of a man who expected to 
leap from a precipice, and, by some act of sagacity, elude 
the effect of the accelerating power of gravity? or, of 
another, who, by the exercise of his own will, determined 
to render himself imponderable ? Every one who believes 
God to have established an order of sequences in morals, 
must see that it is equally absurd, to expect to violate, with 
impunity, any moral law of the Creator. 

Yet men have always flattered themselves with the hope 
that they could violate moral law, and escape the conse- 

Suences which God has established. The reason b obvious. 
a physics, the consequent follows the antecedent, often 
immediately, and most commonly after a stated and well 
known interval. In fjiorah, the result is frequendy long 
delayed ; and the time of its occurrence is always uncertain. 
Hence, " because sentence against an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily, therefore the hearts of the sons of men are 
fiilly set in Uiem to do evil." But time, whether long or 
short, has neither power nor tendency to change the tmler 
" of an established sequence. The time required for vege- 
tation, in different orders of plants, may vary ; but yet 
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wheat will always produce wheat, and an acom will always 
produce an oak. That such is the case in morals, a heathen 
poet has taught us : 

Kara, antecedentem scaleBtuHt 
Peseiuit, pede p<eDS claudo. 

HoR. t». 3. Car. 2. 

A higher authority has admonished us, " Be not deceived ; 
God b not mocked ; whatsoever a man soveth, that thaU 
he also reap." It is also to be rem^nbered, that, in morals 
as well as m physics, the harvest is always more abundant 
than the seed fiom which it springs. 



SECTION II. 

WHAT 18 A MORAL ACTION? 

Action, frc»n actvm, the supine of the Latin verb (^, 
I do, agnifies something done ; the putting forth of some 
power. 

But under what circumstances must power be put forth, 
in order to render it a moral action ? 

1. A machine is, in common convenation, said to be 
powerfiil. A vegetable is said to pvi forth its leaves, a 
tree to Aend its branches, or a vine to run towards a prop ; 
but we nevCT speak of these instances of power, as actions. 

S. Action is never affiimed, but of beings possessed of a 
wUl ; that is, of those in whom the putting iiKth of power 
is immediately eonsequent upon their deiemunation to put 
it forth. Could we conceive of animate b^ngs, whose 
exertions Itad no connection with their will, we should not 
speak of such exertions as acUons. 

3. Action, so far as we know, is affirmed only of bmgs 
possessed of mtelU^ence ; that is, who are capable of com- 
pr^iending a particular end, and of adopting the means 
aecessaiy to acctwiplish it. An action is soniething done ; 
that ii, some change efiected. But man efieots change* 
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only by meana of stated tinteoedents. An action, there- 
fore, in such s being, supposes some change in view, and 
some means employed for the purpose of e&cting it. 

We do not, however, affirm this as essenUal. Suppose 
a bebg so consUtuted as to l>e able to eflect changes with- 
out the use of means ; acUon would then not involTe the 
necessity of intelligence, tn the settM in which U u here 
explained. All that would be necessary, would be the 
previous cooceptjon of the change which he intended to 
effect. 

4. All this exists in man. He is voluntary and intelli- 
gent, capable of foreseeing the result of an exertion of 
power, and that exertion of power is subject to his will. 
Thb is sufficient to render man the subject of govern- 
ment. He can foresee the results of a particular action, and 
can will, or not will, to accomplish it. And other results 
can be connected with the action, of such a nature, as to 
influence his will in one direction or in another. Thus, ft 
man niaT know that stabbing another will produce death. 
He has It in his power to will or not to will it. But such 
other consequences may be connected by society with the 
act, that, though on many accounts he would desire to do 
it, yet, on other and graver accounts, he would prefer 
not to do it. This b sufficient to render man a subject of 
government. But is this all that is necessary to constitute 
man a moral agent ; that is, to render him a subject of 
moral government ? 

May Viot all this be affirmed of brutes ? Are they not 
voluntary, and even, to some extent, intelligent agents ? 
Do they not, frequently, at least, comprehend the relation 
of means to an end, and voluntarily put forth the power 
necessaiy for the accomplishment of that end? Do they 
not manifestly design To injure us, and also select the most 
appropriate means for effecting their purpose ? And can 
we not connect soch results with their actions, as shall 
influence thrar will, and prevent or excite the exercise of 
iht^ ocmei ? We do tins, whenever we catees ot inUmi' 
date them, to [H«veni them from injuring us, or to excite 
them to hAxx. They are, then, tAibjecta of government, 
as truly as man. 
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Is there, then, no difierence between the intelligent and 
voluntary action of a brute, and the moral action of a 
man ? Suppose a brute and a man both to perfoim the 
same action ; as, for instance, suppose the bnite to kill its 
offspring, and the man to murder his child. Are these 
actions of tlie same character ? Do we entertain the same 
feelings towards the authors of them ? Do we treat the 
authois m the same manner, and with the design of pro- 
ducing in them the same result ? 

I think no one can answer these questions in the affir- 
mative. We j«(y the brute, but we are _^Z^(i toilh indig- 
nati<m against the man. In the one case, we say there 
has been harm done ; in the other, iiy'ury committed. We 
feel that the man deserves ^mishment : we have no such 
feeling towards the brute. We say that tlie man has done- 
wrong ; but we never affimi this of the brute. We may 
attempt to produce in the brute such a recollection of the 
offence, as may deter him irom the act in future ; but we 
can do no more. We attempt, in the other case, to make the 
man sensible of the act as wrong, and to produce m him a 
radical change of character ; so that he not only would 
DOt commit the crime again, but would be inherently averse 
to the commission of it. 

These considerations are, I think, sufficient to render it 
evident, dial we perceive an element in ihe actions of men, 
which does not exist in the actions of brutes. What is 
this element ? 

If we should ask a child, he would tell us that the man 
hnows better. This would be his mode of explaining it. 

But what is meant by knowing better? Did not the 

brute and the man both know that the result of their action 

' would be harm? Did not both intend that it should be 

harm ? In what respect, then, did the one Tcnow hftter 

than the other? 

I think that a plain man or a child would answer, the 
man knew that he o^ht not to do it, and that the brute 
did 7U)t know that he ought not to do it ; or be might say, 
the man knew, and the brute did not know, that it was 
wrong ; but whatever terms be might employ, they would 
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inTO>T« the aame idea. I do not know that a phjlosophor 
could give a mure satts&ctoiy answer. 

If the question, then, be asked, what is a monl acticm ? 
we may answer, it is the vcJuntary action of an mtelligent 
agent, who is capable of distingut^iing between right and 
wrong, OT of distinguishing what he ought, from what he 
ought not, to do. 

It is, however, to be remaiked, that, althoogl] action b 
defined to be the putting forth of power, it is not intended 
to be assened, that the moral quality exists only where 
power t» actnaBt/ exerted. It is manifest, that our thoughts 
and resoluboBs may be deserving either of praise or of 
blame ; that is, may be either right or wrong, when they 
do not appear in action. When the will consents to the 
perfonnance of an action, though ^e act be not done, the 
(unnisoient Deity justly considers us as either virtuous or 
vicious. 

From what has been said, it may be seen that there 
exists, in the actions of men, an element which does not 
exist m the actions of brutes. Hence, though both are 
subjects of government, the government of the one ^tmM 
be constnicted upon principles different fix)m that of the 
other. We can operate upon bmtes only by fear of pun- 
ishment, and hope of reward. We can operate open toan, 
not only in this manner, but, also, by an appeal to his Con- 
sciousness of i^W an4 wrong ; and by the use of such 
means as may improve his moral nature. Hence, all 
modes of punishment which treat men as we treat brutes, 
are as unphilosophical as tiiey are thoughtless, cruel and vin- 
dictive. Soeh are those systems of criminal jurisprudence, 
which have in view nothing more than the inflicbon of 
pain upon the ofiender. The leading object of all such 
systems Should be to reclaim the vicious. Such was the 
result to which all the investigations of Howard led. Such 
is the improvement which Prison Hscipline Societies are 
laboring to efiect. 

And it is worthy of iwnark, that the Christian precept ' 
respecting' the treatment of injuries, proceeds precisely 
upon this pimciple. The New Testament teaches us to 
love our enemies, to do good to those d>at hate us, to over- 
3» 
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come evil with good ; that is, to set before a man who does 
wro^, the strongest possible exemplification of the opposite 
moral quality, right. IVow, it is manifest, that nothmg 
would be so likely to show to an injurious person the tur- 
pitude of his own conduct, and to produce in him self- 
reproach and repentance, as precisely this sort of moral 
exhibilion. Revenge and rettdiation might, or might not, 
prevent a repetition of the injury to a particular individual. 
The requiting of evil with good, in addition to this effect, 
has an inherent tendena/ to produce sorrow for the act, 
and dislike to its moral quality ; and thus, by producing a 
change of character, to prevent the repetitbn of the offence 
under all circumstances hereafter. 



SECTION III. 



In a deliberate action, four distinct elements. may be 
commonly observed. These are — 

1. The outward act, as when I put money into the hands 
of another. 

2. The conception of this act, of which the ext^nal 
performance is the mere bodying forth. 

3. The resolution to carry that conception into effect. 

4. Tlie intention, or design, with which all this is done. 
Now, the moral quality does not belong to the external 

act ; for the same external act may be performed by two 
men, while its moral character is, in the two cases, entirely 
dissimilar. 

Nor does it belong to the conception of the external act, 
nor to tiie resolution to carry that conception into effect ; 
for the resolutbn to perform an action can have no other 
character than that of the action itself. It must, then, 
reside in tlie intention. 
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That such b the fact, may be illustrated hj an example. 
A and B both give to C a piece of money. They both 
conceived of this acuon before ihey perfonned it. They 
both resolved to do precisely what they did. In all this, 
both acticMis coincide. A, however, gave it to C, with 
the intention of procuiing the murder of a fiiend ; B, with 
the intention of relieving a femily in distress. It is evident 
that, in this case, the tn^entton gives to the action its char- 
acter as right or wrong. 

That the moral quality of the acdon resides in the inten- 
tion, may be evident from various other con^derabons. 

1. By reference to the intention, we inculpate ot excul- . 
pate others, or ourselves, without any respect to the hap- 
piness or misery actually produced. Let the result of an 
action be what It may, we nold a man guilty simply on the 
ground of intention, or, on the same nound, we hold him 
innocent. Thus, also, of ourselves. We are conscious of 
guilt or of innocence, not fitxn the result of an actim, but 
from the intention by which we were actuated. 

2. We always distinguish between being the instrument 
of good, and intending it. We are grateliil to one who is 
the cause of good, not in the proportion of the amount 
effected, but of the amount intended. 

Intendon may be wrong in various ways. 

As, for instance, first, where we intend to a^ure another, 
as in cruelty, malice, revenge, deliberate slander. 

Here, however, it may be remarked, that we may intend 
to inflict pain, without inteni^g wrong ; fiw we may be 
guilty of the violation of no right. Such is the case, when 
pain is inflicted ibr the purposes of justice ; for it is mani- 
fest, that, if a man deserve pain, it is no violation of right 
to inflict it. Hence we see the difierence between harm, 
a^uty, and punishment. We harm another when we act- 
ually inflict pain ; we injure him when we inflict pain in 
violation of his rights ; we pimvsh him when we inflict pain 
which he deserves, and to which he has been properly 
adjudged — and, in so doing, there is, therefore, a violation 
of no right. 

2. Intention is wrong, where we act for the gratification 
of our own passions, without any respect to the happiness 
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of Others. Sach is the case of seducuon, ■mUtiOD, and, in 
nations, ccanmonly, of war. Every man ia beund to restrain 
the indulgence of his passions within sueh limits, that they 
will work ho iH to his neighbor. If they actually inflict 
mjury, it is no excuse to say that he had no ill will to the 
individual injured. The Creatc» nevCT conferred <hi him 
the light to destroy another's happiness for his own gratifi- 
cation. 

3. As the right and wrong of an aclioB reside in the 
intentjonj it is evident, that, where an action is btended, 
though it be not aciaaily peribrmed, that intenticm is worthy 
of praise or blame, as truly as the action itself, provided the 
action itself be wholly oat of our power. Thus God re- 
warded David for intending to build the temple, though he 
&d not pemiit him actually to build it. So, he who intends 
to murder another, though he may lail to execute his pur- 
pose, is, in tlie sight of God, a murderer. The meditaticKi 
upon wickedness with pleasure, comes under the same con- 
d^nnation. 

4. As the right or wrong exists in the intention, wherever 
a particular intention is essential to virtuous action, the 
performance of the external act, without that intention, b 
destitute of the element of virtue. Thus, a child is bound 
to obey his parents, with the intention of thus manifesting 
his love and gratitude. If he do it from fear, or Irom hope 
of gain, the act is destitute of the virtue of filial obedience, 
and becomes merely the result of passion or self-interest. 
And thus our Savior charges upon the Jews the want of 
the proper intention, in all their dealings with God. " I 
know you," said he, " that ye have not the love of God in 
you." 

And, again, it is manifest, that our moral feelings, like 
our taste, may be excited by the ccneeptions of our own 
imagination, scarcely less tiian by the reality. These, 
therefore, may develop moral character. He who medi- 
tates, with pleasure, upon Sctions of pollution and crime, 
whetlier wiginnting with himself or with others, renders it 
evident that notliing but opposing circumstances prevents 
hun from bein;r himself an actor in the crime which he 
loves. And still more, as the moral character of an action 
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resides in the iDtenticx), and as whatever tends to'ctuTupt 
the intention must be wrong, the meditating with pleasure 
upon vice, which has manifestly this tendency, must be 
wrong also. 

And here let me add, that the imaeinabon of man is the 
fruitful parent both of virtue and vice. TTius saith the 
wise man, " Keep thy heart with all diligence, lor out of it 
are the issues of hfe. No man becomes openly a villain, 
until his imaginatioD has become familiar with concepuons 
of villany. The crimes which astonish us by their atrocity, 
were first arranged, and acted, and reacted, in the recesses 
of the criminal's own mind. Let the imagination, then, be 
m<Kt carefully guarded, if we wish to escape from tempta- 
tion, and make progress in virtue. Let no one flatter him- 
self that he is mnocent, if he love to meditate upon any 
thing which he would blush to avow before men, or feai to 
unveil before God. 



SECTION IV. 



F THE MORAL aUALITY 



To this question several answere have been given. 
S(mie of them we shall proceed to consider. 

1 . Is our noticHi of right and wrong a modification of any 
Other idea ? 

The only modifications of which an idea is susceptible, 
are, first, that of ereottr or less vividness of impression, or, 
secondly, that ofsimpUdty or of composition. Thus, the 
quality of beauty may impress us more or less fordhhf, in 
the ccmtemplation of different objects; or, on the other 
hand, the idea of beauty may be nmph, or else combined, 
m our conceptions, with the idea of utility. 

Now, if our notion of right and wrong be a modification 
of sotoe other idea, in the first sense, then one degree of 
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the Miginal quality will be destitute of any moral element, 
and another degree of it will possess a moral element ; and, 
by ascending higher in the scale, it may at last lose all its 
original character, and possess another, having no remains 
of resemblance to itself. This would be to say, that a 
quality, by becoming more intense, ceased to be itself; as if 
a triangle, by becoming more perfect as a triangle, at last 
became a square. Thus, if it be said, that the idea of right 
' and wrong is a modification of the idea of beauty, then 
the same object, if beautifiil in one degree, would have no 
moral quahty ; if beautiiiil in another degree, would begin 
to be virtuous ; and, if beautHul in the highest degree, 
would cease to be beautifiil, and be purely virtuous or holy. 
What meaning could be attached to such an affinna^on, I 
am not able to discover. 

The other meaning of a modification of an idea, is, that 
it is compounded with some other idea. Now, suppose our 
nonon of right and wrong to be a modificadon in this latter 
sense. Then this notion either enters into the original ele- 
ments of the compound idea, or it does not. If it does, 
then it b already present ; and this supposition does not 
account for its existence. If it does not enter into the ele- 
ments of the compound idea, then these elements must exist 
either merely combined, but each possessing its original 
character, in which combination the moral idea b not in*' 
volved ; or else they must lose their original character, and - 
be merely the stated antecedents to another idea, which is 
an idea like neither of them, either separately or combined. 
In this latter case, it is mamfest, that the consequent of an 
antecedent is no nwdificatton of the antecedent, but an 
entirely different subject, coming into existence under these 
particular circiunstances, and in obedience to the laws of 
Its own organisation. Ik* we ever term a salt a Tnodijica- 
timt of an acid, or of an alkali, or of an acid and ^kali 
united ? Is the explosive power of gtmpowder a modifica- 
tion of the spark and the gunpowder? We think, then, it 
may be safely concluded, that the notion of right and wrong 
IS not a modification of any other idea. 

If any one assert, that this idea universally ensues upon the 
combmatioo of two other ideas, it will become faim to show 
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what those two ideas are, natber of which invDlves the 
DotloD of right and wrcbg, but upoa the c<xnbiiiaticNi of 
which, this notion always arises, while the (viginal eleiuents 
which piiecede it, eotirely disappear. 

2. b our notion of the iwHtii quaUty of actions derived 
from an exercise of the judgmeat ? 

Judgment is that act of the mind, by which, a subject 
and a predicatfl being known, we affiim, that the predicate 
belongs to the subject. Thus, he who knows what grass 
u, aad what green is, may affirm that grass is green. But 
in this act of the mind, the notion of the two things of 
which the affirmation is made, must exist before the act of 
judgment can be exerted. A man who had no notioD 
either of grass, or of gieen, could never aHiira the one of 
the other. And so trf any other instance of this act. A 
man who had no niWon of right or of wrong, could never 
affirm either quality of any subject ; much less could he, by 
this Acuity, acquire the original idea. And thus, in gene- 
lal, the judgment only affirms a relation to exist betweeu 
two notions which previously existed in the mind ; but it 
can give us no origviai notions of quaiity, either in morals 
or in any thing else. 

3. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions derived 
&om association ? 

The term associaticm is used to deagnate two habits of 
mind considerably alike. The first is that, by which the 
si^t or recollection of one objecrcalls to recollection some 
O&er object, to which it stands in some particular relation. 
Thus, the sight of a heaise may recall to recollection the 
death of a fiiend ; or the sound of his native language, in 
a foreign country, may awaken in the breast of an exile all 
the recollectioQS of home. The second case is, where a 
parbcular emodcm, belon^^ to one tr^n of circumstances, 
B awakened by another, with which it has no necessary 
connection ; and this first emotion comes at last to be 
awakened by the accidental, instead of by the necessary, 
antecedent. Thus, the countraoance of a person may be 
stuted to awaken no emotion of pleasure in itself ; but, if 
I become acqutunted with him, and am pleased with his 
moal and intellectual character, a degree of pleasure is, at 
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last, excited by hia countenance, which, in the end, appears 
to roe agreeable, or, it may be, beautifiil. 

Now, in both these cases, it is evident that no new idea 
is g^ed. In the one case, a well known idea is revived ; 
in the other, two known ideas are connected in a new re- 
lation ; but this is all. Association is the faculty by which 
we transfer ; but we can transfer nothing which did not 
previously exist. We could never use the idea of right and 
wrong by association, unless we had already acquired it. 
In the acts of judgment and association, therefore, as the 
existence of the notion must be presupposed, neither of these 
acts will account for tlie origia of the notion itself. 

4. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions derived 
tmm the idea of the greatest amount of happiness } 

Thus, it is said, that our notion of right and wrong is 
derived (torn our idea of productiveness of happiness, or, in 
other words, that an action m right or v/rong because it is pro- 
ductive or not productive of the greatest ammmt of happiness. 

When the affiimadve of this question is asserted, it is, I 
presume, taken for granted, that the idea of right and 
wrong, and of productiveness of the greatest amount of hap- 
piness, are two distinct ideas. If they be not, then one 
cannot be derived from the other ; for nothing can correcdy 
be said to be a cause of itself. We shall, therefore, con- 
sider them as different ideas, and inquire, in what sense it is 
true that the one is the cause of the other. 

When we speak of two events in nature, of which tme 
is the cause of the other, we use the word cause in one of 
the two following senses. First, we use it to denote stated 
' antecedency merely ; as when we say that sensaUon is the 
cause of perception, or, that a man perceives an external 
object, because an impression is made upon an organ of 
sense. Secondly, we use it to signify that the event or 
change of which we speak may be relerred to some law or 
fact, more general than itself. We say, in other words, 
that the fact m question is a species under some gemts, %nth 
which it agre^ as to generic qualities ; and from which it is 
distinguished by its specific differences. Thus, when aaked 
why a stone falls to the earth, we reply, because all matter is 
reciprocally attractive to all other matter. This is the geneiic 
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(act, under which the Tact in questkm bno be ccanprehended ; 
and its specific difference is, that it is a particular form (rf* 
matter, attracted bj a particular fbrm of matter, and prob- 
ably unlike the matter of the planets, the comets, or the sun. 
First, When it is said that an action is right, became it 
is productive of the greatest airxxiul of happiness, suppose 
becaiae to be used in the Jirti of tliese senses. It will then 
mean, that we are so constituted, that tlie idea of the great- 
est amount of happiness b always the stated antecedent to 
the idea of right, or moral obligation. Now, this is a ques- 
tion purely of ^t. It does not admit (^ a reason a priori. 
And, if it be the fact, it must be\be unireisal fact ; that is 
to say, this consequent must always, under similar c«>- 
diiions, be preceded by this antecedent, and this antecedent 
be followed by this consequent. 

1. To facts, then, let us appeal. Is it a fact, that we 
are coiaciota of the esislence of this connectim ? When 
we are conscious that an act is right, is this c<xi3ciou3ne3s 
preceded by a conviction that thb action will be productive 
of the greatest amount of happiness ? When we say it is 
wrong to lie or to steal, do we find thb consciousness pre- 
ceded by the notion, that lying or stealing will not produce 
the greatest amount of happiness? When we say that a 
murderer deserves death, do we find thb notion preceded 
by the other, that murder will vot produce the greatest 
amount of happiness, and that putting a murderer to death 
wiU produce it? When we say that a man ought to obey 
God, hb Creator and Preserver, do we find thb ctmviction 
preceded by the other — that the esercbe of thb afiection 
will produce the greatest amount of happiness? Now, I 
may have greatly mistaken the nature of moral affections ; 
but I am much deceived if many persons will not be found, 
who will declare, that, often as they have fanned these 
judgments, the idea of the greatest amount of happiness 
never actually entered into their conception, 

2. Or, take the case of children. When you would im- 
press upon a child the duty of obe^g its parents, or of 
loving God, do you begin by explaining to it the idea of 
die greatest amount of happiness? Are we obliged to 
make use t^ thb antecedent, m (xda to pioduce thu coa- 
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sequent ? If so, it stirely would take a much longer time 
than b actually required, to produce in a child any moral 
sensibility. Do we not Bud children, well instructed into the 
c(msciousness of right and wrong, who could not be made to 
comprehend the notion of the greatest amount of happiness ? 

3. How do we attempt to arouse the consciences of the 
heathefi'! When we tell them that they ought to obey 
God, and believe on Jesus Christ, do we be^ by explain- 
ing to them that this course of life will produce the greatest 
amount of happiness? Suppose we could never arouse 
them to duty, until we had produced a convicti<Hi of the 
amount of happiness which would result to the universe 
from piety, would a single one of them ever listen to us 
long enough to understand our doctrine ? 

4. Does the Btbh any where assert, that tlie conviction 
of the greatest amount of happiness is necessary to the 
existence of moral obligation ? If I mistake not, it presents 
a very different view of the subject. It declares that the 
heathen are without excuse. But why ? Because disobe- 
dience to God mierferes with the greatest amount of hap- 
piness? No, but for a very diiFerent reason: "Because 
that whvJt may be known of God U mmiifest in them, for 
God kath showed U unto them ; so that they are wUhovi 
taxiue." Rom. i. 19, 20. St. Paul here seems to assume, 
that the revelation of God's eternal power and divinity, and 
the manifestation of his will, are sufficient, of themselves, 
widiout any other consideratmn, to make whatever he shall 
ctxnniand obligatory upon his creatures. 

It seems, then, to me, by no means proved, that an ac- 
tion is right because it is productive of the greatest amount 
of happiness ; if we mean by it that, in our conceptions, the 
one idea is the stated antecedent to tiie other. 

Secondly. But let us take the other meaning of because. 
Suppose it said, that the idea of moral obligation is an 
idea comprehended under, and to be referred to, a more 
general idea, namely, that of the productiveness of the 
greatest amount of happiness. Now, if this be the case, 
then, manifestiy, either die notion of the greatest amount of 
happiness, and die notion of right, must be equally exten- 
sive ; that is, mtist «Eteiid preinaely to the same number 
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of individual instances : or else their ext&nt must be diffis^ 
; tltat is, the generic notion of tlie greatest amount ot 
piness must comprehend cases which are excluded from 
5 species, the idea of righL If the latter be the case, then, 
tliere will be some cases in which an action would produce 
the greatest amount of happiness, which would not contain 
tlie moral element ; antJ, besides, if tliis were the case, it 
wotild become those who make this assertion, to show what 
is iliat other element, which, combining with the idea c^ 
the greatest amount of happiness, designates the sulxvdinate 
and diiferent idea, as the idea of moral ohligatioD. This, 
however, would not be attempted, and it will be at once 
admitted, that these two ideas are, in their nature, coeztra- 
sive ; that is, that whatever is productive of the greatest 
amount of happiness, is light, and whatever is right, is pro- 
ductive of the greatest amount of happiness. 

Let us suppose it then to be assumed, that the teima are 
precisely coextensive, viz^ that they appW' exactly to the 
same actions and in the same degrees. It would then be 
dilUcult to assign a meaning to the w<«d becaute, com- 
sponding to either of the senses above stated. Nor, if two 
terms are precisely coextensive, do I see how it is possible 
to discover which of the two is to be referred to the other ; 
or, whether ^ther is to be referred to either. If A and B 
are equally extensive, I do not see how we can determine 
whether A is to be referred to B, <» B to be referred to A. 

The only other meaning which I can conceive as capa- 
ble of being attached to the assertion, is this ; that we are 
noi under moral obligation to perform any action, urdest it 
be productive of the greateit amotmt of haziness ; thus 
making moral obligation rest upon this other idea, that of 
the greatest amount of happiness. 

Now, if this be asserted, it is, surely, from what has been 
said above, not self^vid^it ; for we manifesdy do not, 
instinctively and universally, as soon as this connection is 
asserted, yield our assent to it, nor is it absurd to deny it ; 
and, therefore, the ass^tkm b capable of proof, and we 
may justly demand the proof before we believe it. Let us, 
then, examrae the pnx/<m which it rests. 

!t is, bowBTer, to be j«nvked, that, if the assertion be 
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true, that we are under obligation to perform an action only 
on ihe ground that it is productive of the greatest good, the 
assertion must be tnie in its widest sense. It must apply 
to actions affecting our relations, not only to man, but also 
to God ; for tliese are equally compr^ended within the 
notion of moral obligation. And thus, the assertion is, that 
we are not under obligation to perform any action whatever, 
under any circumstances, unless it be productive of the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

1. It is said, that these two always coincide; that is, 
that we always are under obligation to do whatever is pro- 
ductive of the greatest amount of happiness ; and that, 
whatever we are under obbgation to do, is productive of the 
greatest amount of happiness. Now, granting the premises, 
I do not see that the conclusion would follow. It is possi- 
ble to conceive, that God may have created moral agents 
under obligations to certain courses of conduct, and have 
so ananged the system of the universe, that die following 
of these courses shall be for tlie best, without making our 
obligation to rest at all upon their tendency to produce the 
greatest amount of happmess. 

A parent may require a child to do that which will be 
for the good of the family ; and yet there may be other rea- 
sons besides this, which render it the dwfy of the child to 
obey his parent. 

2. But, secondly, how do we know that these premises 
are true — that whatever we are under obligation to do, is 
productive of the greatest amount of happiness? It never 
can be known, unless we know the whole history of this 
univei^e from everlasting to averlasting. And, besides, we 
know that God always acts right, that is, deals with all 
beings according to their deserts ; but whether he always 
acts simply to promote the greatest happiness, I do not know 
that he has told us. His government couZdf not be more 
perfectfu right than it is ; but whether it could have in- 
volved less misery, or have produced more happiness, I do 
not know that we have the means of ascertaining. As, 
therefore, the one quantity, so to speak, b fixed, that is, is 
as great as it can be, while we do not certainly know that 
the other is as great as it can be, we cannot affimi that 
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light uiil the greatest amount of hapfnness always coincide ; 
nor, that ■we are under obligation to do nothing, unless it 
would tsid to produce the greatest amount of happiness. 

3, Besides, suppose we are under do obligati(»i to do 
any thing unless it were productive of the greatest amount 
of happiness, it would follow that we are under no obliga- 
tion to obey God, unless the production of the greatest 
amount of happiness were the controlling and univeisal 
principle of his government. That is, if his object, m 
creating and goveming the universe, were any other, or, if 
it were doubtfid whether it might not be any other, our 
obligatimi to obedience would other be annihilated, or 
would be conbngeni ; that is, it would be inveraely as the 
degree of doubt which might exist. Now, as 1 have he- 
fore remarked, diis may, w may not, be the ultimate end 
of God's government ; it may be his own pleasure, or Ins 
own gloty, at some other end, ^idiich be has not seen fit to 
leveal to us ; and, tberefbre, on the [xinciple which we 
ve discusnng, our obligation to obedienoe seems a matter 
yet op«i for disciBUon. Now, if I mistake not, this is 
whcrily at variance with the whole tenor o( Scripture and 
reason. 1 do not know diat the Scriptures ever g^ve us a 
rmaon w4iy we ought to obey God, a«de horn bis existence 
and attributes, or that they ever put this subject in a li^t 
susceptible of a question. 

To this view of the subject, the following remaik of 
Bi^p Butler manifcsdy tend : " Periiaps divme goodness, 
with which, if I mistake not, we make veiy fi%e in our 
speculaiktDS, may not be a bare smgle disposition to produce 
mippiness ; but a dispocdtion to make the good, the fiuthfiil, 
the honest man happy. Periia[» an infinitelv perfect 
mind may be pleased with seemg his creatures behave suit- 
ably with the nature which he has given them, to the rela- 
tions in which he has placed them to each other, and to 
tiiat in which they stand to himself; that relation to himself, 
which during their existence is ever necessary, and which 
is the most important one of all. I say, an infinitely perfect 
mind may be pleased with this inoral piety of moral agents 
m tmd for itttlf, as well at upon account of its being 
essentially conducive to the hap^nness of his creation. Or 
4* 
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the whole end for which God made and thus governs the 
world, may be utterly beyond the reach of our faculties r 
there may be somewhat in it, as impossible for us to have 
any conception of, as for a blind man to have a conception 
of colors." .A^udogy, part 1, ch. 2. 

Again, " Some men seem to think the only character 
of the Author of nature, to be that of single, absolute 
benevolence. This, considered as a principle of action, 
and infinite in degree, is a disposition to produce the great- 
est possible happiness, without regard to persona' behavior, 
otherwise than as such regard would produce the lughest 
degrees of it. And, supposing this to be the only charac- 
ter of God, veracity and justice in him would be nothing 
but benevolence, conducted by wisdcm. Now, surely this 
ovgkt not to be asserted, tmkss it can be proved ; for we 
should rpealc with cavHous reverence upon tiuA a subject. • 
There may possibly be, in the creation, beings, to whom 
the Author of nature manifests himself under this most 
amiable of all characters, this of infinite, absolute benevo- 
lence ; for it is the most amiable, supposing it is not, as 
perhaps it is not, incompatible with justice ; but he mont- 
jetts hmselfio ua under the character of a Itighleow Gov- 
ernor. He nunf, consistently with this, be simply and abso- 
lutely benevolent, in tiie sense now explained ; but he is, 
for he has given us a proof, in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the world, that he b, a Governor over servants, as he 
rewards and punishes us for our actitms." Analogy, ch. 3. 

" Nay, farther, were treachery, violence, and injustice, no 
otherwise vicious, than as foreseen likely to produce an 
overbalance of misery to society, then, if a man could pro- 
cure to himself as great advantage by an act of injustice, 
as tlie whole foreseen inconvenience likely to be brought 
upon othas by it would amount to, such a piece of injus- 
tice wotild not be faulty or vicious at all ; because it would 
be no more than, in any other case, for a man to I«|efer his 
own satisfaction to another's in equal degrees. The fact 
tlien appeals to be, that we are constituted so as to con- 
demn blaehood, unprovdted violence, injustice, and to 
approve of benevolence to some in preference to otheis, 
apstracted from all consideration which conduct is likeliest 
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to produce an overbalance of happine» or misery. And, 
tberefore, were the Autbor of nature to propose nothing to 
himself as an end, but the production of happiness, were 
his marsi character merely that of Benevolence, yet oun 
is not so. Upon that supposition, indeed, the only reason 
of his giving us the above^nentioned approbation of benev- 
olence to some persons, rather than otheis, and ^sapproba- 
tion of falsehood, unprovoked violence, and bjustice, must 
be that he f<Hesaw this constitutkm of our nature would 
produce more happiness, than forming us with a temper 
of mere general benevtJence. But still, ^ce this is our 
constitution, &lsehood, violence, injustice, must be vice in 
«», and boievolence to seme, preferably to others, must be 
virtue, abstracted Irora all consideration of the overbalance 
of evil OT good which they appear likely to produce. 

" Now, if human creatures are endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral iaculty, 
the nature of which is action, moral government must con- 
sist in rendering them happy or unhappy, in rewarding or 
punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or depart ftora, the 
moral rule of action. Interwoven in their nature, or sug- 
gested and enforced by this moral faculty, in rewarding or 
punishmg them on account of their so doing." Second 
JHsscrtation on firtue. 

For these reasons, I think it Is not proved that an action 
is right because it is productive of the greatest amount of 
happiness. It may be so, or It may not, but we ought not 
to believe it to be so without proof; and it may even be 
doubted whether we are in possession of the media of 
proof, that is, whether it is a question feirly within the 
reach of the human faculties ; and, su far as we can learn 
fiom the Scriptures, I think their testimony b decidedly 
agamst the supposition. To me, the Scriptures seem ex- 
plicitly to declare, that the toill of our God aione is suffi- 
cient to create the obligation to obedience in all his crea- 
tures ; and that this loiU, of itself, precludes every other 
inquiry. This seems to be the view of St. Paul, b the 
passage which we have quoted, as well as In several other 
places, in his Epistle to the Rtunans. To the same import 
19 the prayer of our Savior, " I tbank thee, O Fatha-, L(xd 
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of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudeot, and hast revealed them unto 
babes ; even so, Father, for ao it teemed good wi (Ay 
tight." 

It seems, therefore, to me, that these explanations of 
the origin of our moral sentiments are unsatisfactory. I 
^lieve the idea of a moral quality in actions to be ultimate, 
to arise under such circumstances as have been appomted 
by our Creator, and that we can assign for it no other 
reason, than that such is his will concerning us. 

If this be true, our only business will be, to state the 
circumstances under which our moral notions anse. In 
doing this, it would be presumption in me to expect that I 
shall be able to give an account of this subject more satis- 
factory lo others, than theirs has been to me. I merely 
o^ it as that which seems to me most accurately lo cor- 
respond with the phenomena. 

The view which I take of this subject is briefly as 
follows: 

1. It is manifest to every one, that we all stand in vari- 
ous and dissimilar relations to all the sentient beings, 
created and uncreated, with which we are acquainted. 
Among our relations to created beings are those of man to 
man, or that of substantial equality, of parent and child, 
of benefactor and recipient, of huslWd and wife, of brother 
and brother, citizen and citizen, citizen and magistrate, and 
a thousand others. 

2. Now, it seems to me, that, as soon as a human beine 
c<»nprehends the relati<»i in which two human b^gs stand 
to each other, there arises in his mind a consciousness of 
moral obligation, connected, by our Creator, with the very 
conception of this relation. And the fact is the same, 
whether he be one of the parties or not. The nature of 
this feeling is, that the one ought to exercise certain dis- 
positions towards the others to whom he is thus related ; 
and to act towards them in a manner corresponding with 
those dispositions. 

3. The nature of these dispositions varies, of course, 
with the relations. Thus, those of a parent to a child are 
di&rent from those of a child to a parent ; those of a 
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benefactor to a recipient, from those of a recipient to a 
benefactor : and both of them differ from that of a brother 
ta a brother, ot of a master to a servant. But, ilifiereni as 
these may be from eacli other, they are all pervaded by 
the same genetic feeling, that of moral obligation ; that is, 
toe feel that we ought to be thus or thus disposed, and to 
act in this or that manner. 

4. This I suppose to be our constitution, in regard to 
created beings ; and such do I suppose would be our feel-, 
ing, irrespectively of any notion of the Deity. That is, 
upon the conception of Uiese and such like relations, there 
wooid immediately arise this feeling of moral obligation, to 
act towards those sustaining these relations, m a particular 
manner. 

5. But there is an Uncreated Being, to whom we stand 
in relatbns infinitely more intimate and inconceivably more 
solemn, than any of those of which we have spoken. It 
b that Infinite Being, who stands to lu in the relation of 
Creator, Preserver, Benefector, Lawgiver, and Judge ; and 
to lehora tee stand in the relation of dependent, help- 
less, ignorant, and sinfiil creatures. How much this rela- 
tion involves, we cannot possibly know ; but so much as 
this we know, that it involves obligations greater than our 
intellect can estimate. We cannot contemplate it without 
feeling that, frran the very fact of its existence, we are 
under obligations to entertain the disposition of filial love 
and obedience towards God, and to act precisely as he 
shall condescend to direct. And this obligation arises 
simply from tlie fact of the relation existing between the 
parties, and irrespectively of any other consideration ; and 
if it be not felt, when the relations are perceived, it can 
never be produced by any view of the consequences which 
wmdd arise to the univerae fiom exercising it. 

6. This relation, and its consequent obligation, involve, 
comprehend, and tramcend every other. Heice it places 
obbgation to man upon a new foundation. For if we be 
ourselves thus under illimitable obligations to God, and if, 
by virtue of the relation which he sustains to the creation, 
he is the Protector, Ruler, and Proprietor of all, we are 
under obligatioas to obey him in every thing. And aa 
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every other being is also his creature, we are bound to treat 
that creature as he its Proprietor shall direct. Hence wc 
are bound to perform the obligation under which we stand 
to his creatures, not merely on account of our relations to 
th^m, but also on account of llie relaUtms in which we 
and (Aei/ stand to God. 

And hence, in general, our feelmg of moral obligation is 
a peculiar and instinctive impulse, arising at once by the 
' {HiDciples of our constitution, as soon as the relations are 
perceived in which we stand to the beings, created and 
uncreated, with whom we are connected. 

The pnaof of this must rest, as I am aware, with every 
man's consciousness. A few illustrative remarks may, 
however, not be altogether useless. 

I think, if we reflect upon the subject, that the manner 
in which we attempt to awaken moral fedings, conflims 
the view which I have taken. In such a case, if I mistake 
not, we alwaya place before the mind the relation in which 
the parties stand to each other, 

1 . If we wish to awaken in ourselves gratitude to another, 
we do not reflect that this affection will produce the great- 
est good ; but we remember the mdividual in the rdaUon 
of benefactor ; and we place this relation in the strongest 
possible light. If this will not produce gratitude, our effect, 
of necessity, fails. 

3. If we desire to inflame moral indignation ag^nst 
crime, we show the relations m which the parties stand to 
each other, and expect hence to produce a convicUon of 
the greatness of die obligation which such turpitude vio- 
lates. 

3. So, if we wish to overcome evil with good, we place 
ourselves in the relation of benefacWM- to the injurious per- 
son ; and, in spite of himself, he is frequently compelled to 
yield to the law of his nature; and gratitude for favors, and 
sorrow for injury, spontaneously arise in his bosran. 

4. And, in the plan of man's redemption, it seems to me 
that the Deity has acted on this principle. Irrespectively 
of a remedial dispensatitni, he is known to us only as a 
Creator, all wise and all powerful, perfect in holiness, jus- 
tice, and truth. To oui fellen nature, these attributes could 
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minister nothing but terror. He, therefore, has revealed 
himself to us in the relation of a Savior and Redeemer, a 
God forgiving transgression and iniquity ; and thus, by all 
the power of IhU new relation, he imposes upon us new 
obligations to gratitude, repentance, and love. 

5. And hence it is, tfiat God always asserts, that as, from 
the iact of this new relation, our obligationt to him are in- 
creased ; so, he who rejects the gospel is, in a special man- 
ner, a sbner, and is exposed to a more tenible condemnation. 
The climax of all that is awfiil in the doom of the unbe- 
lieving, is expressed by the terms, " the wrath of the 

Again. I am not much accustomed to such refined 
^>eculations ; but I think that obedience or love to God, 
from any more ultimate motive, than that this affection is 
due to him because he m God, and our God, is not piety. 
Thus, if a child say, I will obey my father, because it is 
for the happiness of the family ; what the character of this 
action would be, I am not prepared to say ; but I think 
the action would not be Jilial obedience. Filitd obedience 
is the obeying of another, because he is my father; and it 
is riLiu. obedience, only in so lar as it proceeds from this 
motive. This will be evident, if we substitute for the love 
of the happmess of the family, the love of money, or s«ne 
other such motive. Eveiy one sees, that it would not be 
filial obedience, for a child to obey his parent because he 
would be well paid fir it. 

Now, it seems to me, that the same piinciple applies b 
the other case. To feel under obligation to love God, 
because this affection would be productive of the greatest 
good, and not on account of what he is, and of the relations 
in which he stands to us, seems to me not to be piety ; that 
is, not to be the feeling, which a creature is bound to exer- 
cise towards his Creator. If the obligation to the love of 
God can really arise from any thing more ultimate than the 
essential relation which he sustains to us, why may not this 
more ultimate motive be something else, as well as the love 
of the greatest good ? I do not say that any thing else 
would be as benevolent ; but I speak metaphysically, and 
say, that, if real piety, or love to God, may truly spring 
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from any thing more ultimate tlian God himself, 1 do not 
see why it may not spring from one thing as well as from 
another ; and thus, true piety might spring from various 
and dissimilar motives, no one of which has any real refer- 
ence to God himself. 

My view of this subject, in few words, is as follows : 
t. We stand in relations to the several beings with which 
we are connected, such, that some of them, as soon as they 
are conceived, suggest to us the idea of moral obligation. 

2. Our relations to our feBow-men suggest this convic- 
tion, in a limited and restricted sense, corresponding to the 
idea of general or essential equality. 

3. The relation in which we stand to the Deity suggests 
the ccHiviction of universal and unlimited love and obedience. 
This binds us to proper dispositions towards Him; and, 
also, to such dispositions towards his creatures, as he shall 
appoint. 

4. Hence, our duties to man are enforced by a twofold 
obligation ; first, because of our relations to man at man ; 
and, secondly, because of our relation to jnan as being, with 
ourselves, a creature of God. 

5. And hence an act, which is performed in obedience to 
our obligations to man, may be virfvous ; but it is not pious, 
imless it also be perfoimed in obedience to our obligations 
to God. 

6. And hence we see that two things are necessaiy, in 
order to constitute any being a moral agent. They are, 
first, that he possess an intellectual power, by which he can 
understand the relation in which he stands to the beings by 
whom he is surrounded ; secondly, that he possess a moral 
power, by which the feeling of obligation is su^ested to 
him, as soon as the relation in which he stands is under- 
stood. This is sufficient to render him a moral agent. He 
is accountable, just in proportion to the opportunity which 
he has enjoyed, for acquiring a knowledge of the relations 
in which he stands, and of the manner in which his obliga- 
ticHis are to be discharged. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

CONSCIENCE, OR THE MOSAL SENSE. 



18 THBRB A CONBCieNCCr 

Bt conscience, or the moral sense, is meant, that fitculty 
by which we disceni the moral quality of actions, and br 
which we are capable of certain adecuons in respect to this 
quality. 

By facalty, is meant any particular part of our constitu- 
tion, by which we become dfected by the various quaUties 
and relalioas of b^gs around us. Thus, by taste, we are 
conscious of tbe existence of beauty and deformity; by 
perception, we acquire a knowledge of the existence and 
qualities of the material w<»id. And, in general, if we 
discern any quality in the universe, or produce or suffer any 
change, it seems alroost a truian to say, that we have a 
Acuity, or power, ibr so dcung. A man who sees, must 
have eyes, or the £tculty for seeing ; and if he have not 
eye*, this is cnisidered a sufficient reason why he tAoidd 
not see. And thus, it is universally admitted, that there 
may be a thousand qualities in nature, of which we have 
no knowledge, for the ^ple reason, that we have not been 
created with the faculties for discerning them. There is a 
wcnid without us, and a world within us, which exactly 
correspond to each other. Unless both exist, we can never 
be conscious of tbe existence of either. 

Now, that we do actually observe a moral quality in the 
actions of men, must, I thiiuc, be admitted. £very human 
h&ag is conscious, that, frixa childhood, be has observed iL 
We do not say, that all men discern this qiudity with 
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equal accuncTi any mCM« tbao that (hey all see with equal 
distinctness : but we say, that all men perceive it in some 
actions ; and that there is a multitude of cases in which 
thor peicepbcMis of it will be found univeisally to agree. 
And, moreover, this quality, and the feeling which accom- 
panies the peiceptioD of it, are unlike diose derived from 
evCTT other faculty. 

The question would then seem reduced to thb, Do we 
perc^ve this quality of actions by a fungle ^ulty, or by a 
combination of feculties ? I think it must be evident, from 
what has been already stated, that this noti<»i is, in its 
nature, simple and ultimate, and dittinct from every other 
notion. Now, if this be the oase, it seems self-evident, that 
-we must have a distinct and separate faculty, to make us 
of this dtttmct and « 



acquainted with the existence of this dtttmct and tmarate 
quaUtt/. This is the case in respect to all other disdnct 
qualities : it is, surely, reasonable to suppose, that it would 
be the case with this, unless some reascHi can be shown to 
the contrary. 

But, after all, this questioa b, to the moral philosophar, 
of but comparatively httle impcartance. All that is necessa- 
ry to his investigations is, that it be admitted that there is 
such a quality, and that men are so constituted as to per- 
cave it, and to be susceptible of certain afiections, in con- 
sequence of that perception. Whether these &cts are 
accounted fe, on the suppoation of the existence of a 
angle feculty, or of a combination of faculties, will not 
afreet the question of moral obligautm. All that is neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the science is, that it be admitted 
that there ts such a quality in actions, and tiiat man is 
endowed with a constitution capable of biiuging him into 
rdatk>n to it. 

It may, however, be wmth while to con^der scone of the 
objections which have been ui^d against the suppo^tion 
of the existence of such a fecutty. 

I. It has heen stud, if such a facul^ has been bestowed, 
it must have been -bestowed univereally : but it is not be- 
stowed universally ; for, what swne nations consider li^t. 
Other nations con»der wrong, as infanticide, pttnicKle, 
dudling, kc. 
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1. To tbii it nny be amwsrod, fint, ibe olMotiaa nwnn 

to admit the universality of the existence of rfmarimet, 
or the power of diecemmg in certain actiMu a nwnl quall^. 
It admits that, ereiy where, men make this digtinction; 
but affinns, that, in difierent countries, they refer ibe quality 
to di&reot aclioaa. Now, hoto thii differetux u to be 
accowOed for, may be a question ; but iBe fatAy as stated 
in the objection, shows the universaUty of ibe pows (^ 
obeerving such a quality in actions. 

S. &jt, secondly, we have stud that we discover the 
moral quality of acticms in the isatevAfm, How, it u not the 
/act, that this difference exists, as stated in the objection, if 
the intention of aciiwu be considered. Where was it not 
c<Miadered light to intend the happiness of parents 1 
Where was it not considered wrong to miend their mii»v ? 
Where was it ever coosidered right to intend to loqiulo 
kindness by injuiy ? and where was it ever considared 
wiong to intend to requite kiodneM with still greater Idn^ 
ness? In regard to me manner in which tbrae mteatiom 
nay be Jidfilied, there may be a di&rence ; but aa to the 
mual quality <^ these intention! themteket, as well bb of 
many othere, there is a very universal agreement among mm> 

3. And still more, it will be seen, oa exanvnaUon, that, 
in these very cases, in which widds acdoqs are practised, 
they are justified tm the ground of a good infenfton, or (k 
some view of the lelaticHis between the parties, wtucb, if 
true, would render them innocent. Thus, if in&oticide be 
justed, it is on the ground, that this world is a place of 
miseiT, and that the infant is better off not to encounter its 
ttoublea ; that is, that the parent wishes or intends well to 
the child : or else it is defended on the ground, that the re- 
lation between parent and child is such as to confer on the 
aae the right of life and death over the other; and, there- 
&m, that to take its life is aa bnocent as the slaymg of a 
Ivute, or the destraction of a vegetable. Thus, also, are 
parricide, and revenge, and vanous other wrong actiooS) 
defended. Where can die race of men be fixind, be th^ 
ever so savage, who need to be told that mgratituds m 
wrcffig, that pvents ought to love their childiwi, or Ultt 
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men ought to be submissire and obedieiit to the Supreme 
Dirinity ? 

4. And still iiKve, I think one of the strongest exemplifi- 
cations of the unireisality of nuns] distinctions, is found in 
the chftracler of many of the ancient heathen. They per- 
ceived these distinctions, and feh and obeyed the impidses 
of conscience, even though at variance with all the ex- 
amples of the deities whom tliey worshipped. Thus, says 
Rousseau, "Cast your eyes over all the nations of the 
world, and all the histories of nations. Amid so many 
inhuman and absurd superstitions, amid that prodigious 
diver»ty of manners and characters, you will find every 
where the same principles and distinctions of moral good 
and evil. The paganism of the ancient w(xld produced, 
indeed, abcaninaue gods, who, on earth, would have bera 
shunned or punished as monsters; and who ofiered, as a 
picture of supreme happiness, only crimes tocommit, or pas- 
sions to satiate. But Vice, aimed with this sacred authority, 
descended in vain fixnn the eternal abode. Shefmoid in 
the heart of man, a moral instinct to repel her. The oon- 
tmence of Xenocrates was admired hj those who cele- 
brated the debaucheries of Jupiter. Ttie chaste L^creUa 
adored the unchaste Venus. The most intrepid Rfnnan 
sacrificed to fear. He mvoked the god who dethroned bis 
father, and died without a murmur by the hand of his own. 
The most contemptible divinities were served by the great- 
est men. The holy voice of nature, stronger than that of 
the gods, made itself heard, and respected, and obeyed on 
earth, and seemed to banish to the confines of heaven, guilt 
and die guilty." Quoted by Dr. Brown, Lecture 75. 

II. Again, the objection has been made m another form. 
It is said, that savages vblate, without remorse or comptmc- 
lum, the plainest principles of right. Such is the case, 
when they are guilty of revenge and. licentiousness. 

This objection has been partiy considered before. It 
may, however, be added, 

Fini. No men, nor any class of men, violate every taanl 
[H«cept without cMnpunctwn, without the feeling of gtuh, 
and tne consciousness of desert of puobhment. 
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Sumidbf. Hence tbe objectioa will nlher pfova the 

csiMsicfl of a dtfectite w wiptrfiet eoMdaux, tbgn dwt 
BO such beiiltf exius. The some objeetioo would fwov* 
w desume of taMe or of imdcrataiiding ; becKuse thew 
&C(dtiea exist, only in in imperfect state, among savages 
and uncultivated men. 

III. It has been t^ijected, again, that, if we suppose this 
Suxltr to exist, it is, aft« all, useless ; far if a man fdease 
to vimate it, and to sofier the pain, tbra this is the end of 
the questicn, and, as Dr. Paler says, "the motal iustincl 
pruin has nothing more to ofier. 

To this it may be answoed : 

Tba objection proceeds upmi a mistake tespecting the 
finetian of cooseiflace. Its use is, to t^ch us to discern 
wr moral obligations, aod to impel us.towaids the cocre' 
spontUng action. It is not pKtended, by the believen in a 
moisl sense, that man may not, after all, do as he chooses. 
Ail that diey contend far is, that he is constituted with 
•och a faculty, and that the poBManoo of it is necessary to 
iaa moral accoontdiility. It is in bjs power to obey it or 
to disobey it, just as he pleases. The lact that a man may 
obey or disobey conscience, no nK»« proves that it doea 
not exist, than the bet that he sometimes does, and some* 
times does act obey, pasaiiHt, proves thu he is deatttule of 



SECTION II. 

OF TBB HANNBR IN WBtOH THC DHIIBION Or OONBClEirOE !■ 



Whoever will attentively observe the operations of his 
own nund, when deciding upon a mcxal question, and vhat 
canning that decision into e^t, will, I think, be conscious 
of sevend distinct foims of mcwal feding. These I sup- 
pose to be the fallowbg : 

I. Suppose we are delibenting, respecting an actioa, 
hfin ftrfirmmg it. 
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1, If we pause, tuid candidly consido' the Datute of an 
BcOtw, which inWves, in any respect, our lelatimis with 
otheis ; amidst the various qualities which chatacterize the 
action, we sjiall not M to jierceiTe ita moral quality. We 
may paetave it to be gratifying or self-denying, courteous 
or uncivil, in fiiror of, or agtunst, our interest ; but, distinct 
&Dm all these, and tlLfiering &om them all, we may always 

Ecetve, that it seems to us to be either right or wrcxig. 
t a man rectdlect any of the cases in his own hbtory, in 
which he has been called upoo to act under important 
responsibility, and he will easily remember, both the feet, 
and the pain and dbtress produced by the conflict of these 
opponte impul^ODS. It is scarcely necessary to i^nark, 
that we easUy, or, at least, with much greater ease, peiceire 
this quality in the actions of others. We discern the tm>t» 
b our bnlKer't eye much sooner than the beam in our 
own eye. 

3. Besides this discriminabng power, I think we may 
readily observe a distinct impulie to do that which we c(»i- 
ceive to be right, and to leave undone that which we con- 
ceive to be wrong. This impulse we express by the words 
ou^t, and ought not. Thus, we say it is right to tell the 
truth ; and / ought to tell it. It is wrong to tell a lie ; 
and I ought not to tell it. Ou^t, and ought not, seem to 
convey the abttract idea of right and wrtHig, together with 
the odier notion (rf impulsion to do, t* not to do, a partic- 
ular uction. Thus, we use it always to de^gnate a motive 
to action, as we do passion, or self-love, or any other motive 
power. If we are asked, why we perfotmed any action, 
we re[riy, we acted thus, because it gratified our deares, or 
because it wufor our mterett, upon the whole, or because 
we feh diat tve ought to act thus. Esther of tliem is con- 
sidered sufficient to account for the fiut ', that is, either of 
them explains the motive or impulse, in obedience to which 
we acted. It is, also, manifest, that we use the term, not, 
merely to designate an impulse, but, also, an oUigatim to 
act in coafi»mity with it. Thus we say, we ought to do 
a thing, meaning that we are not only impelled towards the 
action, but that we are under an imperative obligation to 
act thus. This is still mare distinctly seen, when we speak 
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of another. When we saj^ of a friend, that be ou^ to 
do taty OoDg, as we cannot judge of the impulses which 
move him, ve refer, principally, to this coovicDon of obli- 
gadcn, which, above evwy other, should govern him. 

The power of this impulse of conscience is most dis- 
&1CU7 seen, when it comes into c(dli»on with the impulse 
of stnine and vehement pas^n. It is then, that the hu- 
man soul is a^tated to the fidl extent of its capacity fw 
emotion. And this contest generally ctxitiDues, specially 
if we have decided in oppo^tion to conscience, until tl» 
action b cnnmenced. llie voice of ccmscience is then 
lost amid the wturiwind of passion ; and it is not heard 
until after the deed is dcme. It is on this account, that this 
state of mind is Ibquendy selected by the poets, as a 
subject for delineation. Shakspeare frequently alludes to 
all these offices of conscience, with the bapinest efiecU 

The constant monitory power of conscience is thus illus- 
trated, by one of the murderers about to assassinate the 
Duke of Clarence : " I'll not meddle with it (conscience) ; 
it is a dangerous thing ; it makes a man a coward ; a man 
cannot steal, but it accuseth him ; a man cannot swear, 
but it checks him. 'Tis a blushing, shamefitced spirit, 
that muOnies in a man's bosom: it fills <me Ml of ob- 
stacles. It made me once lestote a purse of gold, that, 
by chance, I found. It b^gais any man that keeps it" 
Bickard IJI, Act i, Sc. 4. "Kie whole scene is a striking 
exemplification of the wotkings <^ conscience, even in the 
bosoms of the most abanduied of men. The wicked 
Clarence appeals to die amsdatcet of his murdereis ; and 
they strengthen themselves against his appeals, by referring 
to [lis own atrocities, and thus awakening in their own 
bosrans the convictim that he ovght to die. 

The state of mind of a man meditating a wicked act, 
and the tranporary victmy of cwscience, are seen in the 
fblk)wing extract from Macbeth. He recalls the relatioos, 
in which Duncan stood to him, and these produce so strong 
8 convicti(Hi of the wickedness of the murder, that he 
decides not to cwnmit it. 



v.GoogIc 



THz sseinoN or comoizMcx. 

Wtdi hi* Hineue, nicceii ; thtt but tUa blow 

Mi^ be the be-ktl and tbe end-all here. 
But heie, upon thia bank tnd ibotJ of titne, — 
We 'd iarnp the life to some.— But, in theac OHH, 
W« BtiU iuve judgment hei« ; tlut wa but teuh 
Bload7 iiutructioDi, which, being taught, retum 
To plague the inventor. Thi» even-handed iuatioe 
Cooinienda die ingredienU of ooi pcHioned cluJiee 
To ODT own lip*. He's here in dmiiU Inut: 
Firtt, aa I am bia lanmum and liii street, 
Strong botitogaiiallkt deed; then, a> hii &«(, 
Who ikmdd agaiiut lu* murderer ^Qt the door, 
Not bear the knife mTBelf. Beadea, thia Doucaii 
Hath Wtu kUfiteidtta *o nuai, hath been 
S9 c{«ar in Au gnai Met, that Mi virtvtt 
Will idead like mgeu, tnuapet-tonned, againrt 
Tb« deep damnation<^ bia Uking off. 



The tuoguish which attends upm an actioD not yet com- 
mencect, wit only tesolved upon, while we still doubt ot 
its Uwiulness, is finely illustrated by the same author, iu 
the caee oS Bnitus, who, though a man of greet tbrtitude, 
was, by the anguish of contending emotions, deprived of 
aleep, and ao changed in behanw, as to pn bis wife 
rsaMMi to suspect the cause of his disquiemde ; 

" Since Caanoa firat did wbet me agajnat CMaar, 
1 haTe not alept 

Between the acliug of a dreadfiil thing' 
And tbe first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaima, or ■ hideotu dream: 
The rtttiiu, and the nuirtal nutrummlt. 
Art Mm in anmcU; and tbe atata at man, 
Like to a little kinfdam, anSera then 
The natore of an mturrectioa." 

J. CiEfar,Actil, 80. 1. 

The same contest between conscifflice and the lower 
propensities, is, as I suppose, giapbicaUy described by the 
Apostle Paul, in the seventh chapt» of his E^stle to the 
Romans. 

II. Suppose now an action to le done. I think that 
every one who examines his own heart will be conscious 
of another class of feelings cfMuequent mi tboae to which 
we have just alluded. 
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1. If he have obey^ the impulaes of conscimce, and 
lensted successfully the impulses at variance with k, be 
will be conscious of a feeling o( innocence, of self-appro- 
bation, of des«t of reward. If die action have been done 
by another, he will feel towards him a sentiment of respect, 
of moral approbation, and a desire to see him rewarded, 
and, on many occa^ons, to lewaid him himself 

2. K he hare disobeyed the impulses of conscience, he 
will be conscious of guilt, of self-ahasemoit, and self-disap- 

Erobation at lemoise, and of desert of pumsbmenL If it 
ave b6en done by another, he will be conscious of a sen- 
timent of moral disapprobation, and of a desire that the 
offender should be punished, and, in many cases, of a desire 
to punish him hiroself. Of course, I do not say that all 
these feelings can be traced, by r^ecWHi upon every 
acbon ; but 1 think that, in all cases in which our moral 
sensibilities are at all aroused, we can trace some, and fre 
quendy all of them. 

In acccuxlance with these lemorics, serial facts may be 
noticed. 

The boldness of innocence, and the timidity of guilt, so 
often observed by moralists and poets, may be thus easily 
accounted fcx. The virtuous man is ctmscious of deserving 
nothing but reward. Whom, then, should he fear? The 
guilty man is conscious of desert of ptmishment, and is 
aware that every one who knows of his odence desires to 
punish him ; and as he never is certain hut that every one 
knows it, wh<xn can he trust? And, still more, there b, 
with the feeling of desert of punishment, a dis^o^tion to 
submit to punishment arising from our own self-disapproba- 
tion and remorse. This depresses the spirit, and humbles 
the courage of the ofeider, far more than even the external 
circumstances by which he is surrounded. 

Thus, says Solomon, "the wicked flee when no man 
puisueth ; but the righteous is bold as a Uon." 

" Wliat atrangei breutplite tban a bent unt&inted f 
Thiiee ia he armed, who hath hii quurel jiut ,' 
And he but naked, thousb lock'di^ in Mttl, 
Whote coMtiaue irilh tnnij'te* u comqittd." 

9d Pmt Htmry VI, Act Ui, Bo. %. 
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2d Part Henry VI, Act v, Be. 6. 

" I feel witliiD roe 
A prace, AmK oil earthly dienitiea, — 
A #itU and gtda caaaeveaetr. 

Hmrj VIII, Act ui, Be. S. 

The effect of guilt : 

" No wonder whj 
I felt rebuked benrotb hu eye ; 
I might h&ve known, there ma hi( oiu, 
Whose look coold qoell Lard Hannion." 

JUomuini, Cant, ri, 17. 

'■ Cone on yon baae marajider's lance. 
And doubly cura'd my fkiling brand i 
A tinfvl heart makes /uU< hand." 

dVoniuiM, Cant, ti, St. 33. 

It is in consequence of the same fiicls, that crime is, wkh 
so great certainty) detected. 

A noan, before the comiruq^on of crime, can foresee no 
reason why he might not ctHumit it, with ^ certainty of 
escaping detection. He can perceive no reascu why be 
should be even suspected; and can ima^e a thousand 
methods, in which suspicion, awakened, might with perfect 
ease be allayed. But, as soon as he becomes guilty, his 
relations to lus fellow-men are entirely changed. He be- 
c(»Bes suspicioua of every one, and thus sees every occur- 
rence through a &lse medium. Hence, he cannot act like 
an innocent man ; and this very difieience in his cmiduct, 
is very often the sure means of bis detection. When to 
this ^!ect, [voduced upcm the mind by guilt, is added the 
&ct, diat every action must, by the condition of our being, 
be attended by antecedents and consequents beyond our 
contn^, all of which lead directly to the discovery of the 
truth, it is not wraiderfiil, that the guil^ so laiely escape. 
Hence it baa grown into a proverb, " nniider will out ; " 
and such we generallr find to be the fact. 

This efiect of guilt upoo human acticm hu been fre- 
quoitly t^narked. 

Thug, Macbeth, aAer the wurda: of Duncan : 
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" QnihiiieM will ipetk, though lonfon w«n got oT hm." 

The same fact is frequently asserted in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Thus, " The Lwd b known by the judgmeot that 
be executeth ; the wicked is mared in the uonc of his ovm 
handt." 

" Though hand jm in hand, the wicked shall not go 
unpunished." 

1 hope that I need not apolo|^ ia introducing into 
Bucb a discusaoo so many iliustratuos from poetiy. They 
are allowed, on all hands, to be accurate delineations of tlw 
woikings of the human mind, and to have been ipade by 
most accurate observers. They were made, also, without 
the pos^bility of bias from any theory ; and therefore are 
of great value, when they sorve to confirm any theoretical 
views, with which they may chance to cdncide. They 
rinw, at least, in what light poets, whcne only object is to 
observe the human heart, have consdered conscience, and 
what tb^ have supposed to be its iimctioDs, and its mode 
of operatKHt. 



SECTION 111. 

THK AUTHMUTV OF CONSCIBNCE. 

We have, thus &r, endeaTored to show, that there is in 
man a faculty denominated Oxtscience ; and that it is not 
merely a discnroiitating, but also an impulsive &culty. 
The next question to be considered is, what is the authtmty 
of this knpulse. 

The object of the present section is, to show that this 
is the mott aathoritativt w^uUe of which vie find ouriehet 
MwoepffUe, 

Toe supremacy of Coostuence may be illustrated in 
▼BiiouB ways. 
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I. It is bvolved in the very ccmcepooa which men fbmi 
of this feculty. 

The various iinpul»es of which we find ourselves suscep- 
^ble, can dider only in two respects, that of itrengtk and 
that of authorUy. 

When we beneve them to differ In nothing but strength, 
we feel ourselves perfectly at liberty to obey the strong- 
est. Thus, if di&rent kinds of food be set before us, 
all equally healthy, we feel entirely at liberty to partake 
of that which we prefer ; that is, of that to which we are 
most strongly impelled. If a man is to decide between 
making a journey by land, or by water, he considers it a 
sufficient motive for choice, that the cme mode of travel- 
ling b more pleasant to hun than the other. But when 
our impulses differ in authority, we feel obliged to neglect 
the dimrence ui strength oS impulse, and to obey that, be 
it ever so weak, which is of the higher authority. Thus, 
suppose our desire for any pardculBT kind of food to be 
ever so strong, and we know that it would injure our 
health; self-love woidd admonish us to leave it 8j<me. 
Now, self-love being a more authoritative impulse than 
passion, we should feel an obligation to obey it, be its 
admonition ever so weak, and the impulse of appetite ever 
so vehement. If we yield to the impube of appetite, be it 
ever so strong, in opposition to that of self-love, be it ever 
so weak, we feel a consciousness of self-degradation, and of 
acting unworthily of our nature ; and, if we see another 
person acting in this manner, we cannot avoid feeling 
towards him a sentiment of contempt. " 'Tis not in folly 
not to scorn a fool." And, in general, whenever we act 
in obedience to a lower, and in opposition to a higher sen- 
timent, we feel this consciousness of de^dadcMi, which we 
do not feel when the impulses difier oniy in degree. And, 
conversely, whenever we feel this consciousness of degrada- 
tion, for acting in obedience to one instead of to another, 
we may know that we have violated that which is of the 
higher authority. 

If, now, we reflect upon our feelings consequent upon 
any mmal action, I think we shall find, that we always an 
ccmscious of a seoUmmt of self-degradatiw, whenever we 
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Asobey the riMmition of conscieiice, be that mooitioD etier 
MO weak, to gratify the impulse of appetite, or passion, « 
self-love, be that impulse erer to itrong. Do we consider 
it auy palliadon of the guilt of murder, for the ciiniinal to 
declare, that his vindictive feelings impelled him much more 
strongly than his conscience? whereas, if we perceived in 
these impulses no other di^rence than that of strength, we 
should consider this not merely an excuse, but a justifica- 
tion. And that the impulse of conscience is of the highest 
authority, is evident from the fact, that we cannot conceive 
of any circumstances, in which we should not feel guilty 
and degraded, from acting in obedience to any impulse 
whatever, in opposition to the impulse of conscience. And 
thus, we cannot conceive of any more exalted character, 
than that of him, who, on all occasions, yields himself up 
implicidy to the impulses of conscience, all things else 
to the contraiy notwidistanding. I ihbk no higher evi- 
dence can be produced, to show that we do really confer 
the impulse of conscience of higher authority than any 
other of which we are susceptible. 

II. The same truth may, I think, be rendered evident, 
by observing the feelings which arise within us, when we 
compare the actions of men with those of beings of an 
inferior order. 

Suppose a brute to act from appetite, and injure itself by 
gluttony ; or from passion, and mjure another brute from 
anger: we feel nothing like tmmd disapprobation. We 
pity it, and strive to put it out of its power to act thus in 
iiitiue. We never teel that a biute is disgraced or degraded 
by such an action. But suppose a man to act thus, and 
we cannot avoid a feeling of disapprobation and of disgust ; 
a conviction that the man has done violence to his nature. 
Thus, to call a man a brute, a sensualist, a glutton, is to 
speak of hun in the most insulting manner : it is to say, 
in the strongest tenns, that he has acted unworthily of hini' 
self, and of the nature with which his Creator has endowed 
him. 

A^ain. Let a brute act frcHD deUberate selfishness ; that 
is, with deUberate caution seek its own happiness upon the 
whole, uiunindfiil of Ihe impuluoos of present appetite, but 
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yet vfhoQy regardless of the happiness <^ any oth» of its 
species. In no case do we feel disgust at such a course of 
acOon ; and in many cases, we, on the contrary, rather 
regard it with favor. We thus speak of the cunning of 
annuals in taking their prey, in escaping danger, and in 
securing for themselves all the amount of grad&ation that 
may be in their power. We are sensible, in these cqses, 
that the animal has acted fix»n the highest impubes of 
which the Creator has made it susceptible. But let a man 
act thus. Let him, carefol merely of his own happiness 
upon the whole, be careliil for nothing else, and be perfectly 
wiUing to sacrifice the happiness of others, to any amount 
whatsoever, to promote his own, to the least amount soever. 
Such has been, fi^quently, the character of sensual and 
unfeeling tyrants. We are conscious, in such a case, of a 
sentiment of disgust and deep disapprobatdon. We feel 
that the man has not acted m obedience to the highest 
impulses of which he was susceptible ; and poets, and 
satirists, and historians, unite in holding him up to the world, 
as an object of universal detestation and abhorrence. 

Again. Let another man, disregarding the impulses of 
passion, and appetite, and self-love, act, under all circum- 
stances, in obedience to the mc»iitions of conscience, un- 
moved and unallured by pleasure, and unawed by power ; 
and we instinctively feel that he has attained to the highest 
eminence to which our nature can aspire ; and that he has 
acted fixim the highest impulse of which his nature is sus- 
ceptiMe. We are conscious of a conviction of his superi- 
onty, which nothing can outweigh ; of a feeling of venera- 
tion, allied to the reverence which is due to the Supreme 
B«ng. And with this homage to virtue, all history is 
filled. The judge may condemn the innocent, but posterity 
will condemn the judge. The tyrant may murder the 
martyr, but after ages will venerate the martyr, and exe- 
crate the tyrant. And if we will look over the names of 
those, on wh(»n all past time has united m conferring the 
tribute of praise-woTthiness, we shall find them to be the 
names of those who, although they might differ in other 
respects, yet were similar in this, that titey shmie resplendwt 
in the logtre c^ unsullied virtuf!. 
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Now, as our Creator has cooBtinited us such as we an, 
and as, hy our very cooBUtutioa, we do thua ccMisider coo- 
science to be the most authoritative impulse of oui natura, 
it must be the most autbontaUve, unless we believe that He 
has deceived us, or, which is the same thing', that He has 
so ibniied us, as to give credit to a tie. 

ni. The supremacy of ccmscieace may be abo illustra- 
ted, by showing the necessity of (his supremacy, to the 
accomplishment of the objects foi which mac was created. 

When we consider any work of art, as a ^stera c(»n- 
posed of parts, and arranged lor the accomplishment of a 
given object, diere are three several views which we loay 
have of it, and all of them necessary to a complete and 
perfect knowledge of the thing. 

1. We must have a knowledge of the several parti of 
which it is compoaed. Thus, he who would undeistuid a 
watch, must know the various wheels and spnngs which 
enter into the formation of the instrument. But this alme, 
as, for instance, if they were spread separately before him, 
up<m a table, would |^ve him a very imperfect cooceptioa 
of a watch. 

3. He must, therefore, understand how these parts are 

Sut together. This will greatly increase his knowledge ; 
ut it will still be imperfect, for he may yet be ignorant of 
the rektHmu which the parts sustain to eadi other. A 
man might look at a steam'Cngine until he was famiiiady 
acquainted with its whtAe machinery, and yet not know 
whether the paddles were designed to roove Uie pistwi-iod, 
or the piston-rod to move the paddles. 

3. It is necessary, therefore, that he should have a con- 
ceptitm of the relation which the several parts sustam to 
each other; that is, of the e&ct which eveiy part was 
designed to raoduce upon every other part. Wbcni he has 
arrived at this idea, and has combined it with the othw 
ideas just mentioned, then, and not UU then, b his knowl- 
edge of the instrument cconplete. 

It is manliest, that this last notJoo, that of the relati(KU 
which the parts sustain to each other, is, frequently, (^ 
more importance than either of the others, fu who has 
a concep^n of the cause of ntotion in a steam-engine, aad 
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of the manner in which the ends are accomplished, has a 
more valuable notion of the instrument, than he who has 
ever so accurate a knowledge of the several parts, without 
a conception of the relation. Thus, in the history of 
astronomy, the existence of the several parts of the solar 
system was known for ages, without being producUve of 
any valuable result. The progress of astronomy is to be 
dated &om the momentj when the relation which the several 
parts hold to each other, was discovered by Copernicus. 

Suppose, now, we desire to ascertain what is the relaOtHi 
which the several parts of any system are designed, by its 
author, to sustain to each other. I know of no other way, 
than to find out that series of relations, in obedience to which 
the system will acctanplish the object for which it was con- 
stmcted. Thus, if we deme to ascertain the relation which 
the parts of a watch are designed to sustain to each other, 
we inquire what is that series of relations, in obedience Jo 
which, it will accomplish the purpose for which it was con- 
structed, that is, to keep time. For instance, we should 
conduct the inquiiy by trying each several part, and ascer- 
taining by experiment, wnemer, on the supposition that it 
vxM the cause of motion, the result, namely, the keeping of 
time, could be eSected. After we had tried them all, and 
had found, that under no other relation of the parts to each 
other, than that which assumes the mainspiing to be the 
source of motion, and the balance wheel to be Uie regulator 
of the motion, the result could be produced ; we .should 
conclude, with c«rt^ty, that this was the relation of the 
parts to each other, mtended to be established by the maker 
of the watch. 

And, again, if an instmment were designed for several 
purposes, and if it was found, that not only a single pur- 
pose could not be accomplished, but that no one of them 
could be accomplished, under any other system of relations 
than that which had been at first discovered, we should 
arrive at the highest proof of which the case was suscep- 
tible, that such was the relation intended to be established 
between the parts, by the inventor of the machine. 

Now, man is a system composed of parts in the manner 
tbore stated. He has various powers, and &cultie8, and 
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uaptiltes ; and he ia mtiifeslly deugned to |)rodtice son* 
nwlt. As lo tbe ultiniate design for which msn was 
created, there may be a di&rence of opiakw. In (»M 
meWf bowever, I presonae theie will be no di^eace. It 
wiU be allowed by all, that he was designed for the produc- 
tion of his own happiness. Lodi at his senses, his int^lect, 
bis affectioDS, and at the external objects with which these 
are brought into relation ; and at tlie effects of the legiti- 
mate action of these powers upm th«r appropriate objects ; 
and no one can for a mcMnent doubt, dial this was oim 
ot^t for which man was created. Thus, it is as clear, 
that the eye was inteoded to be a source of pleasure, as that 
it was intended to be the instrument of vision. It is as clear, 
that the ear was intmded K>be a source of pleasure, as to be 
the organ of hearing. And thus of the other bcntties. 

But when we consider man as as instrument for the pro- 
ductioQ of happiness, it b manifest, that we imist take mto 
the account, ntan as a society, as weH as man as an indi- 
vidoal. The largn part of the happiness of the iDdividual 
depends' wpoo society ; so dial whatever would destnr^ 
society, — w, what b, m fiict, the same tiring, destroy 
the happiness of man as a society,— wo^d destroy tlia 
happiness of msn as an iadiridual. And such b the con- 
stituti(»i under wMch we are placed, that no benedt w 
injury can be, in its aature, individual. Whoever truly 
promotes his own haj^ess, promotes the happiness of 
society ; and whoever promotes the happiness of soinety, 
prornotes hb own happmess. In ihb view of the subject, 
It will then be pcopei to consider man as a society, as an 
instrument for producing the happiness of man as a society ; 
as well as man as an tndindud, as an instrument for pro- 
ducing the happiness of man as an individual. 

Let us now consider man as an instrument fot the pro- 
ducUHi of human happmess, in the sense here explained. 

If we exambe the impulsive and restraining Acuities of 
man, we shall find, that they may, generally, be compre- 
hended under three classes : — 

I. PoMton or (mpetife. The object of thb class of our 
faculties la, to impel us towards certain acts, which produce 
immediate |deasure. Thus, the appetite for food impels us 
6* 
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to seek gratification hy eating. The lore of power impels 
us to seek the gratificatioa resultiDg from supeiionty ; and 
SO of all the rest. 

If we consider the nature of these faculties, we shall find, 
that they impel us to immediate gratification, without any 
respect to the consequences, either to ourselves or to 
Othei^; and that they know of no limit to indulgence, until, 
hy their own action, they paralyze the power of enjoyment. 
Thus, the love of food would impel us to eat, until eating 
ceased to be a source of pleasure. And where, fiom the 
nature of the case, no such limit exists, our passions are 
insatiable. Such is the case with the love of wealth, and 
the love of power. In these instances, there being, in the 
constitution of man, no limit to the power of gratification, 
the appetite grows by what it feeds on. 

2. Interest or self-love. This faculty impels us to seek 
our own happiness, con^dered in reference to a longer or 
shorter period; but always beyond the present moment. 
Thus, if appetite impelled me to eat, self-love would 
prompt me to eat such food, and in such quantity, as would 
produce for me the greatest amount of happiness, upon the 
whole. If passion prompted me to revenge, self-love would 
pxnnpt me to seek revenge in such a manner as would not 
mvolve me in greater distress than that which I now sufier ; 
or, to control the passion entirely, unless I could so gratify 
it, as to promote my own happiness for the future, as well 
as for the present. In all cases, however, the promptings 
of self-love have respect solely to the production of our own 
happiness ; they have nothing to do with the happiness of 
any other being. 

. 3. Comcience. The office of ctmscience, considered in 
relation to these other impulsive faculties, is, to restrain our 
appetites within such limits, that the gratification of them . 
will injure neither ourselves nor otheis ; and so to govern 
our self-love, that we shall act, not solely in obedience to 
the law of our own liappiness, but in obedience to that law, 
which restricts the pursuit of happiness within such limits, 
as shall not interfere with tlie happiness of others. It is 
not here asserted, that conscience always admonishes us to 
this effect ; or, that, when it admonishes us, it is always 
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successful. We may, if we please, disdjey its numitions ; 
<v, from teaaoos hereafter to be mentioned, its numiticHis 
may hare ceased. What we would speak of here, is the 
tendency and object of this faculty ; and the result to which, 
if it were perfectly obeyed, it would manifestly lead. And, 
that such IS its tendency, I think that no one, who reflects 
upon the opemtions of his own mind, can, fw a moment, 
doubt. 

Suppose, now, man to be a system, for the promotion 
of happiness, individual and sociid ; and that these various 
impelling powers are parts of it. These poweis being fre- 
quently, in their nature, contradictory ; that is, being stKh, 
that one frequendy impels to, and another repels Jrom, the 
same actic»i ; the question b, in what relation of these 
powera to each other, can the happiness of man be most 
successfiilly pnnnoted. 

I. It cannot be asserted, that, when these impulsions are 
at variance, it is a matter of indifference to which of them 
we yield ; that is, that a man is just as happy, and renders 
society just as happy, by obeying the one as the other. 
For, as men always obey either the one or the other, this 
would be to assert that all men are equally happy ; and 
that every man promoted his own happiness just as much 
by one course of conduct, as by another ; than which, noth- 
ing can be more directly at variance with the whole experi- 
ence of all men, in all ages. It would be to assert, that the 
glutton, who is racked with pain, is as happy as the tem- 
perate and healthy man ; and that Nero and Caligula were 
as great benefectors lo mankind, as Howard or Wilberfbtce. 

2. If, then, it be not indifferent to our happiness, to 
which of them we yield the supremacy, the question re- 
turns, Under what relation of each to die otlier, can the 
happiness of man be most successfiilly promoted ? 

1. Can the happiness of man be promoted, by subjecting 
his other impulses to his appetites and passions ? 

By refemng to the nature of appetite and passion, as 
previously explained, it will be seen that the result to the 
individual, of such a course, would be sickness and death. 
It would be a life of unresuained gratification of every 
desire, until the power of enjoymeut was exhausted , without 
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the least regai^ to the future ; and of le&sttt lo endlue imy 
present pain, do matter bow great might be the subeequeot 
advantage. Eveiy one nti^ see, tt^t, under the preseM 
constitution, such a couise of life must [woduce Boibutg but 
indiTidual nusery. 

The result upon society would be its utt» destruction. 
It would tender every man a faocious beast, bent upon 
nothiug but present gratjfication, utterly reckless of the 
consequences which graufication produced upon lumself, 
«ther directly, or through the instrum^itality of othera; 
and reckless of the havoc which he made of ^ happiness 
of his neighbor. Now, it is manifest, that the result of 
subjecting man to such a [mnmple, would be, not only the 
destniction of society, but, also, in a few years, the entire 
destrucboB of the human race. 

2. Can the happiness of man be best pnunoled by sub- 
jecting all his impulses to sdf-love ? 

It may be observed, that our knowledge of the future, 
and of the results oi the things around us, is manifestly 
msufficient to secure our own baj^inesa, even by the most 
sagacious self-love. Wh«i we give up the present pleas- 
ure, or aufier the present pam, we must, fivuB necessity, be 
wholly igomant whether we shall ever reap the advantage 
which we anticipate. The system, of which every in- 
dividual forms a part, was not constructed to secure the 
happiness of any single individual ; and he who devises his 
^ans with sole reference to himself, must find them contin- 
ually thwarted by that Omnipotent and Invisible Agency, 
which is overruling all things upcn prmckdes directly at 
variance witii those which he has adq>ted. Inasmuch, then, 
as we can never certainly tecwe (o ourselves those results 
which self-love anticipates, it seems necessary, that, in order 
to derive from our actions the happiness which they are 
capable of producing, they involve m themselves swne ele- 
ment, irrespective of future result, wluch siai\ give us 
pleasure, let the result be what it may. 

The imperfection of self-love, as a director of conduct, is 
Dobly set forth in Cardinal Wolsey's advice toCriMnwdl: 
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Lnt Ayittf Utt. Cherub the heuls th»t b«te thee. 

Be JDrt, and tftt not ; 
Let nil the end* thou um'st m, be thy countiy's, 
Th; God'i, and trutha^ then, if thou fkll'at, O Cromwellt 
Thou iUl'it a blewed nuutTi." 

HtHTy VIII, Act ui, Sc. 3. 

" Maj he iojvttiet. 
For trutk'i sake, and his coaiciaice ; that hia bnnea, 
When he hai ran hi* course, and sleep* in blessing, 
May have a tomb of orphiuia' tean wept on them. 

'" Foi care and trouble set your thought, 
Et'h when jout end'a attained ; 
And all your plana may come tj) nought, 



Bdrm's EpUdt to a Ymmg Frimd. 



lemu of mice and men 

GanB oft ttgley, 
nttuekthal graj "nd pain 

FuTpromUtd joij. 



Besides, a man, acting from uncontrolled self-love, knows 
of no other object than his own happiness. He would 
sacrifice the happiness of others, to any amount, how great 
soever, to secure his own, in any amount, how small soever. 
Now, suppose every bdividual to act in obedience to this 
principle ; it must produce universal war, and terminate in 
the subjection of all to the dominion of the strongest ; and 
in sacrificing the happiness of all to that of one : that is, pro- 
duce the hatt amount of happiness of which the system is 
suscepuble. And, suU more, sbce men, who have acted 
upon this principle, have been proverbially unhappy ; the 
result of such a course of conduct is, to render ourselves 1 
mUerabh by the miaery of every one ebe ; that is, its ten- 
dency 13 to the entire destruction of happiness. It is mani- 
fest, then, that the highest happiness of man cannot be 
promoted by subjecting all his impulses to the government 
of self-love, 

LoMtly. Suppose, now, all the impulses of man to be 
subjected to conscience. 

The tendency of diis impulse, so far as this subject is 
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concerned, b, to restrain the appetites and passions of man 
within those limits, that shall conduce to his happiness, mi 
the whole ; and so to control the impulse of self-love, that 
the individual, in the pursuit of his own happiness, shall 
never interfere with the rightftil happiness of his neighbor. 
Each one, under such a system, and governed by such an 
impulse, would enjoy all the happiness which he could 
create by tlie use of the powers which God had ^ven him. 
Every one domg thus, the whole would enjoy all the hap- 
piness of which their constitution was susceptible. The 
happiness of man, as an individual, and as a society, would 
thus be, in the best conceivable manner, provided for. 
And tlius, under the relation which we have suggested ; 
that is, conscience being supreme, and governing both self- 
love and passion ; and self-love, where no higho: principle 
intervened, governing passbn ; man individual, and man 
universal, considered as an instrument for the production of 
happiness, would best accomplish the purpose for which 
he was created. This, then, is the rdation between 
hb powers, which was designed to be established by his 
Creator, 

It can, in the same mamier, be shown, that, if man, in- 
dividual and universal, be considered as an instrument for 
the production of power, this end of his creation can be 
accomplished most successfully by obedience to the relation 
here suggested ; that is, on the principle, that the authority 
of conscience is supreme,* This is conclusively shown in 
ButUr'a Analogy, Part i. Chapter 3. And thus, let any 
reasoTuthk end be suggested, for which it may be supposed 
that man has been created ; and it will be found, that this 
end can be best attained, by the subjection of every other 
impulse to that of conscience ; nay, that it can he attained 
in no other way. And hence, the argument seems con- 
clusive, that this is the relation intended by his Creator to 
he esublished between his Acuities. 



Vim tm^eratam, dt qaoque pravehunt 
Id msjua ; Idem odeie virea 

Hok. LH. 3, Car. i. 
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If the preceding news be correct, it will fiJlow : 

1. If God has given man an impulse for virtue, it Ls as 
true, that he has designed him for virtue, as for any thiDg 
else ; as, for instance, for seeing ot for hearing. 

2. If this impulse be the most authoritative in his nature, 
it is equally manifest, that man is made for virtue more 
than jar any thing ehe. 

3. And hence, he who is vicious, not onl^ acts contrary 
to hi> nalwe, but contrary to the highett impuUe of hu 
nature ; that is, he acts as much in opposition to his nature 
as it is possible for us to c 



SECTION IV. 

THB LAW BY WHICH CONSCIENCE H 

Conscience follows the general law, by which the im- 
provanent of all our other Ikculties is regulated. £ it 
ttrengthened hy vie, it u impaired by dttute. 

Here it is necessary to remark, that, by use, we mean 
the tue of the faculty iUelf, and not of tome other f acuity. 
This b so plain a case, that it seems wonderfol that there 
should have been any mistake concerning it. Every one 
knows, that the arms are not strengthened by using the 
legs, nof the eyes by using the ears, nor the taste by using 
the understanding. So, the conscience can be strength- • 
ened, not by uding the memory, or the taste, or the under- 
standing; but by using the conscience, and by using it 
Srecisely according to the laws, and under the c<Mriditions, 
esigned by our Creator. The conscience is not unproved 
by the reading of moral essays, nor bj committing to 
m«atocf moral precepts, imjt by imagimng moral vicissi- 
tudes; but by hearkening to its monitions, and obeying its 
impulses. 

If we reflect upon the nature of the monition of con- 
sueoce, we Bball find that its office is c^ a threefold 
cbanctn'. 
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1. It enables us to discover the moral quality of actions. 

2. It impels us to do righii and to avoid doing wrong. 

3. It is a source of pleasure, when we have done right, 
and of paiu, when we have done wrong. 

Let us illustrate tlie manner in which it may be im- 
proved, and injured, in each of these respects. 

I. Of the improvement of the discriminating power of 
ccmscieQce. 

1. The discriminating power of conscience is improved 
by reflecting upon the moral character of our actions, both 
before and after we have performed them. If, before we 
resolve upon a course of conduct, or before we suffer our- 
selves to be committed to it, we deliberately ask, L this 
right 9 Am 1 now actuated by appetite, by self-love, or by 
conscience? we shall seldom mistake the path of duty. 
After an action has been performed, if we deliberately and 
impassionately examine it, we may without difficulty de- 
cide whether it was right or wrong. Now, with every 
such effort as this, the discriminating power of conscience 
is strengthened.- We discern moral differences more dis- 
tinctly ; and we distinguish between acUons, that before 
seemed blended and similar. 

2. The discriminating power of conscience is improved, 
by meditatong upon characters of pre-eminent excellence, 
and specially upon the character of God our Creator, and 
Christ our Redeemer, the Fountain of all moral excellence. 
As we cultivate taste, or our susceptibility to beauty, by 
meditating upon the most finbhed specimens of art, or the 
most lovely scenery in nature, so conscience, or our moral 
susceptibility, is improved, by meditating upon any thing 
eminent for mora) goodness. It is hence, that example 
produces so powerliJ a moral effect ; and hence, that one 
single act of heroic virtue, as diat of Howard, or of illus- 
trious self-denial, gives a new impulse to the moral char- 
acter of an age. Men cannot reflect upon such actions, 
without the production of a change in their moral suscep- 
tibility. Hence, the effect of the Scripture representations 
of the character of God, and of the moral glory of the 
heavenly state. The Apostle Paul refers to this principle, 
when he says, " We all, with open fece, beholding, as m a 
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class, the gloiy of the Lord, are changed into the lame 
tmage, Irom glory to gloiy, even as by the Spirit of the 

Lord." 

On the contrary, the disciinunating power of conscience 
may be injured, 

1. By neglecting to reflect upon the moral character of 
our actions, both before and after we have perfomied them. 
As taste is rendered obtuse by neglect, so that we fall to dis- 
tinguish between elegance and vulgaiity, and between beauty 
and deformity; so, if we yield to the impulses of passion, and 
turn a deaf ear to the monitions of conscience, the dividing 
line between right and wrong seems gradually to become 
obliterated. We pass from the confines of the one into 
those of the other, with less aad less sensation, and at last 
neglect the distinction altogether, 

Horace remarks this fact : 



This is one of the most common causes of the grievous 
mcral imperfection which we every where behold. Men 
act without moral rejUctuyn. They will ask, respecting an 
action, every question before that most important one, Is it 
light ? and, in the great majority of cases, act without 
putting to themselves this question at all. " The ox 
knoweih his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider" If any 
man doubt whether tbis be true, let him ask himself, How 
large is the portion of the actions which I perform, upon 
which I deliberately decide whether they be nght or wrong ? 
And on how large a pMtion of my actions do I fonn such 
a decision, after they have been performed ? For the 
want of thus reflection, the most pernicious habits are dail^ 
foimed or strengthened ; and, when to the power of habit 
is added the seductive influence of passion, it is not won- 
derfiil that the virtue of man should be the victim. 

2. The discriminating power of conscience is impaired 
by frequent meditation upon vicious character and action. 
By frequenUy contemplating vice, our passions become 
excited, and our mcaal disgust diminisbes. Thus, also, by 
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becoming familiar with wicked men, we learn to associate 
whatever they may possess of intellectual or social interest, 
with their moral character; and hence our ahorrence of 
vice is lessened. Thus, men who are accustomed to view, 
habitually, any vicious cust<»n, cease to have their mcNral 
feelings excited by beholding it. All this is manifest, from 
the facts made known in the progress of every moral refor- 
mation. Of so delicate a texture has God made our moral 
nature, and so easily b it either improved or impured. 
Pope says, truly, 

Vice IB a mooBlet of so fhghlful mien, 
A>, to be dreaded, needs bat to be Ken ; 
But, seen too ofl, familiar villi ber Sux, 
We first eudnre, then pitf , tlten embrace. 

It is almost unnecessair to remaric, that this feet will enable 
us to estimate the value of much of our reading, and of 
much of our society. Whatever fills the memory with 
scenes of vice, or stimulates the imagination to coacepUons 
of impurity, vulgaris, pro&nity, or thoughtlessness, must, 
by the whde'of this effect, render us vicious. As a man 
of Uterary sendbili^ will avoid a badly written bocdi, for 
iear of injuring tus taste, by how much more should we 
dread the commuiuon with any thbg wrong, lest it should 
contanunate our imagination, and thus injure our moral 
sense! 

II. The wipulnve power of conscience is im[»x)ve<l by 
use, and weak^ied by disuse. 

To illustrate this law, we need only refer to the elements 
of man's active nature. We are endowed with appetites, 
passions, and self-love, in all their various Sanris ; and any 
rme of them, or ail of them, may, at times, be found impd- 
Img us tOM^uds actions in opposition to the impulsion of 
conscience ; and, of course, one or the other impulse must 
be re^sted. Now, as the law of our faculties b universal, 
that they are strengthened by use, and weakened by disuse, 
it is manifest, that, when we obey the bnpulse of ctmscience, 
and lesisl the impulse of passion, the power of conscieace is 
strengthened ; ifnd, on the ceotraiy, when we obey the 
■nptue^of pasacHi, and resist ^lat of cdwcieiKie, the powtr 
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of pkssioQ is straigthened. And, yet more, as ridwr of 
these is strength^ied. its antagonist impulse is weakened, 
'riiua, every tune a man does nght, he gains a victofy ot« 
his lower propensibes, ac()uires self«ODtrol, and becomes 
more emphaUcally a freeman. Every time a man does 
wrtMig, that is, yields to his lower propensities, be loses self- 
control, he gives to his passions power over him, he weakens 
the practical supronacy of conscience, and beccmes more 
perfecdy a slave. The de^gn of the ChrisUan religioD, in 
this respect, is to bring us under the dominion of coascience, 
euliglitened by revelation, and to deliver us from the slavery 
of evil propensity. Thus, our Lord declares, " If the Son 
shall make you tree, ye shall be (tee indeed." And, on 
t!ie contrary, " Whosoever committeih sin, is the servant 
(the slave) of sin." 

Again. It is to be remariced, that there exists a reciiwo- 
cal connection between the use of the diBcriminating and of 
the impulsive power of ccnscience. The more a man 
reflects upon moral dlsunctions, the greater will be the 

fractical influence which be will find them to exert over 
im. And it is still mcve decidedly true, that, the more 
implicitly we obey the impulsions of conscience, the more 
acute will be its power of discrimination, and the more 
prcunpt and definite its deci^ns. This connection between 
theoretical knowledge and practical application, is frequently 
illustrated b the other faculties. He who delineates objects 
of loveliness, linds the discriminating power of taste to 
improve. And tiius, also, this effect, in morab, is frequent- 
ly alluded to in the Scriptures. 

Our Savior declares, " If any man will do his will, he 
shall knoui of the doctrine." 

Thus, also, "Unto him that hath, shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance ; but from him that mth not (that 
is, does not improve what he has), shall be taken away 
even that which he hath." 

Thus, also, the Apostle Paul : " I beseech you therefwe, 
brethren, > by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living saci^ce, holy and acceptable wito Ood, 
wkicii is your ratimal service ; and be ye not confonned (o 
tbis world, but be ye ttansforaied unto the renewing of yoni 
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mind, that (so thai, to the end that) ye raay laww what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of the \jxA." 

III. The sensibility of conscience, as a source o/ jj&o*- 
ure or of pain, is strengthened by use, and weakened by 
disuse. 

The more frequently a man does right, the stronger is 
his impulse to do right, and the greater is the pleasure that 
results fromlhedoingof it. A liberal man derives a pleasure 
from the practice of charity, of which the covetous man 
can fomi no conception. A beneficent man b made 
happy by acts of self-denial and philanthropy, while a 
selfish man perfomis an act of goodness by painfiil and 
strenuous efiort, and merely to escape the reproaches of 
conscience. By the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
affections, a man becomes more and more capacious of vir- 
tue, capable of higher and more disinterested and more 
self-denying acts of mercy, until he becomes an enthusiast 
in goodness, loving to do good better than any thing else. 
And, in the same manner, the more our affections to God 
are exercised, the more constant and profound is the 
happiness winch they create, and the more absolutely is 
every other wish absorbed by the single desire to do the 
will of God. Illustrations of these remarks may be Ibund 
in the lives of the Apostle Paul, John Howard, and other 
philanthropists. Thus, it is said of our Savior, " He 
went about doing good." And he says of himself, " My 
meat is lo do the vnll of Him that sent me, and to finish 
hb work," 

And it deserves to be remarked, that, in our present 
state, opportunities for moral improvement and moral pleas- 
ure are incessantly occurring. Under tlie present conditions 
of our being, there are every where, and at all times, sick 
to he relieved, mourners to be comforted, ignorant to be 
taught, vicious to be reclaimed, and men, by nature enemies 
to God, to be won hack to reconciliation to Him. The 
season for moral labor depends not, like that for physical 
labor, upon vicissitudes beyond our control : it depends 
solely upon our own will. This I suppose to be the gener- 
al principle involved in our Savior's remark lo his Apostles : 
" Say ye not. There are four moniht, and then cometh Ifae 
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harrest ? Lift up your eyes, and \ocAl upon the 6el(b, for they 
are wMte ahread^ to the haneMt." Thu is, the Gdds are 
always waitiDg for the laborer in the moral harvest. 

And, Ml the contraiy, the man who habitually violates 
his conscience, not only is more feebly impelled to do right, 
but he becomes less sensible to the pain of doing wrong. 
A child feels poignant remorse after the first act of pilfer- 
. ing. Let the habit of dishonesty be formed, and he will be- 
come 90 hackneyed in sin, that he will perpetrate robbery 
with no other feeling than that of mere fear of detection. 
The first oath ahuost patsies the tongue of the striplmg. It 
requires but a few months, however, to transform hini into 
the bM and thoughtless blasphemer. The murderer, afUr 
the death of his first vicUn, is agitated with all the honors 
of guilt. He may, however, pursue his trade of blood, 
iiniil be have no more feeling ix man, than the butcher 6x 
the animal which he slaughters. Buric, who was in the 
hatut of murdering men, Ibr the purpose of selling thar 
bodies to the surgeons far dissection, confessed this of him- 
self. Nor is Urn true of indtriduals alone. WhtJe oom- 
munities may become so acousttHiwd to deeds oi violence, 
as not merely to lose all Che mild« sympathies of their 
nature, hut also ta t^e pleaaure in exbhitions of the most 
Fevcdtbg ferocity. Such was the case in Rome at the 
period of the gladiatorial contests ; and such was the fiiot in 
Paris at the time of the French revolution. 

This also serves to illustrate a frequently repeated a.fb- 
orism, Quem Dem mJt perdere, prtHt dementat. As a man 
becomes more wicked, ne becomes bolder in crime. Un- 
checked by Gtnscience, he ventures upon more and more, 
atrooons vUlany, and he does it with less and less precau- 
tion. As, in tbe eariiest stages of guilt, he is betrayed by 
tinudity, in the lat« stages of it, he is exposed by his reck- 
lessness. He is thus discovered by the very effect which 
his conduct b jnoducing upon liis own mind. Thus, 
oppressors utd despots seem to lush upon their own ruin, 
as though bereft of reason. Such limits has our Creator, 
by the cooditions of our being, set lo the range of human 
atrocity. 

Tbaa we see, that, by every step in our pxifftm in 
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virtue, the succeeding step becfxnes less difficult. In pn>- 
portioa as we deny our passions, they become less imper- 
ative. The oftener we conquer them, the less is the moral 
efibrt necessary to secure the victory, and the less frequently 
and the less powerfully do they assail us. By every act 
of successfiil resistance, we diminish the tremendous power 
of habit over us, and thus become more perfectly under 
the government of our own will. Thus, with every act of 
obedience to conscience, our character is fixed upon a more 
immovable foundadon. 

And, on the contrary, by every act of vicious indulgence, 
we give our passions more uncontrolled power over us, 
and diminish the |>ower of reason and of conscience. 
Thus, by every act of sin, we not only incur new guilt, 
but we strengthen the bias towards sin, during the whole 
of our subsequent being. Hence every vicious act renders 
our return to virtue more difficult and more hopeless. The 
tendency of such a course is, to give to habit the power 
which ought to be exerted by our will. And, hence, it 
is not improbable, that the conditions of our being may be 
such, as to allow of our arriving at such a state, that 
reformation may be actually impossible. That the Holy 
Scriptures allude to such a condition during the present 
life, 13 evident. Such, also, is probably the necessary con- 
dition of the wicked in another world. 

In stating the change thus produced upon our moral 
nature, it deserves to be remarked, diat this loss of sensi- 
bility is, probably, only temp(»-aiy. There is reason to 
believe, that no unpressions made upon the human soul, 
during its present probationary state, are ever permanently 
erased. Causes operating merely upon man's physical 
nature, frequently revive whole trains of thought, and even 
the knowledge of languages, which had been totally foi^t- 
l£n during the greater portion of a long life. TIjis seems 
to show, that the liability to lose impressions, once made 
upon us, depends upon some condition ari^g frttm our 
material nature only, and that this liability will • 
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by our malMial (R^am, when ihtm have been laid ande, 
cur entire ctHisciousness will retum. Now, indicadons of 
the same nature are to be found in abundance, with reapect 
to conscience. Wicked ni«i, after having spent a life in 
proGperous guUt, and without b^g in trouble like other 
men, are frequently, without any assignable cause, tor- 
mented with all the agomes of remorse ; so that the mere 
consciousness of guilt has become absolutely intolerable, 
and they have perished by derangement, or by suicide. 
The honoTs of a licentious sinner's death bed, present a 
striking illustration of the same solemn Jiict. A scene of 
this sort has been, no leas vividly than accurately, described 
by Dr. Young, m the death of Altamont. All these things 
should be marked by us as solemn warnings. They show 
us of what tlie constitution, under which we exist, is capa- 
ble ; and it is in forms like these, that the " ccuning events " 
of etemi^ " cast their shadows befwe." 

In laeh indem, 

Tb^re ia leeii 
The baby figue* of Ibe giut nUH 
Of thiopi to come tt luge. 



SECTION V. 



Several plain lules of conduct are suggested by the 
above remarks, which may more property be introduced 
here, than in any other place. 

I. Before you resohe upon on action, or a course of 
acHon, 

1. Culdvate the habit of deciding upon its moral char- 
acter. Let the first questum always be, Is this action right ? 
For this purpose, God gave you this fcculty. If you do 
not use it, you are false to yourself, and inexcusable before 
God. We desfHse a man who never uses his reason, and 
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3Com him as a fool. la he not much more to be despised, 
wbo ne^ects to use a &culty of so much higher authority 
tlian reason ? And let the questicm, Is this right ? be 
asked ^rat, bejvre imagination has set before us the seduc- 
tions of pleasure, or any step has been taken, which should 
pledge our consistency of character. If we ask tliis 
question first, it can generally be decided with ease. If 
we wait unul the mind b agitated and harassed by con- 
tending emotions, it will not be easy to decide correctly. 

2, Remember that your c<mscience has becwne imper- 
fect, from your frequent abuse of it. Hence, in many 
cases, its discrimination will be indistinct. Instead of decid- 
ing, it will, frequently, only dotAt. That doubt should be, 
generally, as imperative as a decision. When you, there- 
lore, doubt, respecdug die virtue of an acti(»i, do not per- 
fomi it, unless you as much doubt whether you are at 
liberty to refrain from it. Thus, says Preddent Edwards, 
in one of his resolutions: "Resolved, never to do any 
thing, of which I so much question the lawfulness, as that 
I intend, at the same time, to consider and examine afler- 
wards, whether it be lawfiil or not ; except I as much ques- 
Voa die lawfidness of the omission." 

3. Cultivate, on all occa^ons, in private or in public, in 
small or ^reat, in action or in thought, the habit of obeying 
the monitxns of conscience ; all other things to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

It* flif hieit toucbei, inituit fvue ; 

Deuur i' aide pretencea ; 
And, reaolntel;, keep ita Iswi, 

UnciriDg coiuequeDoea. 

The supremacy of conscience imposes upon you the obli- 
gation to act thus. You cannot remember, m the course 
of your whole life, an instance in which you regret having 
ob^ed it ; and you cannot remember a single instance in 
which you do not regret having disobeyed it. There can 
nothing happen to you so bad as to have done wrong .- 
there can nothing be gained so valuable as to have done 
right. And remember, that it is only by cultivating the 
practical supremacy of conscience over e«ry Mher impulse, 
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that y(»i can attain to that bold, nmple, manly, elevated 
character, which is essential to tnie greatness. 

This has been frequently taught us, even by the heathen 



Virtni, repnlan neKit sordide, 
Intajninstis tiilgct hoaoribuB : 
Nee aumit aut ponit aecurei 
ArbiUio populam auio i 

Vinus, recludeni inimeritiB ntori 

Cmlum, npgata tenUt iter tib ; 

C(Btii«que vulgatcB et udam 

Spernit buinuni fngiente penns. 

HoR. Ui. 3, Car. S. 

A greater than a heathen has saJd, " If thine eye be sbgle, 
thy whole body shall be full of light ; " and has enforced 
the precept by the momentous question, " What shall it 
profit a man, though he should gain the whole wwld, and 
lose his own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? " 

II. After an action has been performed, 

1. CultiTate the habit of reflecting upon your actifflis, 
and upon the inietttion with which they have been per- 
Ibnned, and of thus deciding upon their moral character. 
This Is called self-examination. It is one of the most 
impOTtant duties in the hfe of a moral, and specially of a 
probationary existence. 

Tis grestlj wise, to talk with oui pB*t hour*. 
And uik them whut report they boie to Heaven, 
And how Ihey might huve borne more welcome news. 

«. Perform this duty deliberately. It is not the business 
of hurry or of negligence. Devote time exclusively to it. 
Go alone. Retire within yourself, and weigh your actions 
coolly and carefully, forgetting all other things, in the con- 
viction that you are a moral and an accountable being. 

b. Do U impartiaUy. Remember that you are liable 
to i>e misled by die seductions of passion, and the allure- 
ments of self-mterest. Put yourself in the place of those 
around you, and put otheis in your own place, and remaric 
how you would then coni^der your actions. Pay great 
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attention to the o[»Qkiiis of your memies : there k generally 
foundation, or, at least, the appeaisnce of it, in what they 
say of you. But, above all, take the mie and perfect 
standard of moral character, exhibited in the precepts of 
the gospel, and exemplified in the life of Jesus Christ ; and 
thus examine your conduct by tlie light that emanates fiom 
the holiness of heaven. 

2. Suppose you have examined yourself, and arrived 
at a decision respecting the moral character of your acuons. 

1. If you are conscious of having done right, be thank- 
ful to that God who has mercifully enabled you to do so. 
Observe the peace and serenity which fills your bosom, 
and remark how greatly it overbalances the self-denials 
which it has cost. Be humbly thankful that you have 
made some progress in virtue. 

3. If the character of your actions have been mixed, 
that is, if they have proceeded from motives partly good 
and partly bad, labor to obtain a clear view of each, and 
of the circumstances which led you to confound them. 
Avoid the sources of this conHision ; and, when you per- 
form the same actions again, be specially on your guard 
ag^nst the influence of any motive of which you now 



3. If conscience convicts you of having acted wrongly, 

1. Reflect upon the wrong, survey the obligations which 
you have violated, until you are sensible of your guilt. 

2. Be willing to suffer the pains of conscience. They 
are tlie rebukes of a fiiend, and are designed to withhold 
you from tlie commission of wrong in future. Neither turn 
a neglectfiil ear to its monibons, nor drown its voice amid 
the bustle of business, or the gayety of pleasure. 

3. Do not let the subject pass away from your thoughts, 
until you have come to a setded resolution, a resolution 
founded on moral dUap^obation of the action, never to do 
so any more. 

4. If resutution be in your power, make it, without 
hesitation, and do it immediately. The least that a man 
ought to be satisfied with, who has done wrong, is to repair 
the wrong as soon as it b possible. 

5. As every actofwnmg is aan against God, seek, in hum- 
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ble pcnitraice, his paidon, throu^ the tnetits tuid inteicM- 
sbn of his Son, Jesus Christ. 

6. Remark ^e actioos, or the courses of thinking, which 
were the occasions of leading you to do wrong. Be 
specially care&l to armd them in liiture. To this efiect, 

I says President Edwards, " Resolved, that when I do any 
' conspicuously evil actkm, to trace it back, till I come to 
the oiigmal cause ; and then both careftilly endeavor to do 
so no more, and to fight and pray, with all my ought, 
against the original of it." 

7. Do all this, in humble dependence upon that merciful 
and every where {H'esent Being, who is always ready to 
grant us all assistance oecessaiy to keep tus commandments; 
and who will never leave us, nor fonake us, if we put our 
trust in him. 

It seems, then, &can what has been remarked, that we 
are all endowed with conscience, or a faculty tor discerning 
a moral quaUty in human actions, impelling us towards 
)%ht, and dissuading us fitHn wrong ; and that the dictates 
Of this faculty are felt and luiown to be of supreme au- 
thority. 

The possesion of this faculty renders us accountable 
creatures. Without it, we should not be specially distin- 
guished &om the biutes. Widi it, we are brought into 
mcnal relations with God, and all the rnMal intelligences in 
the universe. 

It is an ever-present &culQr. It always admonishes us, 
if we will listen to its voice, and irequently does so, even 
when we wish to silence its warnings. Hence, we may 
always know out duty, if we will but inquire for it. We 
can, dierefore, never have any excuse for doing wrong, 
since no man need do wrong, unless be chooses ; and no 
man will do it ignorantly, unless frran criminal neglect of 
the faculty which God has given him. 

How solemn is the thought, that we are endowed with 
such a faculty, and that we can never he disunited from it ! 
It goes with us through all the scenes of life, in company 
and alone, admonishing, warning, reproving, and recording : 
and, as a source of happiness or of nusery, it must abide 
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with us for ever. Well doth it become man, then, to rev- 
erence himself. 

And tlius we see, that, &om his moral constitution, were 
there no other means of linowledge of duty, man is an 
accountable creature. Man is under obligation to obey the 
will of God, in what manner soever ai^ified. That it is 
^gnilied in this manner, I think there cannot be a quesdon ; 
and for this knowledge he is justly held responsible. Thus, 
the Apostle Paul declares, that " the Gentiles, who have 
not the law, are a law unto themselves, which show the 
work of the law, written on their hearts, their consciences 
being continually excusing or accusing one another." How 
much greater must be the responsibility of those to whom 
God has given the additional light of natural and revealed 
religbn ! 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

THE NATURE OF VIRTUE 



OF VIBTUB IK QENBEAL. 

It has been already remarked, that we find ourselves bo 
constituted, as to stand in various relations to all the beings 
around us, especially to our feUow-men, and to God. 
There may be, and there probably are, other beings, to 
whom, by our creation, we are related: but we, as yet, 
have no infoimation on the subject; and we must wait 
until we enter upon another state, before the lact, and the 
manner of the Jact, be revealed. 

In consequence of these relations, and either by the 
Rpp<Mntment of God, or from the necessity of the case, — if, 
indeed, these terms mean any .thing different fix>m each 
other, — there arise moral obligations to exercise certain afiec- 
tions towards other beings, and to act towards them in a 
manner corresponding to those affections. Thus, we are 
taught in the Scriptures, that the 'relation in which we 
stand to Deity, involves the obhgauon to universal and un- 
limited obedience and love ; and that the relation in which 
we stand to each other, involves the obligation to love, 
limited and restricted ; and, of course, to a mode of conduct, 
in all respects, correspondent to these afiecuons. 

An action is right, when it corresponds to these obllga- 
' tions, or, which is the same thing, is the carrying into effect 
of these affections. It is wrong, when it is in violation of 
these obliga^ns, or is the carrying bto effect of any other 
afiections. 

By means of our intellect, we bec«ne conscious of the 
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relations in which we stand to the bemgs with whom we 
aie connected. Thus, by the exerdon of our mtellectual 
&culues, we become acquainted with the existence and 
attributes of God, his power, his wisdom, his goodness ; 
and it is by these same faculties, that we understand and 
verify those declarations of the Scriptures, which ^ve us 
additional knowledge of his attributes ; and by which we 
airive at a knowledge of the condiuons of our being, as 
creatures, and also of tlie various relations in which we 
stand to each other. 

Conscience, as has been remarked, is that faculty by 
which we become conscious of the obligaUons arising from 
these relations ; by which we percave the quality of right 
in those actions which coirespond to these obligations, and 
of wrong in those actions which violate them ; and by 
which we are impelled towards the one, and repelled &om 
the other. It is, manifestly, the design of this laculty to 
suggest to us this feeling of obligatimi, as soon as the rela- 
tions on which it b founded, are understood ; and thus to 
excite in us the corresponding affections. 

Now, in a perfectly constituted moral and intellectual 
being, it b evident, w&t there woidd be a perfect adjust- 
ment between these external qualides ana the internal 
Acuities. A perfect eye is an eye that, under the proper 
condititma, would discern every variety and shade of color, 
in every object which it was adapted to perceive. The 
same remark would apply to our hearing, or to any other 
sense. So, a perfeda/ comtituted twieZfert would, under 
the proper conditK»is, discern the relations in which the 
being stood to other bemgs ; and a perfectly constituted 
eomdence would, at the same time, become conscious of all 
the obligations which arose &om such relations, and would 
impel us to the corresponding courses of c<Miduct. That 
is, there would exist a perfect adaptaticm between the 
ext^nal qualities which were addressed to these faculties, 
and the faculties themsdves, to winch these qualities were 
addressed. 

Hence, in a b«ng thus perfectly consdtuted, it is mam- 
fest, that virtue, the doing of right, or obedience to con- 
fldesee, would mean the same Aaa$. 
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When, bowerer, we speak <^ the perfectkxi of a monl 
organization, we speak of the perfecUon of adjustment be- 
tween the faculty of conscience, and the relaUoos and obb- 
gatioDS under which the particular bang ts created. Hence, 
thb very perfection admits of various gradations and modn 
fications. Fot example ; 

1. The relations of tlie same being change, duiing the 
pro^re^s of its existence, from infancy, through ctuldhood 
and manhood, until old age. This change of relatiooB 
involves a change of obligations ; and the perfection of its 
f»oral organization would consist in the pmect atSmtment 
of its moral faculty to its moral relaiioM, throughout the 
whole course of its history. Now, the tendency of thi* 
change is, manifestly, from less to greater ; that is, fiom 
less imperative to more imperative, and from less numerous 
lo more numerous obligations; That is, the tendency of 
the present system is to render brings more and more capa- 
cious of virtue and of vice, as far as we are permitted to 
have any knowledge of them. 

S. As it b manifestly impossible for us to conceive either 
how numerous, or how important, may be our relations to 
other creatures, in another state, or bow much more mtimate 
may be the relaticms in which we shall stand to our Crea- 
tor ; and, as there can be no Iknit conceived to our power 
of comprehending these relations, not to our power of be- 
commg conscious o( the obligations which tney involve ; 
90, it IS manifest, that no limit can be cooceived to the 
progKBS of man's capacity for virtue. It evidently contains 
within itself elements adapted to inlinite improvement, in 
any state in which we may exist. 

3. And the same may be said of vice. As our obliga- 
tions must, from what we already know, continue to m- 
crease, and our power for recognlmg them must also 
continue to increase ; if we perpetually violate tliem, we 
become more and more capable of wrong ; and thus, also, 
become raoie and more intensely vicious. And thus, the 
very elements of a moral constitution, seem to invtJve the 
itecessity of illimitable progress, either m virtue or in vice, 
90 long as we exist. 

4. And OS, on the one hand, we can have no concepbon 
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of the amount of attainment, both in virtue and vice, of 
which man is capable, so, on the other band, we can have 
no conception of the dehcacy of that moral tinge by which 
his character is first designated. We detect moral character 
at a very early age ; but this by no means proves, that it 
did not exist umg before we detected it. Hence, as it may 
thus have existed before we were able to detect it, it is 
manifest that we have no elements by which to detetnune 
the time of its commencement. That is to say, in geneiul, 
we are capable of observing moral qualities within certain 
limits, as mun childhood to old age ; hut this Is no manner 
of indication that these qualities may not exist in the being 
both before, and afterwards, in degrees greatly below and 
infinitely above any thing which we are capable erf ob- 
serving. 



SECTION II. 

OP VIBTITE IN IHFEKFECT BEIN68. 

Let US now consider this subject in relaiicm to a being 
whose moral constitution has become disordered. 
Now, this disorder might be of two kinds : 

1. He nuglit not perceive all the relations in which he 
stood, and which gave tise to moral obligations, and, of 
course, would be unconscious of the corresponding obliga- 
tions. 

2. He might perceive the relation, hut his conscience 
might be so disordered, as not to feel all the ohiigatnn 
which corresponded to it. 

What shall we' say concerning tiie actions of such a 
being? 

1. The relations under which he is constituted are the 
same, and the obligations ari^g out of these relations are 
the same, as though his moral constitution had not become 
disordered. 

S. His actions would all be ctHnprehended under two 
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1. Tbooe which came, if I may so. express it, wkhin 
the limit of hb ciwscietKe ; Ih&t is, those ic which hb 
'C(»i3ciencfl did conectl^ btimate to him his obhgatioD ; end, 

3. Those in wluch it did not so intimnte iL 

Now, of the fitst class of actions, it is manifest that, where 
consciraice did correctly intimate to him he obUgstions, the 
doing of right, and ohedience to conscience, would, as in 
t!ie last section, be equivalent teiins. 

But, what shall we say of those without this Irniit ; that 
is, of those which he, &om the conditions of his being, b 
under obUgation to perfimn; but of which, from the de- 
fang«nent of Us moral nature, he does not perceive the 
oU^tttion? 

I. Suppose him to peribnm 'these very actions, there 
could he in them no vviue ; foe, the man perceiving in than 
no moral quality, and having towards ihem no moiHl im- 
pulsion, mraal obUgation could be no motive £»- peribmung 
them. He might act from pasmon, or from self-love ; buc, 
under luch citcomstances, as there b no moral motive, 
thore could be no |HBisewonfaraese. Thus, fat a ^dge to da 
justice to a poor widow, b manifesdy right ; hut, a man 
may do thb without any moral desert ; 6x, hear what the 
unjust judge saith : " Though / ftar not God, nor regard 
Man, yet, because tMs widow trovbhth me, 1 will avenge 
her, lest, by her continual coming, she weary me." 

It does not, however, idkrw, that the peribiming of an 
action, in thb manner, b innocent. The relation in which 
a being stands to other beings, involves the obligatitm to 
cMain feelings, as well as to tiie acts correspondent to those 
feelings. If the act be perfomied, and the feeling be 
wanting, the obUgation b not fiilGUed, and the man may be 
guilty. How far he is guilty will be seen below, 

S. But, sGC(Hidly, suppose him not to perform those ac- 
tions, which are, as we have stud, without the limit of hb 
conscience. In how for b the omission of these actions, or 
the doing of the contt^ry, innocent ? That b to say, b the 
impulse of conscience, in an imperfectiy constituted moral 
bemg, the limit of moral obligation ? 

Tbis will, I supprae, depend upon the following coond- 
erations: 

8* 
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1. His knowledge of the relations in which he stands. 

If he know not the relations in which he stands toothers, 
and have not the meaju of knowing them, he is guiltless. 
If he laiow than, or have the means of Icnowing them, and 
have not improved these meoTis, he is guilty. This is, I 
think, the principle asserted by the Apostle Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans. He asserts, that the heathen are 
guilty in sinning againsl God, because His attributes may 
be known by the light of nature. He also asserts that 
there will be a difference between the condemnation of the 
Jews and that of the heathen, on the ground that the Jews 
were informed of many points of moral obligation, which 
the heathen could not have ascertained, without a revela- 
tion : " Those that sin without law, shall perish without law ; 
and those that have ^ned b the law, shall be judged 
by the law." 

3. His guilt will depend, sectnidly, on the caaae of this 
imperfection of his conscience. 

Were this imperfection of consciwice not the result of his 
own act, he would be guiltless. But, in just so far as it is 
the remit of hit otmt conduct, he is responsible. And, 
inasmuch as imperfection of conscience, or diminution of 
moral capacity, can result from nothing but voluntary trans- 
gression ; I suppose that he must be answerable fin: the 
wliole amount of that imperfection. We have ah^ady seen, 
that conscience may be improved by use, and injured by 
disuse, or by abuse. Now, as a man is entitled to all the 
benefits wliich accrue frran the faithful improvement of his 
conscience, so he is responsible for all the injury that results 
from the abuse of it. 

That this is the fact, is, I think, evident, &can obvious 



1. It b well kuown, that the repetition of wickedness 
prodiires great stupidity of conscience, or, as it is frequently 
tenned, hardness of heart. But no one ever considers tliis 
stujridity as in any manner an excuse. It is, on the con- 
trary, always held to he an aggravation of crime. Thus, 
we term a man, who has become so accustomed to crime, 
that he will commit murder without feeling and without 
regret, a remorscleu murderer, a cold-blooded assassin ; and 
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ereiy one knows that, by these epithets, we mean to des- 
ignate a special aad additional elemeht of guiltiness. This 
I take to be the universal senUment of man. 

2. The assertion of the contrary would lead to results 
manifesdy erroneous. 

Suppose two men, of precisely the same moral attain- 
ments, to-day, to commeoce, at the same time, two courses 
of conduct, diametrically opposed to each other. The first, 
by the scrupulous doin^ of right, cultivates, to the utmost, 
his roOTal nature, and increases, with every day, his capa- 
city for virtue. The sphere of his beaevolent auctions en- 
larges, and the play of his moral feelings becomes more 
and more mtense, until he is filled with the most ardent 
desire to pmnote the welfare of every fellow-creature, and 
to do the will of God with his whde heart. The other, by 
a continued course of crime, gradually destroys the sus- 
ceptibility of his conscience, and lessens liis capacity ibr 
virtue, until his soul is filled with hati«d to God, and no 
other feeling of obUgation reroaios, except that of fidelity to 
his copartners in guilt. 

Now, at the exjnration of this period, if both of these men 
should act according to what each felt to be the dictate of 
conscience, they would act very differently. But, if a man 
can be under obligation to do, and to leave undone, nothing 
but what his conscience, at a particular moment, indicates, 
I do not see but that these men would be, in the actions of 
that itKiment, equally innocent. The only difference be- 
tween them, so far as the actions of a particular moment 
were concerned, would be the difference between a virtuous 
man and a virtuous child. 

From these facts, we are eaaly led to the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, and innoceiux and guilt. Right 
and wrong depend upon the relaticms under which bemgs 
are created ; and, hence, the ohUgations resulting fittm these 
relations are, in their nature, fixed and unchangeable. 
GuUt mid innocence depend upon the knowledge of these 
relations, and of the obligatioos arising Scorn them. As 
these are manifestiy susceptible of variation, while right 
and wrong are invariable, the two nations may manifestly 
not always correspond to each other. 
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Thus, for example, an acdon may be wrong ; but, if the 
actor have no means of knowing it to be wrong, he is beld 
morally guiltless, in the doing of it. Or, again, a man may 
have a consciousness of obligation, and a sincere desire to 
act in conformity to it ; and may, fixxn igntxance of the 
way in which that obUgation is to be discharged, perfcHin 
an act in its nature wron? ; yet, if he have acted according 
to the bat of hU pouible icnouledge, he may not only be 
held guiltless, but even virtuous. And, aa the contrary, if 
a man do what is actually right, but without a de^ to 
fulfil the obligation of which he is conscious, he is held to 
he guilty ; for he has not manifested a desire to act in 
obeuence to the obligations under w^iich he knew himself 
to be created. Illustrations of these remaHu may he easily 
drawn fiom the ontioary affiurs of life, w fi<ani (he Scriptures. 
And, hei>ce, we also arrive at another prindple, of impor- 
tance ID our moral judgments, namely, that our own con- 
sdousness of innocence, or our not being conscious of guilt, 
is by no means a sufficient procf of our nmocence. A man 
may never have reflected on the reladons in which he 
' stands to other men, or to God ; and, hence, may be con- 
scious of no feeling of obligation toward ^ther, in any or in 
particular respects. This may be the fitct ; but his inno- 
cence would not be established, unless he can also show 
that he has faithfully and impartially used all the powers 
which God has given him, to obtain a knowledge of these 
relations. Or, again, he may undeistand the rdation, and 
have no corresponding sensiUlity. This may be tlie fact ; 
but his mnocency would not be established, unless he can 
also show that he has always faithfully and honestly obeyed 
his conscience, so that his moral insen»bility is, in no man- 
ner, attributable to his own acts. Until these things can 
he shown, the want of consciousness of guilt will he no 
proof of innocence. To this principle, if I mistake not, tlie 
A jxistle Paul alludes, in 1 Cw. iv. 3, 4 : " But with me, it 
is a very small diing to be judged of you, or of man's judg- 
ment; yea, I judge not my ownself, for I know nothing 
of my ownself (or, rather, I am conscious of nothing wrong 
in myself; that is, of no unfaithfiilnegB in office) ; yet, am 
I m>t hcnhy jitatified : but he that judgethjoeit the Lewd." 
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And, thus, a man majr do great wrong, and be deeply 
guilty, in respect to a whole class of obligations, without 
being, in any pain^l degree, sensible of it. Such I tliink 
to be the mOTal state in which men, in general, are, b 
respect to their obligations to God. Thus, saith our Savior 
to the Jews i " 1 know you, that yt have not the love of 
God in you ; " while they were supposing themselves to 
be the special favorites of Heaven, 

From these remarks, we may also learn the relation in 
which beings, created as we are, stand to moral law. 

Man is created with moral and intellectual powers, capa- 
ble of progressive improvement. Hence, if he use his 
feculties as he ought, he will progressively improve ; that 
is, become more and more capable of virtue. He is assured 
of enjoying all the benefits which can result from such 
improvement. If he use these faculties as he ought not, 
and become less and less capable of virtue, he is hence held 
responsible for all the consequences of his misimprovement. 

Now, as this misimprovement is his own act, for which 
he is responsible, it nianifestly does not affect the relations 
under which he is created, nor the obligations resulting (rom 
these relations ; that is, he stands, in respect to the moral 
requirements under which he is created, precisely in the 
same condition as if he had always used his moral powers 
correctly. That is to say, under the present moral consti- 
tution, every man is jusdy held responsible, at every period 
of his existence, for that degree of viitue of which he would 
have been capable, had he, from the first moment of his 
existence, improved his moral nature, in every respect, just 
as he ought to have done. In other words, suppose some 
human being to have always lived thus, (Jesus Christ, for 
instance,) every man, supposing him to have the same means 
of knowing his duty, would, at every successive period of his 
existence, be held responsible for the same degree of virtue 
as such a perfect bemg attained to, at the corresponding 
periods of his existence. Such I think evidently to be the 
nature of the obhgation which must rest upon such beings, 
throughout the whole extent of their duratbn. 

In order to meet this increasing responsibility, in such a 
manner as to flilfil the requirements of moral law, a b&Dg 
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under such a constitution, roust, at every mom^it of lus 
existence, possess a moral Acuity, wiiich, by perfect previ- 
ous cultivation, is adapted to the responsibilities of that 
particular moment. But, suppose this not to have been 
the case ; and that, on the contrary, his moral faculty, by 
once doing wrong, has become impaired, so that it either 
does not admonish him correctly of his obligations, or that 
he has become indisposed to obey its monitions. This 
niusl, at the next moment, terminate in action more at 
variance with rectitude than before. The adjustment be- 
tween conscience and iJie passions, must become deranged ; 
and thus, the tendency, at every successive moment, must 
be, to involve him deeper and deeper in guilt. And, unless 
some other moral force be exerted in the case, such must 
be the tendency for ever. 

And suppose some such force to be exerted, and, at any 
period of bis existence, the being to beg^ to obey his con- 
science in every one of its present momtwns. It is mani.- 
fest, that he would now need some other and more perfect 
guide, in order to inform him perfectly of his obligations, 
and of the mode in which they were to be fiiltilled. And, 
supposbg this to be done : as he is at this moment respon- 
sible for «mA a capacity far virtue, as would have been 
attained by a previovtly perfect rectitude ; and as his capa- 
city is inferior to this ; and as no reason can be suggested, 
why hU progress in virtue should, under these circum- 
stances, be more rapid than that of a perfect b^g, but the 
contrary ; it is manifest, that be must ever fell short of what 
is justly required of him, — nay, that he must be continually 
felling ferther and ferther behind it. 

And hence, the present constitution tends to show us 
the remediless nature of moral evil, under the government 
of God, unless wme other principle, than tbat of law, be 
admitted into the case. These conditicais of b^g having 
been violated, unless man be placed under tome other con- 
ditunu, natural relig^n would lead us to believe, that he 
must suffer the penalty, whatever it be, of wrong. Peni- 
tence could in no manner alter his situatioa ; £»* it is merely 
a tranper justly demanded, in consequence of bis sin. But 
this could not replace him m his original relation to the law 
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which had been violated. Such seems to be tlie teadsngs 
of the Holy Scriptures ; and they seem to me to declare, 
nKH«over, that this change in the conditions of our being, 
has been accomplished by the mediation of a Redeemer, 
by which change of conditions we may, through the 
obedience of another, be justified ^that is, treated as tbou^ 
just), although we are, by confession, guilty, 

And hence, although it were shown that a man was, at 
any particular period of his being, incapable of that degree 
of virtue which the law of God required, it would neither 
follow ^at he was not under obligation to exercise it, nor 
that he was not responsiUe for the whole amount of that 
ftiercise of it ; since, if he have dwarfed his own poweis, 
he is responsible ftM; the result. And, conversely, if God 
require this whole amount of virtue, it will not prove that 
man is now capable of exercisuig it ; but only, that he is 
^ther thus capable, or, that he would have been so, if he 
had used correcdy the powers which God gave him. 

A few suggestions respecting the moral relations of hatut, 
will close this discussicHi. 

Some of the most impwtant facts respecting habit, are 
die following: 

It is found to be t^e fact, that the repetition of any 
physical act, at stated periods, and especially after brief 
mtervals, renders the performance of the act easier ; it is 
accomplished in less time, with less effort, with les.s ex- 
pense of uCTvous power, and of mental energy. This is 
exemplified, evwy day, in the acquisiuc»i of Uie mechan- 
ical arts, and in learning the rudiments of mu^. And 
whoever will remark, may easily be cMivinced, that a great 
part of OUT educatirat, physical and intellectual, in so &r as 
It b valuable, consists in the formation of habits. 

The same remarics apply, to a very considerable extent, 
to moral habits. 

The repetition of a virtuous act produces a tendency to 
c<mtiaued repetitioa ; the force of opposing motives is le»- 
sened ; the power cX the will over passi(»i is more decided ; 
and the act is acccunplished with less moral effi>rt. Perhaps 
we should express tbe &ct truly, by saying, (hat, by the 
ttiftxiaaa. oi Tirtuous acts, nxxtu powa is gained ; while, 
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for the perf<»inB.nce of the same acts, less mcral power is 
required. 

On the contrajT, by the repetition of vicious acts, a 
tendenof is created towards such rcpetiuon ; the power of 
the passions is increased ; the power of oppo»ng forces is 
diminished; and the resistance to passion requires a greater 
moral eSbrt ; or, as in the contrary of the preceding case, 
a greater moral effort is required to resist our passions, 
while the moral power to resist them is diminished. 

Now, the obvious nature of such a tendency is, to arrive 
at a fixed and unalterable moral state. Be the fact 
accounted for as it may, I think that habit has an effect 
upon the will, such as to establish a tendency towards th^ 
impossibility to resist it. Thus, the practice of virtue 
seems to tend towards rendering a man incapable of vice, 
and the practice of vice towards rendering a man incapa- 
hie of virtue. It is common to speak of a man as incapa- 
ble of meanness ; and I think we see men as often, in the 
same sense, incapable of virtue. And, if 1 mistake not, • 
we always speak of the one incapacity as an object of 
praise, and of the other as an object of blame. 

If we inquire, what are the moral effects of such a con- 
dition of our being, I think we shall find them to be as 
follows : 

1. Habit cannot alter the nature of an acUon, as right 
or wrong. It can alter neither our relaljons to our fellow- 
creatures, nor to God, nor the obligations consequent upon 
those relations. Hence, the character of the action must 
remain unaffected. 

2. Nor can it alter the guilt or innocence of the action. 
As he who acts virtuously, is entitled to the benefit of 
virtuous action, among which the tendency to virtuous 
action is included ; so, he who acts viciously, is responsi- 
ble for all the ciMisequences of vicious action, the corre- 
spondent tendency to vicious acticHi also included. The 
conditions being equal, and he being left to his own free 
choice, the consequences of either course rest justly upon 
himself. 

The Jiaal caaies of such a constitution are also apparent. 
1. It b inanifesdy and precisely adapted to our present 
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State, when considered as probationary, and capable of 
moral changes, and terminating in one where jnor^ change 
is impossible. The constitution under which we are placed, 
pi'esents us with the apparent paradox of a state of inces- 
sant moral change, in which every individual change has 
tk ttudeiicy to produce a state that is unchangeable. 

2. The fact of such a constitution is, manifestiy, in- 
tended to present the strongest possible incentives to virtue, 
and monitions against vice. It teaches us that conse- 
quences are attached to every act of both, not only present 
but future, and, so &r as we can see, intemunable. As 
every one can easily estimate the pleasures of vice and 
the pains of virtue, both in extent and duration ; but, as 
no one, taking into consideration the results of the ten- 
dency which each will produce, can estimate tlie intermi- 
nable consequences whicii must arise from either, — there is, 
therefore, hence derived the strongest possible reason, why 
we should always do right, and never do wrong. 

3. And again. It is evident, that our capacity for in- 
crease in virtue, depends greatly upon the present constitu- 
tion, in respect to habit. I have remarked, that the efiect 
of the repetition of virtuous action, was to give us greater 
moral power, while (he given action itself required less 
moral efibrt. There, hence, arises, if I may so say, a 
surplus of moral power, which may be applied to the accom- 
plishment of greater moral achievements. He who has 
overcome one evil temper, has acquired moral power to 
overcome another ; and that which was first subdued, is 
kept in subjection without a struggle. He who has formed 
one habit of virtue practises it, without e&it, as a matter 
of course, ot of ori^al impulse ; and the power thus 
acquired, may be applied to the attainment of other and 
more difficult habits, and the accomplishment of higher 
and more arduous nu»al enterprises. He who desires to 
see the mfluence of habit illustrated, with great beauty and 
accuracy, will be gratified by the perusal of " The Hermit 
of Tenerilfe," «ie of the most delightfiil allegories to be 
fimnd in the fkiglish language. 

The relation between me moral and the intellectual 
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powere, in the moral conditions of our being, may be thus 
briefly stated : 

1. We are created under certain relations to our Creator, 
and to our fellowcreatures. 

2. We are created under certain obligations to our 
Creator, and our fellow-«reatures, in consequence of these 
relations, — obligations to exercise certain anections, and to 
iminimn courses of acuon correspondent to those affections. 

3. By means of our intellectual powers, we perceive 
these relatbns. 

4. By means of our moral powei?, we bectnne conscious 
of these obligations. 

5. The consciousness of these obligations alone, would 
not always teach us how they were to be discharged ; as, 
for example, the consciousness of our obligations to God, 
would not teach us bow God should be worshipped, and 
so ID various other cases. It is by the use of the poweis 
of our intellect, that we learn how these moral auctions 
are to be cairied into action. The use of the intellect is, 
therefore, twofold. First, to discover to us our relaticHis. 
Secondly, to discover in what manner our obligations are to 
be (Uscharged. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH, 

HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

We have already, on several occasions, alluded to the 
fact, that God has created every Uiiug double ; a world 
witliout us, and a correspondent worid within us. He has 
made light without, and the eye within; beauty without, 
end taste within ; moral qualities in actions, and conscience 
to judge of them ; and so of every other case. By means 
of this correspondence, our ctMuiuunicaiion with the external 

These internal powers are called into exercise by the 
presence of their cwrespondent external objects. Thus, the 
organ of vi^n is excited by the presence of light, the sense 
of smell by odors, the faculty of taste by beau^or by delbnn- 
ity, and so of the rest. 

The first effect of this exercise of these faculties is, that 
we are conscious of the existence and qualities of suiround- 
ing objects. Thus, by sight, we become conscious of the 
existence and colors of visible objects ; by heanng, of the 
existence and sound of audible objects, inc. 

But, it is manifest, that this knowledge of the existence 
and qualities of external objects is kx (com being all the 
intercourse which we are capable of bidding with them. 
This knowledge of their existence and qualities is, most 
frequently, attended with pleasure or pain, desire or aver- 
sion. Sometimes the mere perception itself is immediate- 
ly plea^g ; in other cases, it is merely the sign of some 
other quality which has the power of pleasing us. In the 
first case, the perception produces gradfication ; in the other, 
it awakens desire. 

That is, we stand in such relations to the external wwld, 
that certain objects, besides being capable of being pra- 
ceived, are also c&|>able of giving ua pleasure i and oeitata 
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other objects, besides being percdved, are capable of giving 
us pain. Or, to state the same truth in the other form, we 
are so made as to be capable, not only of perceiving, but 
also of being pleased with, or p^ned by, the various objects 
by which we are surrounded. 

This general power of being pleased or pained, may be, 
and I think frequently is, termed sensitiveness. 

This senativeness, or the power of being made happy by 
surrounding objects, is intimately connected with tlie exer- 
ewe of our various Acuities. Thus, the pleasure of vision 
cannot he enjoyed in any other manner, than by the exer- 
cue of the feculty of sight. The pleasure of knowledge can 
be enjoyed in no other way, than by the exercise of the in- 
tellectual powers. The pleasure of beauty can be enjoyed 
in no other manner, than by the exercise of the faculty of 
taste, and of the other subordinate Jaculues on which this 
feculty depends. And thus, in general, our sensitiveness 
derives pleasure from the exercise of those powers which are 
made necessary for our existence and well-being in our 
present state. 

Now, I think that we can have no other idea of happi- 
ness than the exercise of this sensitiveness upon its ccr- 
responding objects and qualities. It is the gratification of 
desire, the enjoyment of what we love ; or, as Dr. John- 
son remade, " Happmess consists in the multiplication of 
agreeable consciousness." 

It seems, moreover, evident, that this very constitution is 
to us an indication of the will of our Creator ; that is, inas- 
much as he has created us with these capacities for happi- 
ness, and has also created objects around us precisely 
adapted to these capacities, he meant that the one should be 
exercised upon the other ; tliat is, that we should be made 
happy in this manner. 

And this is more evident, from considering that this hap- 
piness is intimately connected with the exercise of those 
faculties, the employment of which is necessary to our ex- 
istence and our well-being. It thus becomes the incitement 
to or the reward of cert^ courses of conduct, which it is 
necessary, to our own welfare, or to that of society, that 
we should pursue. 
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And ttuia we arrive at the g^«(al principle, that our 
desire for a particular object, and the existence c^ the ofojeet 
adapted to this desire, is, in itself, a reason why we should 
enjoy that ot^t, in the same manner as our aversimi to 
another object, is a reasaa why we should avoid it. There 
may someumes be, it is true, other reaaixis to the contrary, 
more authoritative than that emanating (nan this desire or 
aversion, and these may and ought to control it ; but this 
does not show that this desire is not a retuon, and a suffi- 
cient one, if no better reason can he shown to the qontrary. 

But, if we consider the subject a Uttle more minutely, we 
shall find that tbe »mple gratiScaOon of de^, in the man- 
ner above stated, is not the only condition on which our 
happiness depends. 

We find, by experience, that a de^ or appetite may ba 
so gratified as for ever afterwards to destroy its power of 
producing happiness. Thus, a certam kind of food is 
pleasant to me ; this is a teaaoa why I should partake of it. 
But I may eat of it to excess, so as to loathe it for ever 
afterwards, and thus annihilate, in my c<xistitution, (his 
mode of gratification. Now, the same reascmbg which 
proves that God intended me to parUike of this food, 
namely, because it wilt promote my bapfMness, also proves 
that Ik did not intendme to partake of it tt^erfAumoniKr ; 
for, by so dcung, 1 have diminished, by this wbde amount, 
my capacity for happineas, kikI thus defeated, in so far, the 
very end of my constitution. Or, again, though I may not 
deeOoy my desire ix a particular kind of food, by a partic- 
ular marmer of gratification, yet I may so derange my 
system, that the eadng of U ^lall produce pain and distress, 
BO that it ceases to be to me a source of happiness, upon 
the whole. In this case, I equally defeat the design of my 
cmstitutioQ. Tbe result equally shows that, although the 
Creator means that 1 should eat it, he does not mean that 
1 should eat it in this manner. 

Again, every man b created with various and dissimilar 
forms of desue, correspondent to the different extamal 
objects deigned to [Momote his happiness. Now, it B 
found that one foim of desire may be gratffied in such a 
noaimer, as to destroy the pow» of recoviog hap^Mas bum 
9* 
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another ; or, «i the contraiy, the fiist may be so gratified 
as to leave the other powers of recdving napfnoess unim- 
paired. Smce, then, it is granted that these were all given 
us for the same end, namely, to promote^ our happiness, if, 
by tiie first manner of gratification, we destroy another 
power of gratification, while, by the second manner of 
gratification, we leave the other power of gratification unin- 
jured, it is evidentiy the design of our Creator that we 
should hmit ourselves to this second mode of gratification. 

Thus, I am so formed that food is pleasant to me. Thb, 
even if there were no necessity for eating, is a reason why 
I sliould eat it. But I am also formed with a de^re fw 
knowledge. This is a reason why I should study in order 
to obtain it. That is, God intended me to derive happi- 
ness fit)m both of these sources of gratification. If, then, I 
eat in such a manner that I cannot study, or study in such 
a manner that I cannot eat, in either case, I defeat his 
design concerning me, by destroying those sources of hap- 
piness with which he has created me. The same principle 
might be illustrated in various other bstances. 

Again, we Gnd that the indulgence of any one form of 
gratification, in such manner as to destroy the power of 
another form of gratiBcation, also in the end dinunishes, and 
frequentiy destroys, the power of deriving happiness, even 
from that which is indulged. Thus, he w^o eats so as to 
injure his power of intellectual gratification, injures also his 
digestive organs, and produces disease, so that his pleasure 
from eating is diminished. Or, he who studies so as to 
destroy his appetite, in the end destroys also his power of 
study. This is another and distinct reason, to show, that, 
while I am designed to be happy by the gratification of my 
desires, I am also designed to be happy by gratifying them 
withb a limit. The limit to gratification enters into my 
constitution, as a being designed for happiness, just as much 
as the power of gratification itself. 

And again, our Creator has endowed us with an addi- 
tional and superior power, by which we can contemplate 
these two courses of conduct ; by which we can approve 
of the one, and disapprove of the other; and by which the 
one becomes a source of pleasure and the other a source oi 
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pain ; both bemg separate and distinct from the sources of 
pain and pleasure mentioned above. And, nooieoTer, he 
has so constituted us, that this reiy habit of regulating and 
linuung our desires, is absolutely essential to our success in 
every uodeTtaking. Both of these are, therefore, additional 
and distinct reasons for believing, that the restiictioD of our 
desu'es within certain limits, is made, by our Creator, as 
cleaily necessary to our happiness, as Uie bdulgence of 
them. 

All this is trae, if we consider the happiness of man 
merely as an individual. But the case is rend«ed still 
stronger, if we look upon man as a society. It is manifest 
that the tmivenal gratification of any nn^le appetite or 
passion, without limit, not to say tlie gratificaUon of all, 
would, in a very few yeais, not only destroy society, but 
absolutely put an end to the whole human race. And, 
hence, we see that the Umitation of our desires is not cmly 
necessary to our happiness, but also to our existence. 

Hence, while it is the truth, that human happiness c(hi- 
^ts in the gratificaUon of our desires, it is not the whoie 
truth. It consists in the Ratification of our detiret vfithin 
the Umits atiigned to them by our Creator. And, the 
happmess of that man will be the most perfect, who regu- 
lates his desires most perfecdy in accordance with the 
laws under which he b^ been created. And, hence, the 
greatest happiness of which man is, in his present state, 
capable, is to be attamed by OMiforming his whole ctmduct 
to the laws of virtue, that is, to the will of God. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

OF aSLF-LOVE. 

Bi die term sen^tlveness, I have designated (he capacity 
c^ our nature to draive bappmess from the various objects 
and qualities of the world aiound us. Though mtimately 
associated with those powers by which we obtaJD a knowl- 
edge of external objects, it di&rs from them. When a 
de^ for gratification is excited by its appropriate objects, 
it is termf^ appetite, pas^on, Sic. 

As our means of gratification are various, and are also 
attended by difierent effects, there is evidently an opportu- 
nity fi» a choice between them. By dechning a gratifica- 
tion at present, we may secure one of greater value at some 
foture time. That which is, at present, agreeable, may be 
of neces^ty followed by pain ; and that which is, at pres- 
ent, painfiii, may be rewarded by pleasure which shall &r 
overbalance it. 

Now, it must be evident, to every one who will reflect, 
that my happiness, at any one period of my existence, is 
just as valuable as my happiness at the present period. 
Wo one can conceive of any reascm, why the present mo- 
ment should take the precedence, in any respect, of any 
other moment of my being. Eveiy moment of my past 
life was once present, and seemed of special value ; but, in 
the retrospect, all seem, so &r as tbe happiness (^ each is 
concerned, of equal value. Each of those to c(Hne may, 
in its turn, claun some pre-eminence; though, now, we 
plainly discover m anticipation, that no one b more than 
another entitied to it. Nay, if there be any difierence, it is 
manifesdy in favor of the most dbtant iuture, m ccnnpaiison 
with the present. The longer we exist, the greats is our 
capacity for virtue and bappmess, and the wider is our 
sphere of existence. To postpone tbe |»eseDt lor thn 
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future, aeems, ihereSyte, to be the dictate of wisdcmi, if we 
calmly cfHisider the condiuoo of our being. 

But, it is of the nature of pas^n, to seize upon the 
present gratification, utterly irrespective of consequences, 
and utterly regardless of oUier or more excellent gratifica- 
tions, which may be obtained by self-denial. He whose 
passions are inflamed, looks at nothing beyond the present 
gratification. Hence, he is liable to seize upon a present 
enjoyment, to the exclusion of a much more valuable one 
in future, and even in such a manner as to entail upon 
liimself poignant and remediless misery. And, hence, in 
order to be enabled to enjoy all the happiness of which his 
present state is capable, the sensitive part of man needs to 
be combined with another, which, upon a comparison of 
the present with the fiiture, shall impel him towards that 
mode either of gratification or of self-denial, which shall 
most promote his happiness upon the whole. 

Such is self-love. We give this name to that part of 
our constitution, by which we aie incited to do or to for- 
bear, to gratify or to deny our desires, simply on the ground 
of obtaining the greatest amount of happiness for ourselves, 
taking mto view a limited fiiture, or else our entire future 
existence. When we act fiwm simple respect to present 
gratification, we act fiom passion. When we act (Jx)m a 
respect to our whole individual happiness, without regard 
to the present, only as it is a part of the whole, and with- 
out any regard to the happiness of others, only as it will 
contribute to our own, we are then said to act fixim self- 
love. 

The difference between tliese two modes of impulsion 
may be easily illustrated. 

Suppose a man destitute of self-love, and actuated only 
by passion. He would seize without reflection, and enjoy 
without limit, every object of gratification which the present 
moment might offer, without regard to its value in compar- 
ison with others, which might be secured by self-denial, and 
without any regard to the consequences which might follow ' 
[Kesent pleasure, be they ever so disastrous. 

On the contrary, we may imagine a being destitute of 
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passions, aod impelled ooly by self-love ; ^t is, by k desire 
for his own happiness, oq the whole. In this case, so fiir 
as I see, he would never act at all. Having no desires to 
gratify, there could be no gratification ; and, hence, there 
could be DO happiness. Happiness is the result of the 
exercise of our sensitiveness upon its con«sponding objects. 
But we have no sensitiveness which corresponds to any 
object in ourselves ; nor do ourselves present any object to 
correspond to such sensitiveness. Hence, the condition of a 
being, destitute of passions, and actuated only by self-love, 
would be an indefinite and most painfiil lon^g after hap- 
piness, without the consciousness of any relation to external 
objects which could gratify it. Nor is this an entirely 
imaginary condition. In cases of deep melancholy, and 
of fixed hypochondria, tending to derangement, I think 
every one must have observed m others, and he is happy 
if he have not experienced in himself, the tendencies to 
precisely such a state. The very power irf afiection, or 
sensitiveness, seems paralyzed, ITiis state of mind has, I 
think, been ascribed to ifamlet by Shakspeare, in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

" I have, of late (but whwefwe I know not), lost all 
my mirth, foregone all custom <^ exercises ; and, indeed, it 
goes so heavily with my dispontions, that this goodly fi-ame, 
the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this most 
excellent canopy, the air — look you — this brave overhang- 
ing Brmament ; this majestical roof, fretted with golden 
fire ; why, it appears no other thing to me, than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapors. Man delights me not, 
HOT woman neither, though by your smiting you seem to 
say so." — Hamlet, Act ii, Sc. 2. 

It would seem, therefore, that self-love ia not, in itself, 
a faculty, or part of our constitution, in itself, producdve 
of happiness ; but rathw an impulse, which, out of several 
forms of gratificaticHi which may be presented, inclines us 
to select that which will be the most for our happiness, 
considered as a whole. This seen» the more evident, frcHii 
the obvious fact, that a man, actuated by the most zealous 
self-love, derives oo more happiness from a ^en gntifica- 
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tion, than auy^ other DDan. His pleasure, in any one act of 
enjojrmeat, is not in the ratio of bis self-love, but of his 
sensitiveness. 

From these remaite, we can ea^y detennine the rank 
to which self-lore is entitled. 

1. Its rank is superior to that of pomtm. As our hap- 
piness, as a whole, is of more consequence than the happi- 
ness of any separate moment, so the fiiculty which impels 
us towards our happiness upwi the whole, was manifestly 
intended to control that which impeb toward our happiness 
f(n; a nuxnent. If happmess be desirable, the greatest 
amount of it is most desirable ; and, as we are provided 
with a constitution, by which we are fbrewamed of the 
di^rence, and impelled to a corect choice, it is the design 
of our Creator that we should obey it. 

2. Its rank is inf«ior to that of conscience. We are 
made not only sen^tive b^gs, that is, beings capable of 
happiness, but also moral beings, that is, beings capable of 
virtue. The latter is manifestly the most important object 
of our being, even in so fer w our own happiness is con- 
cerned ; for, by the practice of rirtue, without respect to 
our own tempcnal happiness, we secure our moral happi- 
ness, the most valuable of any of which even at the present 
we are capabje ; while, by acting for own happiness, when 
these seem to come into competition, we lose uiat which is 
roost valuable, and can be by no means certain of obtain- 
ing the other. That is to say, when our own hap^miess 
end our duty seem to come into colli^n, we ai-e bound to 
(fiscaid the con^deration of our own happmess, and to do 
what we believe to be right. 

This may be illustrated by an exam^Je. 

Suppose that two courses of action are presented to our 
choice. The one, so far as we can see, will promote our 
in^vidual happiness ; the other will fiilfil a ntoral obligation. 
Now, in diis case we may act in either of these ways ; 

1. We may seek our own happiness, and violate our 
(^ligations. In this case, we certainly lose the pleasure of 
nrtue, and suffer the pain of remorse, while we must be 
' a whether we msSt obtain die ol^ect of our denies. 
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3. We may perform the act which conscience indicates, 
but from our seu-love as a motive. Here, we shall gain 
whatever reward, by the constitution under which we are 
placed, belongs to the action ; but we lose the pleasure of 

3, We may perform the act indicated by conscience, 
and from the simple impulse of duty. In this case, we 
obtain every reward which could be obtained in the pre- 
ceding case, and, in addiuon, are blessed with the appro- 
bation of conscience. Thus, suppose I deliberate whether 
I shall spend a smn of money m self-gratification, or else 
in an act of benevolence, which is plainly my duty. If 
I puisue the former course, it is very uncertain whether 
I actually secure the gratiScation which I seek, while 
1 lose the pleasure of rectitude, and am saddened by 
the pains of remorse. The pleasure of gradficaUon is 
soon over, but the pain of guilt is enduring. Or, again, 
I may perfonn the act of benevolence from love of ap- 
plause, or some modification of self-love. I here obtain 
with more certainty the reputation which I seek, but lose 
the reward of conscious virtue. Or, thirdly, if I do the 
act without any regard to my own happiness, and ^ply 
from love to God and man, I obtain all iiie rewards which 
attach to the acdon by the constitution under which I am 
placed, and also enjoy the higher rewards of conscious 
rectitude. 

Thfe subordination of motives seems clearly to be re- 
ferred to by our Savior: " There is no man, that hath 
left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and the gospel's, 
but he shall receive an hundred fold now, in this time, and, 
in the worid to come, life everlasting." That is to say, a 
man does not obtain the reward of virtue, even in self- 
denial, unless he disregard the c^isideradon of himself, and 
act fivm simple love to God. To the same purport is the 
often repeated observation of our Savior ; " Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose lus life, 
for my take, shall find it." There ore nuuqy passages of 
Scripture wluch seem to assert, that the very tunuDg-ptHnt 
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of moral character, so iar as our relations to God are con- 
cerned, consists in yielding up the consideration of our own 
happiness, as a controlling motive, and subjecting it, with- 
out reserve, to the higher motive, the simple will of God. 
If these remarks be true, we see, 

1. That, when conscience speaks, the voice of self-love 
must be silent. Tliat is to say, we have no light to seek 
our own happiness in any manner at variance with moral 
obligation. Nevertheless, fiom several courses of action, 
either of which is innocent, we are at libertj- to choose that 
which will most conduce to our own happmess. In such 
a case, the consideration of our happiness is justly ultimate. 

2. The preceding chapter has shown us that man was 
deigned to be made happy by the gratification of his de- 
^res. The present chapter teaches us, that, when the 
gratification of desire is at variance with virtue, a greater 
happiness is to be obtained by self-denial. Or, in other 
words, our greatest happiness is to be obtained^ not by the 
various modes of self-gratificatitm, but by ^mply seeking 
the good of otheis, and in doinf the will of God, fron the 
heart. 

3. And, hence, we may arrive at tlie general principle, 
that eve^ impulse or desire b supreme within its own 
at*igned limta ; but that, when a lower ccsnes into compe- 
tition with a higher impulsion, the inferior accomplishes its 
own object most perfecdy, by being wholly subject to the 
superior. Thus, desire, or the love of present gratification, 
may, within its own limits, be mdutged. But, when this 
present gratification comes into competition with self-love, 
even passion accomplishes its own object best ; that is, a 
man actually attains to more enjoyment, by submitting 
present desire implicitiy to self-love. And so self-love is 
ultimate within Its proper limits ; but when it comes into 
competition with conscience. It actually accOTiplishes its 
own object best, by being entirely subject to that which 
the Creator has constituted its superior. 

4. The difference between self-love, as an innocent part 
of our constitution, and selfishness, a vicious disposition, 
may be easily seen. Self-love properly directs our chcac« 

10 
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■<^ objects, where both are equally inDOcent. Sdfishness is 
a nnular dispoation to prcmote our own hap^Hoess, uprai 
the whole: but it dieposes m to se^ it in objects over 
which we have no just control ; that is, which are not mno 
cent, and which we could not enjoy, without violatmg our 
duiie!!, either to God or to our nadibor. 
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It has been already remained, that a distiucti(» taaj be 
veiy clearly observed between right and wrong, and guilt 
and innocence. Right and wrong depend upon the rela- 
tions under which we are created, and the obligatioDS re< 
suiting fiiom them, and are in thrar nature unmutable. Guilt 
and moocence have respect to the individual, and are 
modified, moreova, by the amount (^ his knowledge of 
his daVf, and are not decided solely by the fact that the 
actioQ was oar was not performed. 

It is, mmeovei, to be observed, that die results of these 
two attributes of acbms may be seen to difier. Thus, evny 
right actitHi b followed, in srane way, with pleasure or 
benefit to the individual ; and evny wron^ one, by pain or 
discomfort, irrespective of the giult or innocence erf* the 
author of the acL Thus, in the present consfituticm of 
tilings, it is evident that a nation which had no knowledge 
of the wickedness of murder, revenge, uncleamiess, or theft, 
would, if it violated the moral law in these respects, suSer 
the consequences which are attached to these actbns by our 
Creator. And, on th« contrary, a nation which piacdsed 
forgiveness, mercy, honesty, and purity, without Knowing 
them to be ri^t, would enjoy the benefits which arc con- 
nected with such actions. 

Now, whatever he the object of this c<»istimti(Mi, by 
whicb happbess w misery are ctMisequent upon actions as 
right (s wHHig, whether it be as a monition, or to inform 
us of the will of God concerning us, one thing seems evi- 
dent, — it is not to punish acbms as innocent or gvUty: 
fbr the happiness ot misery of which we speak, afiect men 
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simply in consequeDce of the odton, and without any re- 
gard to the innocence or guilt of the actor. 

liBt us now add another element. Suppose a man to 
know the obligations which bind him to hts Creator ; and, 
also, what is his Creator's will respecting a certain acbcm ; 
and that be then deliberately violates this obligation. 
Every man feels that this violation of obligation deserves 
punishment on its own account; and, also, punishment 
in proportion to the greatness of the obligation violated. 
Hence, tlie consequences of any acUon are to be considered 
in a two-fold light ; firat, the consequences depending upon 
the present constitution of things ; and, secondly, those 
which fellow the action, as Innocent or guilty ; that is, as 
violating or not violating our obligations to our Creator. 

These two things are plainly to be considered distinct 
fiwn each other. Of the one, we can fcom some estimate ; 
of the other, none whatever. Thus, whatever be the dedgn 
of die constitution, by which pain should be consequent 
upon wrong actions, irrespective of guilt ; whether it be to 
admonish us of dangers, or to intimate to us the will of oiu: 
Creator ; we can have some conception how great it would 
probably be. But, if we consider the action as guilty ; that 
Q, as violating the known will of our Creator; no one can 
conceive how great the punishment of such an act ought to 
be, for no one can conceive how vast is the obligation 
which binds a creature to his God ; nor, on the other hand, 
can any one concave how vast would be the reward, if this 
obligation were perfectly fulfilled. 

As, then, every moral act is attended with pleasure or 
pain, and as eveiy one also exposes us to the punishments 
or rewards of guilt or innocence, bo|h of which manifestly 
transcend our power of conception; and, if such be our 
constitution, that every moment is rendenng our moral ■ 
condition either better or worse ; specially, if tiiis world be 
a state of probaticm, tending to a state where change is 
imposuble ; it is manifesdy of the greatest posdble impor- 
tance that we should both know our duty, and be liimisned 
with all suitable impugns to pericHm it. The cwistitu- 
ti(Hi under which man b finmed, in this respect, has been 
espluned at the close of the chapter wt nrtne. And were 
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the intellect and conscience of roan to be in a pafect atate, 
and were he in entire bannoa^ with the univeise around 
bin), there can be no doubt that bis happiness, in the 
present state, would be perfectly secured. 

It would not, however, be certain that, with intellectual 
and moral powei^ suited to his stadcHi, man would be in no 
need of farther communication fivun his Maker. Although ' 
bis feeling of obligatioD, and his desire to discharge it,mi^ 
be perfect, yet he might not be fiilly aware of the manner 
m which thb obligation should be discharged. Thus, though 
our first parents were endowed with a perfect moral coosti^ 
tution, yet it was necessary that God should make to them 
a special revelatbo respecting swne portion of bis will. 
Such might also be the case in any other instance of a per- 
fect moral constitution, in a b^g of limited capacity. 

How much more evidently is additional light necessary, 
when it is remembered that the mc»al cmstitutioa of man 
seems manifesdy to be imperfect ? This may be observed 
in several respects : 

I. There aie many obligations und» which man b cre- 
ated, both to his feUow-creatures and to God, which )u» 
unas^ted conscience does not discover. Such are the ob- 
ligations to wdvtrttd for|^veness, to repentance, and many 
aitiers. 

a. When the obligaticMis are acknowledged, man fie- 
quently em in respect to the mode m which they are to be 
i£scha^ed. Thus, a man may acknowledge his obligatiwa 
to God, but may suppose that God will be pleased with a 
human sacrifice. A man may acknowledge his obligation to 
love his children, but may believe that this obligation may 
best be discharged by putting them to death. Now, it is 
manifest, that, in both ^ese cases, a man must suffer all the 
present evils resulting from such a course, just as much as 
though he Jmowingly violated these obligations. 

3. When men both know, the obligadons under which 
they are created, and the mode in which they are to be 
discharged, they wiliiilly disobey the moniuons of conscience. 
We act accordmg to the impulsioDS of blind, headlong 
passioD, regardless of our own best good, and of the wel&re 
of others, in despite of what we know to be the will of our 
10 i* 
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Maker. It is the melancholy fact, that men do deliberately 
violate the commands of God, for the sake of the most 
transient and triAing grauficatkm. Hence the Imckneyed 
confessbn : 

Video, proboque melion ; 
Deterian sequar. 

And hence it is evident that not only are men exposing 
themselves to the pabs attendant upon wrong actions dur- 
ing the present life ; but they are afso exposing themselves 
to the punishments, how great and awfiit soever these may- 
be, which are incurred by violating our obligations to our 
Creator and our Judge. The state of human nature in these 
respects I suppose to he vividly set forth by St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans, ch. vii, v. 7 — 95. 

If such be our state, it is manifest that under such a 
moral constitutbn as we have above described, our condition 
must be sufficiently hopeless. Unless something be done, 
it would seem that we must all fail of a large portion of the 
happiness, to which we might otherwise in the present life 
attam ; and, still more, must be exposed to a condemnation 
greater than we are capable of conceiving. 

Under such circumstances, it surely is not improbable, 
that a benevolent Deity should make use of some additional 
means, to inform us of our duty, and thus warn us of the 
evils which we were bringing upon ourselves. Still less is 
it improbable, that a God, delighting in right, should take 
some means to deliver us fiom the guilty habits which we 
have formed, and restore us to that love and pracdce of 
virtue, which can alone render us pleasing to him. That 
God was under any ohHgation to do this, is not asserted ; 
but that a being of infinite compassion and benevolence 
should do it, though not under any obligation, is surely not 
improbable. 

Should a revelation be made to remedy the defects of 
man's moral state, we can form some conceptions of what 
might be expected in order to accomplish such a result. 

1. Our defective knowledge of moral obligation might 
be remedied, by a clear view of the attributes of God, and 
of the various relations which we sustain to him. 

2. Our ignorance of the mode in which our obhgatioos 
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' should be dischaived, might be (hspelled, etthet by a more 
expanded view of the coasequencea of actJons, ot by direct 
f«ecept. 

3. in order to overconie our temper of disobedience, I 
kaow not what means might be employed. A reasonable 
one would seem to be, a maDifestation of the character of 
the Deity to us, in some new relation, crea^ag some new 
obligations, and thus opening a new source of moral motives 
within the soul of man. 

The first and second of these objects are accranplished, 
as I suppose, by the discoveriea of natural religion, and by 
the promulgation of the moral law, under the Old Testament 
dispensatioD. The third is accomplished, by the revelation 
of the facts of the New Testament, and specially, by the 
revelation of God, as the author of a new and a remedial 
dispensation. 

. Hence, we see that the sources of moral light, irrespec- 
tive of conscience, are, 

1. The precepts of natural religion. 

2. The precepts and motives of the sacred Scriptures. 
From what has been remarked, in tiie present chapter, a 

few inferences naturally ajise, which I will insert m this 
pWe. 

It is mentioned above, that the evil consequences of 
doing wrong, are manifestly of two kinds. First, those 
connected with an action at right or wrong, and arismg 
frran the present constitution of £u]gs ; and, secondly, those 
resulUng from the acdon as innocent or guiUy ; that is, as 
wilfiilly -violating, or not, the obligations due to our Maker. 

Now, from this plain disUnction, we see, 

1. That no ^ can be of trifling consequence. The 
least as well as the ^atest, b^g a violation of an obliga- 
tion more sacred and awAil than we can conceive, must 
expose us to punishment more dreadful than we can com- 
prehend. If It be said, the thing in itself is a tiifle, the 
answer is obvious : How wicked must it be, for the sake jof 
a trifle, to violate so saofed and scJemn an obligation as that 
which hinds us to our Creator ! 

2. Hence we see bow unfounded is the assertion some- 
times made, that God could not, for the momentary actious 
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of this shcM life, justly inflict upon us any severe or long 
enduring punishm^it. If an act, whether long or shtut, be 
a violation of our obligations to God ; if ill-desert be ac- 
cording to the greatness of the obligation violated ; and if 
no one can pretend to comprehend the vastness of the ob- 
ligations which bind the creature to the Creator ; then, no 
one can, d priori, pretend to decide what is the ponishment 
justly due to every act of wilfiil wickedness. It is endent 
that no one can decide this question but be who fiilly knows 
the relation between the parties ; that is, the Creator 
himself. 

3. Since every impure, revengefiil, deceitM or envious 
thought is a violadon of our obligadons to our Maker, and, 
much more, the words and actions to which these thoughts 
give rise ; and since even the imperfect conscience of every 
uidividual accuses him of countless instances, if not of habits, 
of such violauon : if the preceding observations be just, it 
is manifest that our present moral condidoi involves the 
elements of much that is alaiming. It surely must be the 
duty of every reasonable man, to inquire, with the deepest 
solicitude, whether anyway of escape from punishment, and 
of moral renovation, Mva been revealed by the Being against 
whran we have sinned ; and, if any such revelation have 
been made, it must be our most solemn duty to confoim our 
lives to such principles as shall enable us to avail ourselves 
of its provi^ons. 

4. The importance of this duty will be still more clearly 
evident, if we consider, that the present is a state of proba- 
tion, in which alone moral change is possible ; and which 
must speedily terminate in a state, by necessity, unchange- 
able ; for which, also, the present state therefore offers us 
the only opportunity of preparation. To neglect either to 
possess ourselves of all the knowledge in our power on this 
subject, or to neglect to obey any reasonable precepts which 
afford the least probability of impronng our condition for the 
fiiture, seems a degree of folly for which it is really impos- 
sible to find an adequate epithet. 

5. Nor does it render this folly the less reprehensible, 
for a man gravely to assert, that we do not know any thing 
about the fiiture world, and, therefore, it b needless to in- 
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quire respecting it. This is to ass^, loitJwut inquiry, 
what could only be reasonably asserted after the most full 
mid penevering tn^ry. No man can reasonably assert 
that we know nothing respecting the other w<xld, undl he 
has examined every system of religion within his knowl- 
edge, and, by the fair and leg^Umate use of his understand- 
ing, shown conclusively that none of them throw any light 
upon the subject. By what right, therefore, can a man 
utter such an assertion, who, at the outset, declares that 
he will examine none of them? What should we think 
of the man who declared that he would not study astron- 
omy, for that no one knew more about the heavens than he 
did himself? Yet many men neglect to inform themselves 
on the subject of religion for no better reason. It is very 
remarkable, that men do not perceive the absurdity of an 
assertion respecting religion, which they would immediately 
perceive, if uttered respecting any thing else. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

OF NATITBAL RELIQION. 

In the preceding chapter, I have endeavored lo illustrate 
the nature of our moral constitution, and to show that, in 
our present state, conscience, unassisted, manifestly &jb Vj 
produce the results which se^n to have been intended ; 
and which are necessary to our attaining the bapphiess 
which is put within our power; and to our avoidui^ the 
misery to which we are exposed. That some additional 
light will be granted to us, and that some additional moral 
-power will be imparted, seems clearly not improbable. 
This I suppose to have been done by the truths of natural 
and revealed religion. In the present chapter, I shall treat 
of natural religion under the following heads : 

1. The manner in which we may learn our duty, by the 
Ijg^t of nature. 

2. The extent to which our knowledge of duty can be 
canied by this mode of teaching. 

3. The defects of the system of natural religion. 



SECTION I. 



In treating upon this subject, it is taken for granted, 
1. That die^ is an intelligent and universal First Cause, 
who made us as we are, and made all things around us 
capable of afiecdng us, boUi as individuals and as sooeties, 
as they do. 
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3. That He had a design in so making us, and in eoo' 
stituting the relaUtMis around us as they are constituted ; 
and that a part of that design was to intimate to us his will 



3. That we are capable of observing these relaUons, and 
of knowing how various actions aSocX us and a^ct otliers. 

4. And that we are cajiable of leaniing the design with 
which these various relations were constituted ; and, spe- 
cially, that part of 'Cos design which was to intiniate to us 
the will of our Creator. 

The applicatioa of these self-evident principles to the 
subject of duty is easy. We know that we are so made as 
to aenve happiness from some couises of conduct, and to 
saSki unhappiness from others. Now, no one can doubt 
that the intention of our Creates' in these cases was that we 
should pursue the one course, and avoid the other. Or, 
again, we are so made, tiiat we are rendered unhappy, on 
the whole, by pursuing a course of conduct in some partic- 
ular manner, or beyimd a certain degree. This is an inti- 
madon of oui Creator, respecting the manner and the 
degree in which he deigns us to pursue that couise of 
conduct. 

Again, as has been stud before, society is necessary, not 
merely to the happiness, but to the actual existence, of the 
race of man. Hence, it b necessary, in estimating the 
tendency of actitms upon our own happiness, to extend our 
view beyond ^e direct eSect of an action upon ourselves. 
Thus, if we cannot percdve that any evil would result to 
ourselves from a particular course of action, yet, if it would 
tend to injure society, specially if it would tend to destroy 
society altogether, we may hence arrive at a clear indica- 
tion of the win of our Creator concerning it. As the de- 
struction of society would be the destruction of the individ- 
ual, it is as evident that God does not intend us to do what 
wotdd injure society, as that He does not intend us to do 
what would injure our own bodies, or diminish our individ- 
ual happiness. And the principle of limitation suggested 
above, ap|dies in Uie same manner here : that b, if a course 
of conduct, pursued ia a certain manner, or to a c^tain 
extent, be beneficial to aooietyi and if puisued in another 
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flBUUier, or beyond a certain extent, is injurious to it ; the 
indication is, in this respect, clear, as to the will of our 
Maker respecting us. 

To apply this to particular cases. Suppose a man were in 
-doubt, whether <* not drunkenness were agreeable to the will 
of his Maker. Let us suppose that intemperate drinking pro- 
duces present pleasure, but that it also produces subsequent 
pain ; and that, by continuance in the habit, the pleasure 
becomes less, and the pain greater; and diat the pain 
affects various powers of the mind, and difierent organs of 
the body. Let a man look around him, and survey the 
crime, the vice, the disease, and the poverty, which God 
has set over against the momentaiy graufication o( the 
palate, and the suhsequent excitement winch it produces. 
Now, whoever will locK at these results, and vnll consider 
that God had a design in creating things to affect us as they 
do, must be as fiilly convinced that, by these results, He in- 
tended to forbid intemperance, as though He had said so 
by a voice from heaven. The same principle may be 
applied to gluttony, libertinism, or any other vice. 

Another example may he taken from the case of re- . 
venge. Revenge is that disposition which prcHnpts us to 
inBict pajn upon another, for the sake of alleviating the 
feeling of personal degradation consequent upon an injury. 
Now, suppose a man, inflamed and excited by this feeling 
of injury, should inilict, upon the other party, pam, until his 
excited feeling was gratified: the mjuied party would then 
manifestly become the injurer; and, thus, the original 
u^iu^r would be, by the same rule, entided to retaliate, 
llnis, revenge and retaliation would go on increasing until 
tile death of one of the parties. The duty of vengeance 
would then devolve upon the surviving fnends and rdatives 
of the deceased, and the circle would widen un^ it in- 
volved whole tribes or nations. Thus, the indulgence of 
this one evil passion would, in a few g^ierations, render 
the thronged city an unpeopled soUtude. Nor is this a 
mere iniaginary cose, "the Indians of North America are 
known to have oMiEudered the indulgence of revenge not 
merely as innocent, hut also as glorious, and in some sense 
obUgatoiy. The result was, that, at the time (A the discov- 
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«y of this cfHitineiit, they were univeraally engaged in 
wars : and, according to the testimony of their olilest and 
wisest chie&, their numbers were rapidly diminishing. And, 
hence, he who observes the efiects of revenge upon society, 
must be conviDced, that he who fomied the constituticHi 
under which we live, must have intended, by these effects, 
to have tisbidden it, as clearly as though he had made it 
known by language. He has given us an understanding, 
by the simplest exercise of which, we airive at this con- 
clu^on. 

It is still fiirther to be observed, that, whenever a course 
of ctwduct produces individual, it also produces social 
misery ; and whenever a courae of conduct violates the 
social laws of our being, it of necessity produces mdividual 
rois^. And, hence, we see thai bodi of these indications 
are ccMnbined, to teach us the same'less<»i ; that is, to inti- 
mate to us what is, and ^hat is not, the will of God 
respecting our conduct. 

Hence, we see that two ^iews may be tak^i of an 
action, when it is contemplated in the light of nature : Gnt, 
as affecting ourselves ; and, secondly, as affecting both 
ourselves and society, but specially the latter. It is in this 
latter view that we introduce the doctrine of general con- 
sequences. We ask, in order to determine what is our 
duty, What would be the result, if this or that action were 
univetsally practised among men ? Or, how would it affect 
the happiness of individuals, and of the whole ? By the 
answer to these questions, we ascertain what is the will of 
God in respect to that action, or that course of action. When 
once the will of God is aacertwned, conscience, as we have 
shownj teaches us that we are under the highest obligation 
to ob^ it. Thus, 6om the consideration of the greatest 
amount of happiness, we arrive at the Itnowledge of our 
daty, not direcdy, biat indirecdy. The feeling of moral 
obbgation does not arise fix»n the simple fact that, nich a 
eotate of conduct will, or tnUl not, produce the greatest 
amount of happinets ; but, ftom the bet that this tendauy 
tkotet ut uhat M the wiU of our Creator ; and we are, by 
die principles of our nature, under the hi^est possible oU>- 
gttimi to obey that will. , 

11 
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It must be evident that a careful observatitHi of the 
reeults and t^idendes of acticHis, and of different courses 
c^ conduct, will teach us, in vay many respects, the laws 
of our nKM^ nature ; that is, what, in these respects, is die 
will of our Creator. Now, these laws, thus arrived at, 
and reduced to nder and arrangement, foim the system of 
natural reli^n. So lar as it goes, ev«y one must confess 
such a syst^n to be valuable ; and it, mcweover, rests upon 
as sure and certain a basis as any system of laws whatevCT. 

To all tliis, however, I know but of one objection that 
can be urged. It is, that pain is not, of necessity, puniuve, 
or prohibito^ ; and that it may be merely nioniiory or 
advisory. Thus, if I put my hand incautiously too near 
the fire, I am admoni^ed by the pain which I fed to with- 
draw it. Now, this pain is, manifestly, only monitory, and 
intended merely to warn me of danger. It is not, of neces- 
sity, prohiblttHy ; for, I may hold my hand so near to the 
fire as to produce great pski, for some necessary purpose, — 
as, for instance, for the sake of curing disease, — and yet 
not violate my obligations to my Creates, nor in any 
measure incur his displeasure. 

Now, the fact thus stated may be ftilly admitted, without 
in the least affecting the argument. It b evident, that 
many of the pains to which we are at present exposed, are. 
In their nature, intended to warn us of appoaching harm, 
■as in the instance just mentioned ; or, they may be mtima- 
tions of miscMef actually commenced, of which we could 
not be otherwise aware, — as in the case of internal diseases. 
And, it b manifest, that, such being their nature and de^gn, 
they must be intimately connected with, and eitha* accom- 
pany (R' precede, that injury of which they are intended to 
£»ewam or to inform us ; and it is natural to expect that 
they would ceate or tend to cesMiion, as soon as they have 
accwnplbhed tiie object for which they were intended. 
And such, t think, will in general be found to be die fiict, 
with respect to those pains which are m their nature mon- 
itory. 

But I think it will be evident, to every one who will 
'observe, that many of the pains endured under the present 
coDstituticM], are not of this kind. 
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Thus, tot Kuraple : 

1. There are many pams which are inflicted in conse- 
qufflice of acUons oi which we were forewarned hy con- 
science. It would seem that the design of ikete pains 
could not he monitoiy, inaamuch as moaitjoa ia perfimned 
by another faculty. 

S. There are many pains which, Irom the nature of our 
cODstitudon, are not mflicted until after the act has been 
perfumed, and the evil accomplished. This is the case 
with dnuikenness, and many other vices. H«e, the pain 
cannot be intended as a premomtion ; fw it is not inflicted 
iu its severity until after the injury has actually been done. 

3. Not tmly does the pain, in many cases, occur after- 
wards ; it frequently does not occur until a long lime after 
the (^«ice. McHiths, and even yeais, may elapse, belt»e 
the puni^iment overtakes the ciiminal. Tnis is very fi»- 
quendy the case with youthfril cnmes, which, ardinarily, 
exhibit their result not imtii manhood, ot even old age. 
Now, pain must here be intended to signify somethu^ 
else besides warning. 

4. We And that the pumslsnent, in many cases, beara 
no sort of proportion either to the benefit obtained by the 
individual, or even to the injury, b the particular ihstance, 
inflicted uptm society. This is manifest in very many in- 
stances of lying, forgery, small theft, and the lilce, in which, 
by a. single act of wrong, a person ruins a reputaticHi which 
it had taken a whole life (o estaMish. Now, in such a case 
aa ttus, it is evid^it that the purpose of waning could not 
be intended ; for this end could be Bcoxnpli^ied, at vasdy 
less expense of happiness, in some other way. 

5. We find that Ute tendency of many instances of pun- 
ishment, is not to leave the ofiaider in the same state as 
before, but rather in a worse sute. His propensities to do 
wrong are rendered stnmger, and his inducem^t to do well 
weaker ; and thus be is exposing himself to greater and 
greater punishments. Tlie tendoocy, tlierelixe, is not to 
recovery, hut to mote fatal moral dis^ise. 

6. Although a nmn, by reli»madon, may ftequ^td^ 
H^uia the standing which he has lost, yet there are mant^ 
(^ indic^tiws, in the {vesait eoostitatioD, that, aftec a 
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given amount of trial has been granted, a deddve punish- 
ment is inflicted which estingiushes fat ever all hope, if 
not all possibility, of recoreiy. A man may waste p&it 
of his youth in idleness, and may by diligence regain the 
time which he had lost. But he soon arrives at a pdnt, 
beyond which such opportunity is impossible. Thus also 
in morals, a man may swnetimes do wrong, and retum to 
virtue, and escape present punishment ; but every instance 
of crime renders the probabihty of escape less ; and he at 
last arrives at a point, beyond which nothing can avert the 
infliction of the merited and deci^ve calamity. 

7. We find that some actons produce misery which 
extends to other beings besides those who are actually con- 
cerned in committing them. 

This takes place sometimes by example, and at other 
times the pain is inflicted upon those who could not be 
infected by the example. Illustrations of this are seen in 
cases of disease propagated by hereditary descent, in misery 
arismg from the misconduct of rulers, in the sufiering of men 
from Ha^tious crimes of relatives and acquaintances. And 
in consequence of the constitution' under which we exist, 
these miseries are frequently transmitted down beyond any 
assignable limit. Thus, the condition of the Jews is by 
themselves and others frequently believed to be the result 
of some crime committed by thw forefathers, either at or 
before the time of Christ, The sad effects of the persecu- 
tion of Protestantism in Spain and Portugal, at the time of 
the Reformation, can be cleariy traced In ail the subsequent 
history of these countries. 

Now, all these considerations seem clearly to indicate, 
that there are pains inflicted upon man for other purposes 
except warning ; and that they are of the nature of punish- 
ment ; that is, of pain inflicted after crime has been volun- 
tarily committed, in spite of sufficient warning, and inflicted 
by way of desert, as what the ofience really merits, and 
what it behooves a righteous govemor to award t 



Nor will it avdl, to object that diese inflicUona are in- 
tended to be warnings to others. Thb is granted ; but this 
by no means prevents their being also punishments in Iho 
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sense in which we have considered them. Sacb is the case 
in all punishments inflicted by society. They are intended 
U) be a warning to others ; but thk flinders not their being 
also in the sttictest s^ise punishments; diat is, inflictions, 
of pain as the just desert of crime, and as clear indications 
of the will of society respecting the action of which they 
«ie the result. 

From what has been said, I think we may safely con- 
clude: 

1. That God has gireu to man a moral and an intellectual 
consdtutioD, by which he may be admonished of his duty. 

3. That He allows man to act freely, and to do «tber 
i^t or wrong, as he chooses. 

3. lliat He, in the present life, has connected rewards 
with the doing of right, and punisbments with the d<»ng (rf 
wrong ; and that these rewards and punishramts afiect both 
the individual and society. 

4. And hence that, mm an attentiTe ofaeervatitHi of the 
results of actions upon individuals, and upon society, we 
may ascerttun what is tJie will of God ccmceming us. 

5. And fiff all tbe opportunides of thus ascertammg hb 
will by his deafings with men — that is, by tbe light ot 
nature-— God holds all his creatures respCHisible. 



SECTION II. 



It has been shown that we may, by observing the remits 
of our actions upon individuals, and upon society, asceitam 
what u the will of our Creator concerning us. In this 
manner we may discover much moral truth, which would 
be unknown, were we left to the guidance of conscience 
unas^sted; and we may derive many motives to viitue 
which would othowise be inoperative. 

I. By the Ugbt <rf nature we cfoeover much morri 
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truth which could never be discovered by - consciraice 



1. Conscience indicates to us our obligations to otjiers 
when our relations to them are discovered ; and impels us 
toward that course of conduct which the understanding 
points out as corresponding with these obligations. But 
there are many obligations which conscience seems not to 
point out to men, and many ways of fulfilling these obligations 
which the undeistanding does not clearly indicate. In 
these respects, we may be greatly assisted by natural 
rehgion. 

Thus, I doubt whether the unassisted conscience would 
teach the wrong of polygamy or of divorce. The Jews, 
even at the Ume of our Savior, had no concepticHi that a 
marriage contract was obligatory for life. But any one 
who will observe the effects of polygamy upon famiUes and 
societies, can have no doubt that tlie precept of the gospel 
on this subject is the moral law of the system under which 
we are. So, 1 do not know that unassisted conscience 
would remonstmte against what might be called reascmahle 
revenge, ot the operation of the Lex Talionis. But he 
who will observe the consequences of revenge, and those of 
forgiveness of injuiies, will have do difficulty in deciding 
which couise of conduct has been indicated as his duty by 
his Maker. 

2. The extent of obligations, previously known to exist, 
is made known more clearly by the light of nature. Con- 
science might teach us the obligaWms to love our fiiends, 
or our countrymen, but it might not go fiirther. The 
results of different courses of conduct would clearly show 
that our Creator intended us to love all men, <m every 
nation, and even our enemies. 

3. It is by observing the results of our actions that we 
learn the Umtalvmt which our Creator has alhxed to our 
desires, a<i we have shown in the chapter on happiness. 
The simple fact that gratification of our desires, beycmd a 
cert^ limit, will produce more misery than happiness, 
addresses itself to our lelf-hce, and fomis a reason why thai 
limit should not be transgressed. The iact that this limit 
was fixed by our Creator, and that he has thus intimated to 
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US his will, addresses itsdf to our cotudetux, and places us 
under obligation to act as he has cconmanded, cm pain of 
bis displeasure. 

4. In many cases where the obligation is acknowledged, 
we might not be able, without the light of natural religicm, 
to decide in what maimer it could best be discharged. 
Thus, a man who fett conscious of his obhgadons as a 
parent, and wished to discharge them, would derive much 
valuable infomsauon by observing what mode of exhibiting 

Satemal love had produced the happiest results. He would 
ence be able the better to decide what was required of 
liim. 

In this mamier it cannot be doubted that much valuable 
knowledge of moral truth might be acquired, beyond what 
is attainable by unassisted conscience. But this is not all. 

II. Natural religion present* additional motives to tlie 
practice of virtue. 

1. It does this, in the first place, by more cleariy settmg 
before us the rewards of virtue, and the punishments of 
vice. Conscience forewarns us against crime, and inflicts 
its own pecuhar punishment upon guilt ; but, natural reli- 
g^n infomis us of the additional consequences, independent 
of ourselves, which attach to moral action, according to the 
constitution under which we are created. Thus, conscience 
nught forewarn a man against dishonesty, and might inflict 
upon him tlie pains of remoise, if he had stolen ; but bar 
monition would surely derive additional power from an 
triiservation of the effect which must be produced upon indi- 
viduals and societies by the practice of this immorality ; 
and, also, by the contrary e&cts which must arise from the 
oppose virtue. 

3. Still fiirther. Natural religion presents us with more 
distinct and affecting views of the character of God than 
could be obtained without it. One of the first aspirations 
of a human sou! is after an Intelligent Fiist Cause ; and 
the most universal dictate of conscience is, that this First 
Cause ought to be obeyed. Hence, eveiy nation, how 
rude soever it be, has its gods, and its religious services. 
But such a notion of the Deity is cold and inoperative, 
when compared with that which may be derived from an 
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intelligent obseiration of the laws of nature, physical and 
moral, which we see pervading the univeree around us. In 
every moral law which has been written on the page of 
this world's history, we discover a new lineament of the 
charact^ of the Deity. Every moral attribute of God 
which we discover, imposes up«i us a new obligation, and 
presents an additional motive why we should love and 
serve Him. Hence we see that the knowledge of God, 
derived from the study of nature, b adapted to add greatly 
to the impulsive power of conscience. 

We see, then, how lai^e a field of nuwal knowledge is 
spread open before us, if we only, in a suitable manner, 
apply our understandings to the woriis of God around us. 
He has arranged all things, hr the purpose of teachmg us 
these lessons, and He has created our intellectual and 
moral nature expressly for the purpose of learning them. 
If, then, we do not use the powers which He has given us, 
' fiw the purpose for which He has given them, He holds us 
responsible for the result. Thus said the {»ophet: " Be- 
cause they regard not the works of the Lord, neither con- 
sider the operation of His hands, therefore. He shall de- 
stroy them, and not build them up." Thus, the Scriptures, 
elsewhere, declare all men to be responsible for tlie correct 
use of all the knowledge of duty which God had set before 
thenu St. Paul, Rom. i, 19, 20, asserts, "That wliich 
may be known of God, is manifest in (or to) them, for 
God haUi showed it to them : so that (or therefore) they 
are without excuse." Thus, be also declares, " They that 
sin without law, (that is, without a written revelatkni,) ^alt 
perish without law." And thus we come to the general 
conclusion, that natural religion presents to all men a dis- 
tinct and important means of knowing the character and 
will of God, and the oUigations and duties of man ; and 
that, for tliis knowledge, all men are justly held respcmsible. 
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SECTION 111. 

DEFECTS OF THE SySTEM OF NATURAL RELIGION. 

I. Without any ailment on the subject, the insufficiency 
of natural religion, as a means of human reformalion, might 
be readily made manifest hy facts. 

1 . Tfte facts on which natural religion . rests, and the in- 
ttlhchutl power to derive the moral laws from the facts, 
have been iu the possession of man from the beginninf,'. 
Yet, the whole history of man has exhibited a constant 
tendency to moral deterioration. This is proved by the 
fact, that every people, not enlightened by revelation, con- 
sider the earliest period of their history as the period of 
their greatest moral purity. Then, the gods and men held 
frequent intercourse ; this intercourse, in conseouence of the 
sins of men, has since been discontinued. That was the 
golden age ; the subsequent ages have been of brass, or of 
iron. The political history of men seems to teach the same 
lesson. In the early ages of national existence, sparaeness 
of population, mutual fear, and universal poverty, have 
obliged men to lay the foundations of society in principles of 
justice, in order to secure national existence. But, as soon 
as, under such a constitution, wealth was increased, popula- 
tion become dense, and progress in arts and arms have ren- 
dered a nation fearless, the anti-social tendencies of vice 
have shown themselves loo powerful for the moral forces by 
which they have been opposed. The bonds of society have 
been graduaUy dissolved, and a nation, rich in the spoils of 
an hundred triumphs, becomes the prey of some warlike and 
more virtuous horde, which takes possession of the spoil, 
merely to pursue the same career to a more speedy termi- 
nation. 

2. The systems of religion of the heathen may be feirly 
considered as the legitimate result of all the moral forces 
which are in operation upon man, irrespective of revelation. 
They show us, not what man might have learned by tite 
proper use of his Acuities m the study of duty, but what Ite 
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has always actually learned. Now, these systems, so far 
fiom having any lendeDcy to make man better, hare a 
manifest tendency to make him wotse. Their ^^ds were 
of the most profligate and demoralizing character. Had 
natural religion succeeded in instilling into the minds of men 
true ideas of virtue and duty, their imaginaUons, in forming 
conceptions of deities, would have invested them with far 
difierent attiibutes. 

3. The ethical systems of philosophers, it is true, not un- 
frequeotly presented sublime and pure conceptions of Deily. 
But, as instruments of moral refonnation, they were cleariy 
boperative. They were extremely imperfect in every 
thing which relates to our duties to man, and, specialty, in 
every thing which relates to our duty to God ; they offered 
no sufficient motives to obedience ; they were established 
on subtle reasonings, which could not be comprehended by 
the common people ; and they imposed no obligation upon 
their disciples lo disseminate them among others. Hence, 
they were never extensively known, beyond the small circle 
of meditative students ; and, by these, they were considered 
rather as matters of doubtful speculation, than of practical 
benefit ; adapted rather to the cultivalbn of intellectual 
acuteness, than to the reformation of moral conduct. I 
think that any one, on reading the ethical disquisitions of the 
ancients, must be struck with the fact, that honest, simple, 
and ardent love of truth seems lo have flmiished no motive 
whatever to their investigatiotis ; and that its place was 
supplied by mere curiosity, or love of the new, the reBned, 
and even the paradoxical. 

And, hence, as might be expected, these ethical systems 
made no converts from vice to virtue. From the era of 
which of the systems of ancient ethics, can any refbrmatioa 
be dated ? Where are their ^ects recorded m the moral 
history of man ? Facts have abundantly proved them to 
be utterly destitute of any power over the conscience, or , 
<^ any practical influence over the cmduct. 

4. Not can thb feilure be attributed to any want of intel- 
lectual cultivation. Dunng a large pcation of the period 
of which we have spoken, the human mind had, in many 
respects, attained to aa tu^ a state <rf perfecticu as it iaa 
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attained at any subsequ«it age. Eloquence, poetry, 
ihetoiic, nay, some of the severer sciences, were studied 
with a success which has never since been surpassed. ThU 
is universally confessed. Yet what progress did the classic 
ages make in morals ? And hence, we think, it must be 
admitted that the human mind, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, has neyer, when unasMsted by revela- 
tion, deduced ftom the course of things around us any sudi 
principles of duty, or motives to the perfonnance of it, as 
were sufficient to produce any decided effect upon the moral 
character of man. 

And hence were we unahle to asdgn the cause of this 
failure; yet the fact of the failure alone is sufficient to 

C>ve the necessity of some other means for arriving at a 
owledge of duty, than is afibrded by the light of nature. 
II. But, secondly, the causes of this insufficiency may, 
in many respects, be pointed out. Among them are ob- 
viously the following : 

1. The mode of teaching natural religion is hy expe- 
rience. We can fimn no opinion respecting the results of 
two opposite courses of actioD, until they be both before us. 
Hence, we cannot certainly know what the law is, except 
by breaking it. Hence, the habit of violation must, m 
some sfflise, be formed, before we know what the law is 
which we riolate. Consequently, from the nature of the 
case, natural religion must always be much heliind the age, 
and must always utter its precepts to men who are, in some 
manner, fixed m the habit of violating them. 

2. There are many moral laws in which the connectiwi 
between the transgression and the punbhment cannot he 
shown, except in the more advanced periods of society. 
Such is the ract, in respect to those laws which can be 
ascertained only by extended and mmute observation ; and, 
of course, a state of society in wluch knowledge is widely 
disseminated, and the experience of a large sur&ce, and for 
a long period, may be necessary to estabUsb the fact of the 
connection between this particular vifJaticm and this par- 
ticular result. In Aid mean lime, mankind will be sufTering 
all the consequences o£ vice ; and the courses ai Qoa- 
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duct which are the causes of misery, will be interweaving 
themselves with the whole customs, and habits, and in- 
terests, of every class of society. Thus, it too oftea hap- 
pens, that the knowledge is with great difficulty acquired ; 
and, when acquired, unfortunately comes too late to effect 
a remedy. 

3. A still more radical deficiency, however, in natural 
religion, is, that it is, from its nature, incapable of teaching 
fads. It can teach only laws and tendencies. From 
observing xahai has been done, and Aow it has been done, it 
can infer that, if the same thing were done again, it would 
be done in the same manner, and would be attended, in all 
places, and at all times, if under the same conditions, with 
the same results. But, as to a fact, that is, whetiier an 
action were actually perfcnmed at some other place or time, 
OT whether it ever would be, natural religion can give us 
no information. Thus, we know by experience, that, if a 
man fall from a precipice, he will be destroyed ; but, 
whether a man ever did so &1I, much less whether A or B 
did fall from it, we can never be informed by general prin- 
ciples. Thus, from the &ct that we see guilt punished in 
this world, we infer, from natural religion, that It will 
alwa^ be punished in this world ; we infer, though not so 
certamly, that it will also be punisbed in another world, if 
there be another world ; but of the feet whether there be 
another worid, natural religion can give us no certain in- 
formation; much less, can it give us any information 
respecting the question whether God has actually done 
any thing to remedy the evils of an, and vary Aose 
sequences which, without a remedy, experience shows us to 
be inevitable. 

4. Hence, natural religion must derive all its certain 
motives from the present wcdd. Those from the other 
wcx^d are, so ^ as it is concerned, in their nature contingent 
and uncertam. And, hence, it loses all that power over 
man, which would be derived from the certain knowledge 
of our existence after death, of the nature of that existence, 
and of what God has done for our restMation to virtue and 
happiness. All these being factt, can never be knows, 
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except by language, that is, by revelatkoi. They must 
always remain in utter bcertitude, so l(»ig as we are. left to 
the teachings of natural religion. 

We see, then, that natural leiigion is obliged to meet the 
impulsions from this world, solely by impulsions fix>m this 
world. Nay, more, she is obliged to resist the power of 
the present, of passion strengthened and confirmed by habit, 
by considerations drawn ftom the distant, the fiiture, and 
what may seem to be the uncertain. Hence, its suc- 
cess must be at best but dubious; even when its power is 
exerted upon those least exposed to the allurements of vice. 
Who does not see that it is utteriy vain, to hope lor suc- 
cess from such a source, in our attempts to reform men in 
general ? Every one, who is at all acquainted witli the 
history of mao, must be convinced, that nothing less power- 
liil than the whole amount of motive derived from the 
knowledge of an endless existence, has ever been found a 
sufficient antagonist force, to tile downward and headlong 
tendencies of appetite and passion. 

And hence, fii>m the fact of the recorded failure of natu- 
ral religion, as a means of reformation, and jrom the defects 
inherent in its very nature, as a means of moral improve- 
ment, there seems cleariy to exist a great need of some 
additional moral force, to correct the moral evils of our 
nature. It is surely not improbable that some additional 
means of instruction and improvement may have been 
granted to our race by a merciiiil Creator. 
13 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

RELATION BETWEEN NATURAL AN» RBVBA1.ED RELIGION. 

If what we have said be true, the defects of natural 
teligion would lead us to expect, that some other meaos of 
moral instnictioD would be afforded us. And, indeed, this 
is the conclusion at which some of the wisest of the heathen 
philosophers arrived, &om a consideration of that utter 
Ignorance of ftituiity in which they were of necessity 
plunged, by the most attentive study of natural reli^on. 
They felt convinced, that the Deity would not have con- 
structed a system of moral teaching, which led to imper- 
vious darkness, unless He intended, out of that very dark- 
ness, at some period or other, to manifest light. 

But still more, I think that an attentive observation of 
what natural religion teaches, and of its necessary and inhe- 
rent defects, would ailbrd us some grounds of expectation, 
respecung the nature of that revelation which should be 
made, ff we can discover the moral neces^ties of our 
race, and can also discover in what respects, and for what 
reason, the means thus far employed have failed to relieve 
them, we may with certainty predict some of the character- 
isUcs which must maib any system, which should be de- 
vised to accomplish a decided remedy. 

For example : 

1. It is granted tha^ natural religion does teach us 
some un^estionable tniths. Now, no truth can be incMi- 
sbtent with itself. And hence it might be expected, that 
whenever natural and revealed reUgion treated upon the same 
subjects, they would leach in perfect harmony. The 
second instructor may teach more than the first ; but so 
fu as they give instiucUon on the same subjects, if both 
teach the truth, they must both teach the same lesson. 

S. It is Datuial to expect that a revelaocHi would give 
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UE much information upon the subject <^ duty, which could 
Dot be learned by the light of nature. Thus, it might be 
expected to make known mcn^ clearly to us, than we could 
otherwise learn them, the obligations by which we are 
bound to our fellow^nen, and to God ; and also the manner 
in which those obligations are to be discharged. 

3. That it would present us with motives to virtue, in 
addition to those made known by the light of nature. We 
have seen that the motives of natural religion are derived 
from this world, and are in their nature insufficient. We 
should expect that those in a revelation would be drawn 
from some other soiuce. And still more, as natural religion 
miy be considered to have exhausted the motives of this 
world, it is surely not um^asfHiable to expect, that a revela- 
tion, leaving this world, would draw its motives principally, 
if not entirely, from another, if it revealed to us the fact 
that another world existed. 

4. We should not expect that the Deity would employ 
a second and additbnal means, to acccHnplish what could 
be done by my modificatiMi of die means first employed. 
Hence, if a revelation wete made to men, we might reason- 
ably expect, that it would make known to us such tmths 
as could not, in the nature of the case, be communicated 
by natural relig^. 

These are, I thmk, just anticipations. At any rate, I 
think it must be admitted, that if a Systran of religion, pur- 
porting to be a revelation from heaven, met all these expec- 
tanons, its relations to natural religioi not only would pre- 
sent no argument against its truth, but would create a strong 
a priori presumption in its &vor. 

Now these expectations are all fully realized in the 
system of religion contained in the Scriptures (^ the Old 
and New Testaments. 

1. The truths of revealed religion harvtonixt perfectly 
with those of natural religion. The difference between tbem 
con^sts in this, — that the one teaches plainly, what theother 
teaches by inference ; the one takes up the lesson where 
the other leaves it, and adds to it other and vitally important 
' precepts. Nay, so perfect is the hann(»iy between them, 
that it aay safely be asserted that ^pt « single -peceji of 
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natural religion exists, which is not also found in the Bible ; 
and still more, that the Bihle is every day directing us to 
new lessons, taught us by nature, which, but for its infor- 
mation, would never have been discovered. So complete is 
this coincidence, as to afford irrefragable proof that the 
Bible contains the moral laws of the universe ; and, hence, 
that the Author of the universe — that is, of natural religion 
— is also the Author of the Scriptures. 

2. The Holy Scriptures, as has just been intimated, 
give us much information on questions of duty, which could 
not be obtained by the light of nature. Under this remark 
may be classed the scriptural precepts respecting the do- 
mestic relations ; respecting our duties to enemies, and to 
men in general ; and especially respecting our obligations 
to God, and the manner m which He may most acceptably 
be woishipped. 

3, The Scriptures present motives to the practice of vir- 
tue, additional, genencally difierent frcan those of natural 
religion, and of iniinitely greater power. 

1. The motives to virtue, fom consequences in this 
world, are strengthened by a clearer development of the 
indissoluble connection between moral cause and etTect, 
than b made known by natural religitMi. 

3. In addition to tliese motives, we are assured of our 
existence after death ; and eternal happiness and eternal 
misery are set forth as the desert of virtue and vice. 

3. The Scriptures reveal to us the Deity as assuming 
new relations to us, and devising a most mercifiil way for 
our redemption : by virtue of this new relation, establishing 
a new ground of moral obligation between the race of man 
and himself, and thus adding a power to the impulaon of 
conscience, of which natural religion must, in the nature of- 
the case, be destitute. 

4. It is manifest, that much of the above knowledge, 
which the Scriptures reveal, is of the nature oi fact; and, 
therefore, could not be communicated to us by experience, 
or in the way of general laws, but must be made known by 
language, that is, by revelation. 

Thus, the existence of a state of being after death, the 
doctrine oi the resuirectioD, <^ a univ^al and impartial 
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judgment, of an endless st^e of rewards and puuisbmentB, 
oi a lemedia] dispensation, by which the ccmnection bo- 
tween guilt and punishm^t may be conditionally severed ; 
the doctrine of the aUwement, and the way in which a 
man may avail himself trf the ben^ts of this remedial dis- 
pensatkHi ; — all these are manifestly of great practical im- 
portance in a sdieme of nor^ reformaticn ; atid yet, all of 
them being of the nature of facts, they could be made 
known to man in no other way than bv language. 

Now, as these seem clearly to be just anticipations re- 
spectmg any system which should be designed to supply 
the evident delects of natural religion, and as all these an- 
ticipaUons are realized in the system of religion contained 
in the Scriptures, each one of these anticipations thus 
realized, furnishes a distinct a priori presumption in favor 
of the truth of revealed religion. We do not pretend that 
any, en; that all of these considerations, prove the Scripmres 
to be a revelation from God. This proof is derived from 
Other sources. What we would say, is this : that, from 
what we know of God's moral government by the light c^ 
nature, it is manifestly probable that he would give us some 
additional instruction, and that that instruction would be, 
in various important respects, analogous to that contained 
in the Holy Scriptures. And we hence conclude, that 
although it were granted — which, however, need not be 
granted — that, were there no antecedent facti in the case, it 
might seem unlikely that God would condescend to make a 
special revelation of his will to men ; yet, when the antece- 
dent facta are properly considered, this presumpdon, if it 
ever could be mamtained, is now predtek/ reverted, and 
that there ntne exists a fair pretamptum that such a revela- 
tion wotdd actually be made. And hence we conclude, 
that a revelation of the will of God by language is not, as 
many persons suppose, an event so unlikely, that no evi- 
dence can be conceived sufficiendy strong to render it 
credible ; but, that it is, on the contrary, an event, from all 
(bat we know of God already, esseoiially probable ; and 
that it is, to say the least of it, as fairly within the limits of 
evidence as any other event, and when proved, on the 
ordinary priitciplea of evidence, is as much enuded lo 
13* 
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belief as any other event. And hence we conceive that 
when men demand, in support of the truth of revealed 
religion, evidence unlike to diat which is demanded in sup- 
port of any other event, — dial is, evidence of which th^ 
themselves cannot define the nature, — they demand what is 
manifestly unreasonable, and proceed upon a presumptioo 
wholly at variance with all the known acts in the case. 
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CHAPTER NINTH. 

TBE HOIiY ECBIPTUBIiS. 

This would seem to be the place in which to present the 
proof of the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, as a 
revelation fiom God. This, however, being only a par- 
ticular exemplification of the general laws of evidence, it 
belongs to the course of instruction ui Intellectual Phi- 
losophy. It must therefore be here omitted. We shall, in 
the remainder of these remarics, take it for granted, that 
the Sciiptures of the Old and New Testament contain a 
revelation &om God to man, and that these bodis contain all 
that God has been pleased to reveal unto us by language ; 
and, ^erefore, all which is recorded in language that is 
ultimate in morals, and that is, by its own authority, binding 
upon the conscience. Taking this for granted, we shall in 
the present chapter consider, 1st, what the Scriptures con- 
tain ; and, 2d, now we may ascertain our du^ from the 
Scriptures. 



SECTION I. 

A VIEW OF THE HOLY SCKirTlTBES. ' 

The Holy Scriptures are contained in two separate 
volumes, entitled the Old and the New Testament. These 
volumes have each a distinct object, and yet tiieir objects 
are in perfect haimony ; and, together, they contain all 
that could be desired in a revelation to the human race. 

The design of the Old Testament mainly is, to reveal a 
tystexa of ^ple law ; to exhibit the results of such a system 
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upoD the humaD race, and to direct the minds of men to the 
remedial dispensation which was to follow. In accomplish- 
ing this design, it contains several distinct parts. 

1. An account of the creation of the world, of the crea- 
tion and &11 of man, and a biief histoiy of the race of man 
mitil the deluge. The cause of this deluge is stated to be, 
the univereal and intense wickedness of man. 

2. The account of the separation of a pardcular family, 
the germ of a nation, designed to be the depositaries of the 
revealed will of God ; and the history of this nation, fiom 
the call of Abraham until the return from the captivity in 
Babylon, a period of about fifteen hundred years. 

3. The system of laws which God gave to this nauon. 
These laws may be coraf««hended under three classes : 

Mcwal laws, or those which arise &om the immutable 
relations existing between God and man. 

Ciril laws, or those enacted for the government of civil 
society ; adapted specially to the Jewish Theocracy, cff that 
fonn of government in which God was sperially recognised 
OS King. 

Ceremonial laws. These were rf two kinds : First, 
those which were intended to keep this nation separate from 
Oth^ nations ; and, second, those intended to pieJigure 
events which were to occur under the second or new Ss- 
pensation. 

4. Various events in their history, discourses of prophets 
and inspired teachers, prayers, odes of pious men ; all tend- 
ing to illustrate what are the effects of a system of moral law 
upcBi human nature, even when placed under the most &- 
vtHuble circumstances ; and also, to exhibit the efiects of 
the religious principle upon the soul of man under eveiy 
variety of time and condition. 

The result of all this series of moral means seems to he 
this. God, hi various modes, suited to dielr condition, niade 
known his will to the whole human race. They all, with 
the exception of a single &mily, became so corrupt, that he 
destroyed than by a general dcJuge. He then selected a 
single family, and gave them his written law, and, by pecu- 
liu enactments, seclitded tiiem fit»n rH other nations, that 
the experiment might be made under dM roost fev<»d>Ie 
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circumstances. At the same time, the effects of natural re- 
ligion were tried among the heathen nauons that suirounded 
them. The result was, a clear demonstration that, under 
the conditions of being in which man was created, any ref- 
ormation was hopeless, and that, unless some other condi- 
tions were revealed, the race would perish by its own vicious 
and anti-social tendencies, and enter the other world lo reap 
the reward of its guilt for ever. While this is said to be the 
main design of the Old Testament, it is not to be under- 
stood that this is its whole design. It was intended to be 
introductory to the new dispensation, and, also, to teach 
those, to whom it was addressed, the way of salvation. 
Hence, allusions to the principal events in the new dispen- 
sation, are every where to be met with. Hence, also, as- 
surances of pardon are made to the penitent, and God is 
represented as ready to fotgive ; though the procuring cause 
of^our pardon is not explicitly stated ; but only alluded to 
in terms which could not be fiilly understood, until the 
remedial dispensation was accomplished. 

The design of the New Testament is, to reveal to the 
race of man the new conditions of being, imder which it is 
placed, by virtue of a remedial dispensation. 

In pursuance of this design, the New Testament con- 
tains, — 

1. A narrative of the life and death, resurrection and as- 
cension, the acts and conversations, of Jesus of Nazareth ; a 
Being in whom the divine and human natures were mys- 
teriously united ; who appeared on earth to teach us what- 
ever was necessary to he knovm of our relations to God ; 
and, by hb obedience to the law, and voluntary sufFerino^ 
and death, to remove the ohsWcles to our pardon, which, 
under the former dispensation, existed in consequence of 
the holiness of God. 

2. A brief narrative of the (acts relating to the progress 
of the Christian religion, fw several years aifter the ascension 
of Jesus of Nazareu. 

3. Tlie instructions which his immediate followers, or 
apoetles, by divine inspiration, gave to the men of their own 
time, and which were rendered necessary in consequence 
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of their ignorance of the principles of reli^on, or the weak- 
ness of their virtue, and the imperfection of their feilh. 

The whole of this volume, taken together, teacheg U3 
the precepts, tlie sanctions, and the rewards of the law of 
God, with as great distinctness as we could desire; and 
also a way of salvauon, on different grounds from that re- 
vealed both by natural religion and by the Old Testament ; 
a way depending for merit, upon the doings and sufferings 
of another, but yet available to us on no other conditions 
than those of supreme, strenuous, and universal moral eflbrt 
after perfect punty of thought, and word and action. 

This, being a remedial dispensation, is, in its nature, 
fixed. We have no reason to expect any other ; nay, the 
idea of another would be at vuiance with the belief of the 
truth of this. And, hence, the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contain all that God has revealed to us 
by language respecting his will. What is contained here 
alone, is binding upon the conscience. Or, in the words 
of Chillingworth, "The Bible, the Bible, the belioion 
OF Protestants." 



SECTION II. 



Taking it for granted that the Bible contains a revelation 
of the will of God, such as is stated in the preceding sec- 
tion, it will still be of importance fi» us to decide how we 
may ascertain, from ihe study of it, what God really requires 
of us. Much of it is mere history, containing an unvarnished 
narration of the actions of good and of bad men. Much of 
it has reference to a less enlightened age, and to a particu- 
lar people, set apart fiom oAct peopk, ka a special and 
peculiar purpose. Much of it consists of exhortations and 
reproof, addressed to this peo|^, in reference to the laws 
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then existing, but which have been since abrogated. Now, 
amidst this variety of instructions, given to men at different 
times, and of diSerent nations, it is desintble that the prin- 
ciples be settled, by which we may decide what poitioD of 
ttiis mass of instruction is binding upon the conscience, 
at the present mcanent. My object, in the present section, 
is to ascertain, as far as pos^ble, the principles by which 
we are to be guided in such a decision. 

When a revelation b made to us by language, it is taken 
for granted, that whatever is our duty, will be signified to 
us by a command ; and hence, what is not commanded, is 
not to be considered by us as obligatory. Did we not 
establish this limitation, every thing recorded, as, foe in- 
stance, all the actions both of good and of bad men, might 
he re^rded as authority ; and thus a revelation, given for 
the purpose of teaching us our duty, might be used as an 
instrument to confound all distinction between right and 
wrong. 

The ground of mcaal obligation, as derived from a reve- 
lation, must, therefore, be a conuiumd of God. 

Now, a command seems to bvolve three ideas : 

1. That an act he designated. This may be, by the 
designation of the act itself, as, for instance, giving bread to 
the hungry; or else by the designation of a temper ofmmd, 
as that of universal love, under which the above act, and 
various other acts, are clearly comprehended. 

3. That it be somehow signified to be tA« wHl of God, 
that thii act be performed, WithtMit this intimation, every 
act that is descnbed, or even held up for our reprobation, 
might be quoted as obligatory. 

3. That it be signifi^, that toe are induded within the 
number to whom the command is addressed. Otherwise, 
all Ihe commandments, to the patriarchs and prophets, 
whether ceremonial, symbcJical, or individual, would be 
bmdbg upon evwy one who might read them. And hence, 
in general, whosoever urges upon us any duty, as the com- 
mand o[ God, revealed in the Bible, must sliow that God 
has, somewhere, commanded that ot^ton to be done, aod 
that he has comtanded ut to do it. 
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This principle will exclude, — 

1, Eveiy thing which is merely history. Much of the 
Bible contains a mere narrative of facts. For the truth of 
thb narrative, tlie veracity of the Deity is pledged. We 
may derive from the account of God's dealings, lessons of 
instructbn to guide us in particular cases ; and, from the 
evil conduct of men, matter of warning. But the mere 
fact, that any thing has been dime, mid recorded in the 
Scripture, by no means places us under obligation to 
doit. 

2. It excludes from being obligatory upon aU, what has 
been conunanded, but which can be shown to have been 
intended only for individuals, or for nations, and not for the 
whole human race. Thus many commands are recorded in 
the Scriptures, as having been given to individuah. Such 
was the command to Abraham, to offer up his son; to 
Moses, to stand before Pharaoh ; to Samuel, to anoint Saul 
and David ; and a thousand others. Here, evidently, the 
Divine direction was exclusively intended for the individual 
to whom it was given. IVo one can pretend that he is 
commanded to offer up his son, because Abraham was so 
commanded. 

Thus, also, many of the commands of God m the Old 
Testament were addressed to natiom. Such were the 
directions to the Israelites to take possession of Canaan ; to 
make war upon the surrounding nadons ; to keep the cere- 
monial law ; and so of various other instances. Now of 
such precepts, it is to be observed, 1. They are to be 
obeyed only o( (Ae titnc and in the manner m which they 
were commanded. Thus, the Jews, at present, would have 
no right, in virtue of the original command, to expel tlie 
Mahcnnetans from PalesUne; though the command to 
Joshua was a sufficient warrant for expelling the Canaan- 
ites, at the time in which it was given. 2. They are of 
force only to those to whom they were given. Thus, sup- 
posing the ceremonial law was not abolished; as it was 
given specially to Jews, and to no one else, it would bmd 
no one but Jews now. Sum)osing it to be abolished, it of 
coiuse DOW binds no one. For if, when in force, it was ob- 
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ligatoTy on no one but the Jews, and was nolhing to any one 
ebe ; when it is abolished, (u to thrm, it is rioming to any 
one. Such is the teaching, of St. Paul on this subject. 

3, It would exclude whatever was done by inspved men, 
if it was done without the additbn of being somehow com- 
manded. Thus, the New Testament was manifestly in- - 
tended for the wliole huroan race, and at all times ; and it 
was written by men who were inspired by God to teach us 
ITis will. But still, their example is not binding per ae ; 
that Ls, we are not under obligation to perform an act, simply 
because they haoe done it. Thus, Paul and the other apos- 
tles kept the Feast of Pentecost ; but this imposes no such 
obligation upon us. Paul circumcised Timothy ; but this 
imposes no obligation upon us to do likewise: for upon 
another occasion he did not circumcise Titus. The ex- 
amples of inspired men in the New Testament would, 
unless exception be made, prove the lawfubteis of an act ; 
but it could by no means establish iis obligatoriness. 

This principle will include as obligatory, — 

1. Whatever has been enjoined as the will of God upon 
man as man, in distinction from what has been enjoined 
upon men as individaals or as natitmi. The command 
may begivenug, 1. By God himself, as when he proclaimed 
his law from Mount Sinai ; or, 2. By the Mediator Christ 
Jesus ; or, 3. By any persons divinely commissioned to 
iostmct us m the will of God ; as prophets, apostles, or 
evangelists. This includes, as obligatoiy on the conscience, 
simply what is proved to be intended, according to the 
established ptinapUs of ijUerpretation. But it by no 
means includes any thing which man may infer from what 
is thus intended. Any idea which man adds to the idea 
given in the Scriptures, is the idea of man, and has no 
more obligation on die conscience of his fellow men, than 
any other idea of man. 

But it may be asked, granting that nothing but a Divine 
command is obligatory on the conscience, yet, as general 
and particular commandments in tiie Scriptures are fre- 
qudidy, m a considerable degree, blended together, how 
may we learn to distinguish that part which is obligatory 
13 
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upoQ US, Jiom that which is b its nature local and peculiar? 
.Id attempting to answer this question, I would suggest, — 

That the distinction of nations or individuals is nowhere 
adverted to in tbe New Testament. Its instnictions are 
cleaiiy intended for men of all ages and nations ; and hence 
* they never involve any thing eitlier local or peculiar, but are 
universally binding upon all. The question must therefore 
refer to the Old Testament. 

If we confine ourselves, then, to the Old Testament, this 
question may be decided on the following piinciples : 

1. In by far the greater number of cases, we shall be 
able to decide, by reference to the nature of the Jewish 
commonwealth ; a temporary or preparatory dispensation, 
which was to cease when thai to which it was preparatory 
bad appeared. 

a. The New Testament, being thus intended for the 
whole human race, and being a final revelatbn of the will 
of God to man, may be supposed to contain all the moral 
precepts, both of natural religion and of the Old Testa- 
ment, together with whatever else it was important to our 
salvation thafwe should know. If, then, a revelation has 
been made in the Old Testament, which is repeated in the 
New Testament, we shall be safe in making the later reve- 
lation the criterion, by which we shall judge respecting the 
Secepts of the earlier. That is to say, no precept of the 
Id Testament, which is not either given to man as man, 
or which is not either repeated, or its obligations acknowl- 
edged, under the new dispensation, is binding upon us at 
the present day. This principle is, I think, avowed, in 
substance, Ig- the Apostle Paul, in various places in his 
Epistles. While he repeatedly urges the moral precepts 
of the Old Testament, as of unchanging obligation, he 
Speaks of every thmg else, so far as moral oUigation is 
concerned, as utterly annihilated. 

Such, then, are the means adbrded to us by our Creator, 
for acquiring a knowledge of our duty. They are, first, 
natural religion ; second, the Old Testament, or a dispen- 
aatioo cf law ; dnrd, the Gospel, a remedial dispensaijon, 
or B (£a«nsati(»t of gnce. 
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The relation existing between our mw^ power, uid 
these means of moral cultiratkin, majr, I suppose, be stated 
somewhat as Icdiows : 

1. By cODScieiice, we attain a feeling of moral oblTga- 
tion towards the various beings to whom we are related. 
The elements of this feeling are developed as soui as we 
come to the knowledge of the existence and attributes of 
those beings, and the relation in which we stand to them. 
Such elements are, the feeling of obligation of retnprocitjr 
to man, and of universal love aod obedience to our CreatcH-. 

2. In <»der to illustrate the rdations in which we stand 
to other bein^, created and uncreated, as well as to teach 
IIS His character and His will concerning us, God has given 
us other means of instruction. 

1. He has so airanged and governed all the events of 
this worid, as to illustrate Hb character by His dealings 
with men ; and He has given us powers, by which we 
may, if we will, acquire the knowledge thus set bef(»« us. 
The &ct that we may acquire tiib knowledge of the wHH 
of God, and that we are so constituted as to feel that wo 
ought to do the will of God, renders us responsible for 
obedience to all the light which we may acquire. 

3. In the utter failure of this mode of instrucdon to 
reclium men, God has seen fit to reveal fUs will to us by 
language. Here the truth is spread before us, without the 
neces^ty of induction Irom a long and previous train of 
reasoning. This knowledge of the will of God, thus 
obtained, renders man respon^le for the additional light 
thus communicated. 

In the same manner, when this means failed to pro- 
duce any important moral result, a revelation has been 
made, instructing us sdll farther concerning our duties to 
God, His character and will ; and, above all, infonning us 
of a new relation in which the Ddty stands to us, and of 
those new condidons of hmg under which we are placed. 
And we are, in ccmsequence of our moral constitution, 
TOidered responsible for a conduct correspondmg to all this 
additional nrorsl li^t, and consequent moral obligtiticKi. 

Now, if it be renusubered that we are under iS>K^tkHi8, 
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greater than we can estimate, to obey the will of God, by 
what manner soever signified, and that we are under obli- 
gation, therefore, to obey Him, if he had given us no odier 
jnlJmation of His will, than merely the monition of con- 
science, unassisted by natural or revealed religion, how 
greatly must diat obligation be increased, when tiiese addi- 
tional means of information are taken into the account ! 
And, if tlie guilt of our disobedience be in proportion to the 
knowledge of our duty, and jf that knowledge pf our duty 
be so great that we cannot readily conceive how, con- 
sistendy with the conditions of our being, it could have 
been greater, we may judge how utterly inexcusable must 
be every one of our transgressions. Such does the Bible 
represent to be the actual condition of man ; and hence it 
every where treats bim as under a just and awfiil condem- 
nation ; a condemnation irom which there is no hope of 
escape, but by means of the special provisions of a reme- 
dial dispensation. 

It belongs to theology to treat of the nature of this 
remedial dispensation. We shall, therefore, attempt no 
exhibition, either of its character or its provisions, beyond 
a simple passing remaik, to show its connections with our 
present subject. 

The law of God, as revealed in the Scriptures, repre- 
seirts our eternal happiness as attainable upon the simple 
ground of perfect obedience, and perfect obedience upon 
Uie principles already explained. But this, in our present 
slate, is manifestly unattainable. A single sin, both on the 
ground of its violation of the conditions on which our 
fiiture happiness was suspended, as well as by the effects 
which it produces upon our whole subsequent moral char- 
acter, and our capacity for virtue, renders our loss of hap- 
piness inevitable. Even after reformation, our moral at- 
tainment must fall short of the requirements of the law 
of God, and thus present no claun to the Divine favor. 
For this reason, our salvation is made to depend upon the 
obedience and merits of another. But we are entitied to 
hope for salvation upon the ground of the merit of Christ, 
solely upon the coudition of yielding ourselves up in entire 
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obG<£eDCe to the whcde law of God. " He that saith, I 
know Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a liar, 
aod the truth is not in him." John ii, 4. And hence a 
knowledge of the law of God is of just as great importance 
to us, under a remedial dispensation, as under a dispensa- 
tion of law ; not on the ground that we are to be saved 
hy keeping it without ^n ; but on the ground that, unless 
tile will of God be the habitually controlUng motive of all 
our conduct, we are destitute of the elements of that char- 
acter, to which the bles^gs of the remedial dispensation 
are [m>mised. Hence, imder the one dispensation, as well 
as under the other, though on diffirent grounds, the knowl- 
edge of the law of God is neceasaiy to our happiness both 
h^ and hereafter. 
13* 
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In the preceding pages, it has been my design to illus- 
trate the moral constitution of man, and to poiot out the 
sources from which that truth emanates, which is addressed 
to his moral constitution. My design, in the present book, 
is, to classify and explain some of the principal moral laws 
under which God bas placed us, in our present state. We 
shall derive these laws from natural or fix^ revealed religion, 
OT from both, as may be most convenient for our puroose. 

The Scriptures declare that the whole moral law is con- 
tained in the single word. Love. 

The beings to whom man is related in his present state, 
are, so far as this subject is concerned, God his Oeator, and 
man his fellow-creature. Hence, the moral obligations of 
men are of two kinds: first. Love to God, or Piett ; 
second. Love to Man, or MoiuiiTV. 
' This book wilt, therefore, be dirided into two parts, in 
which those two subjects will be treated of m their order. 
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PART I. 

LOVE TO GOD, OR PIETT. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE GENERAL OBLIGATION TO aCFREHE LOVE TO GOD. 

The scriptural precept on tlus subject, may be foand 
recorded in various passages. It is in these words : " Tboii 
shall love the Lord thy Grod with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength." See Matthew xxii, 37 ; Marie xii> 30 ; Luke 
X, 27. 

In order to illustrate this precept, I shall con^da*, Jirst, 
the relation which exists between us and the Daty ; ««;- 
otidly, the rights and obtigaboDS which that relation imposes ; 
and, thirdly, the facts In our constitution which show that 
these are manifestly the law of our being. , 

1. The relation which exists between God and us. 

1. He is our Creator and Preserver. A few years since, 
and we had no existence. Within a few more years, and 
this whde system, of which we fbim a. part, had no exist- 
ence. Over our own existence, neither we, nor any created 
thing, has any more than the semblance of power. We are 
upheld in beingby the continued act of Omnipotence. Not 
only we, ourselves, but eveiy fecul^ which we and which 
all creatures enjoy, was created, and is continually upheld, 
by the same Creator. Nor this alone ; all the circum- 
stances by which we are suirounded, and all the modifica- 
tions of external nature, of what sort soever they may be, 
whether physical, intellectual, social, or moral, are equally 
created and sustuned by God, and derive tluor powers to 
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render us happy, or wise, w good, purely fiom his provident 
care, and irom the exerdcn of his onmipotent and omni- 
present goodness. The relation, therefore, existing between 
the Deity and us, is that of dependence, more profound, 
universal, and absolute, than we are able adequately to com- 
prehend, upon a Beaog, absolutely and essentially inde- 
pendent, omniscient, omnipotent, and all-pnividing. 

3. The Deity has revealed himself to us, as a Being m 
whom are imited, by the necessity of his existence, every 
perfection of which the human mind can conceive, and every 
perfection that can possibly exist, how much soever they 
may transcend the powers of our conception. To Him be- 
long, from the necessity of His being, almighty power, om- 
niscient wisd<Hn, unchanging veracity, inflexible justice, 
transcendent purity, illimitable b^ievolence, and universal 
love. Not only does He treasure up within Himself all 
that can be conceived of every perfection, but He is the 
exhausdess fountain, frtHu which emanates all of these at- 
tributes, that exists throughout this wide creation. As 
every object that we see in nature, is seen only by its re- 
flecting rays of the sim, so every exhibition of goodness 
which we behold in creatures, is nothing hut the reflection 
of the perfecUons of Him who is the Father of Lights, with 
wIkmu is neither variableness nor the shadow of a turning. 
The relation, therefore, in this respect, which exists between 
us and die Creator, is that which exists between beings whom 
He has formed to admire and love all these perfections, and 
the Uncreated Being, in whom they all exist, in a degree in- 
finitely surpassing all that it is in our power to conceive. 

3. This creaUve power, and this incomprehensible wis- 
dom, have been exerted in obedience to all these tran- 
scendent moral perfections, for the production of'our best 
good, our highest temporal and eternal happiness ; nay, 
they have been as fully exerted b behalf of our race, as 
though there were no other race in existence ; and in be- 
half of each one of us, as though each mdividual were the 
only being created, witliin diis ilUniitable universe. And 
upon all this exertioD of goodness towards us, we have not 
the semblance of a clium ; for Ood was under no manner 
of obligation to create us, much less, to create us capable 
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of that happiness which we enj<^. The relation, therefore, 
in this respect, existing between us and the Deity, is that 
between beings w^o, without any claim whatever, are, at 
every moment, receiving the results of the exercise of every 
conceivable perfection, from a Being who is moved thus to 
conduct towards them, by nothing but His own independent 
goodness. 

II. From these relations, existing between creatures and 
the Creator, there arise various rights of the Creator, and 
various obligaiUma of the creature. 

Every one, who will reflect upon this subject, must be 
convinced, that, inasmuch as these relations are entirely 
beyond the range of human analogies, and also manifestly 
beyond the grasp of finite conception, they must mvolve 
obligations, in their very nature more profound and univer- 
sal, than we can adequately comprehend ; and that, there- 
fore, no conception of ours can possibly transcend their 
solemnity and awfulness. As, in our present state, we are 
so little able to understand ihem, or even to inquire after 
them, we see the need of instruction concerning them, from 
Him, who alone, of all beings that exist, can fathom their 
depth, or measure their immensity. Let us, therefore, in- 
quire. What are the claims which, in his revealed word, God 
asserts over us, and what are the obligations wluch, in his 
sight, bind us to Him ? 

1. By virtue of his relation to us as Creator, he asserts 
over us the right of tmlimited "possession. Inasmuch as we 
are his (reatares, we are his in the highest and most exten- 
sive sense, m which we can conceive of the idea of posses- 
sion. Neidier we ourselves, nor any thing which we seem 
to possess, are our own. Even our wills are not our own, 
but he claims thai we shall only tviU precisely what lie 
wills. Our feculties, of what sort soever, are not our own. 
He claims that, from the commencement of our existence, 
they be used precisely in the manner, for the purposes, 
and within the limits, that He shall direct. Not only does 
God assert this right in his word, but we find that he ac- 
tually exercises it. Without regard to what we will. He 
does his pleasure, in tlie airnies of heaven and among the - 
inhabitants of the eartli. He takes frum us health, posses^. 
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sions, fiienils, bcuMes, Kfc, and He giveth mi atanmt of 
ony o/ Am tnaiten. That is, he manife^y acts upon the 
fnnciple, that He is the Sovereign and right&it Piopnetor, 
both of oiiraelvesj and of all that we seem to ourselrea to 
l>ossesg. 

And, thus, on the other hand, God asserts that we are all 
under obligations, greater and more solenm than we can 
possibly conceive, to render to Him that entire obedience 
and submission, which Iiis essential right over us renders 
manifestly his due. 

This right, and the coir^pondent obligation, have re- 
spect to two classes of duties. The firat class, is that wliich 
respects simply our relatiant to km, and which would be 
obligatOTy upon us, although each one of us were the only 
created being in the universe. The second class of duties 
respects our fellow-creatures. If we could suppose moral 
creatures to exist without a Creator, there would yet be 
duties which, from their etmatitutttm as nmral creatures, 
they would owe to each other. Bat, inasmuch as every 
creature is the creature of Oo4, He has made the duties 
which they owe to each other, a part of their duty to Him. 
That is to say, he reqmres us, who are his creatures, and 
who are under univCTsal ofeHgaUons to Wm, to treat our 
fellow-creatures, who are also his creatures, and under his 
protection, in such a manner as he shall direct. He is the 
Father of us all, and he requires that every one of his 
children conduct himseU' towards others, who are also his 
cMdren, as he shall apptrint And, hence, the duties 
which are required of us to our fellow-creatures, are required 
ot us under a twofold djfigaticm. i^t, that arising from 
our relation to God, and, secondly, thai arising from our 
relation to our fellows. And, hence, there is not a single 
act which we are under obligation to perform, which we 
are not also under obligatioa to perform from die principle 
of obedience to our Creator. Thus the obligati<»i to act 
reUgiwuh/, or piously, extends to the minutest action of our 
lives, and no action of any sort whatev^ can he, tn the 
fidl acceptation of Ae tmn, virtuous, that is, be enQtled 
|o the praise of God, wluch does not iBvolve in its modrea 
the tamper of filial t^Mdience le the Doty. AjkI stiU nufe, 
U 
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as this obligation is infioitelj' superior to any other that can 
be conceived, an action performed from the conviction of 
any other obhgadoa, if tlus obligation be excluded, fails, in 
infinitely the most important respect ; and must, by the 
whole amount of this deficiency, expose us to the condem- 
nation of the law of God, whatever that ccmdemnauon 
may be. 

And, once more, we are taught, in the Scriptures, that 
the relation in which we stand to the D^ty, places us 
under such obhgatbns, that, while our whole and uninter- 
nipted service b thus due to God, we can, after it is all 
performed, in no manner bring him under any obligation to 
us. This 1 suppose to be the meaning intended by our 
Savior, in the parable, huke xvii, 1 — 10 ; "But which of 
you, having a servant, (a slave,) ploughing or feeding 
cattle, will say unto him, by and by, when he b come from 
die Geld, Go and sit down to meat ; and will not lather 
say unto him, Make ready wb««with I may sup, and gird 
Uiyself and serve me, until I have eatea and drunken ; and 
afierwards thou shalt eat and diink? Doth he thank that 
servant because he halh dome the thivgt that teere com- 
iiuaided him 1 I suppose not. So, likewise ye, when ye 
have done all the tbbgs which are commanded you, say. 
We are unprintable servants, we have done that which was 
our du^ to do." That is, the oUigation of the servant is 
not ftilmled by doing any one thing, but only by occapyine 
his whoh time, and exertbg his wh(Je power, to its fiill 
extent, io doing whatever is commanded him. And when 
aU this is done, such is the relation between the parUes, 
that he has placed the MbsIct, God, under no obligation ; 
he has otAy dischai^ed a duty ; he has merely paid a debt ; 
nor is it possible, ^m the nature of the relation, that he 
should ever do any thing more. Such, I think, every one 
will acknowledge, upon reflection, to be the relation exist- 
ing betweai us and qui Creator. 

And, hence, we see, that a failure in duty to God, on 
the part of the creature, must be remediless. At every 
moment, he is under obligation to the fiiU amount of h'ls 
ability ; and, when this whole amount of obligation is dis- 
charged, he has then simply fiilfiUed his duty. Hence, no' 
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set can have any retrospecbTe effect; that is, it cannot 
supply the deficiencies of any other act. This would be 
the case, even if his moral powers were not bjured by sin. 
But, if we add this other element, and reflect, that, l^ ^, 
our nioral powers are permanendy injured ; that is, our 
capacity for virtue is diminished, according to the laws of 
our constitution ; by how much more is it evident, that, 
under a system of mere law, a single failure in our duty to 
God must be of necessity fetal ! What shall we then say 
of a life, of which every act is, when stricdy considered, by 
confession, a moral failure ? 

'i. God has revealed himself to us as a Being endowed 
with every attribute of natural and moral exceUence ; and, 
in virtue of the relation which, on thit account, he sustains 
to us, a new form of obligation is imposed upcm us. 

We are evidendy formed to love whatever is beautifiil, 
and to admire whatever is great in power, or excellent in 
wisdtHn, This b too evident to need illustration. But 
we are so made as to love and admire still more the cause 
from which all these emanate. We admire the tragedies of 
Shakspeare, and the epic of Milton, but how much more 
the mmds in which these works were conceived, and by 
wMch they were executed. Now, all that we see in 
creation, whether of beauty, or loveliness, or grandeur, b 
the work of the Creator. It all existed in His concepticais, 
before it existed in feet. Not this alcme. The powers by 
which we perceive, and are affected by, these exhibitions, 
all proceed from Him, and both the external qualities and 
the internal susceptil»lities are upheld by his all-sustaining 
energy. Thus, every feeling of love or of admiration 
which we exercise, involves, from the constitution of our 
nature, the obligaticm to exercise these feelings, in a higher 
degree towards Him who is the autbcxr of all. But, as He 
is die author, not only of whatever is lovely or glorious that 
we see, but of all that we have ever seen ; not only of all 
that we have ever seen, but of all that has ever existed ; 
not only of all that has ever existed, but of all that ever can 
exist ; by how much are we under obligation to love t£m 
better than all things else that we know! and by how 
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much Eoore ^an snj individind ibnn of exceUence, widi 
which it is passible fcff i» ev^ to become acquainted! 

Again, God rereals himself to us as the possessor of 
eineiy mm-tU attribute, in infimte perfectitHi. In him are 
united infinitely more than we or oHi^ created beings can 
oonceive, of jusUce, hcdioess, mercy, compas»on, goodness 
and truth. Now, we are maniiestly Icamed to love and 
admire aclioos emanating boat such attributes, as they are 
exhibited on earth, and spetaaDy the moral charactere of 
those by whom such actions are perfonued. We are not 
only formed to do this, but we are tpetiaUy formed to do 
it. We are crated with an impulsion to exercise these 
affections, aud we are ctxiscious tlrat it is ^e highest impul- 
sion of our nature. Now, whatever we see of moral excel- 
lence on ewth, sf»ings from Him, as its &st and orig^al 
cause. He created ^e circumstances under which it 
exists, and created, with all its powers, the being by 
whom it is displayed. Not this abne. He possesses, 
essentially, and in an infinite degree, and without the possi- 
lahiy of naperfeclioD, every mdral attribute. If, then, the 
hi^iest impulsion of our nature teaches us to love and 
veuBrate these atb^tes, even as they are displayed in 
their imperfectiou on earth, by how mudi more are we 
under obligation to love these attributes, as they are pos- 
sessed by our Father who is in heaven ! If a sin^e act (d 
justice deserves our veneration, how much mwe should we 
venerate that justice which has governed this universe 
without the shadow of a spot, from eternity ! If a single 
act of purity deserves our regard, with what awe shoidd we 
adore the holiness of Him, in whose si^t the heavens are 
unclean! If a single act of benevolence deserve our love, 
with what aSecdoB ^lould we bow before Him, who, from 
eternity, has been pouring ^Mioad a ceaseless flood of bless- 
edness, over the boundless uoiveise by which He is sur- 
rounded! 

And yet more, I think it is manifest diat we are so c<hi- 
sdtuted as to be uuider oUigaiions to love such attributes as 
I have TnentiOTted, endidy aside from the considetatiott of 
their ctRmection widi ooi^Ives. We khnire justice aad 
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benevolence in men who existed ages ago, and in countries 
with which we have no interests in common. And thus 
these obligations to love and adore these attributes in the 
Deity, would exist in full force, irrespective of the fact of 
our receiving any benefit from them. And our Creator 
mi^t, and justly would, reqture of us all these affections 
of winch I have spoken, did these moral attributes exist in 
some other being besides himself. The obligation is sus- 
tiuned upon the simple con^deraUon, that we are constituted 
such moral b^gs as we are, and that another Being exists, 
endowed with attributes, in thb particular manner, coire- 
sponding to our moni constitution. By how much is this 
ebligarion increased, by tfie con^deration that He, in whom 
these attributes exist, stands to us In the relation (^ OeaHMr! 

3. As, by the constitution of our moral nature, we are 
under obligation to love whateTer is morally excellent, irre^ 
spective of any benefit whidi we may derive fitnn it otw- 
seLves, so, when this moral excellence is intehtionally the 
source (rf happiness to us, we are under the acMtional 
obligation to eratitude, or a desire to do snnething which 
shall please Him, from whom our tappiness has proceeded. 
Thb obligation is so manifestly recognized as one of the 
instinctive impulses of our nature, that, whilst we merely 
esteem him who acts in obedience to it, the neglect of it, 
without the exhibition of the positively opposite tnnper, is 
always met by the feeling of intense moral rMirobatiott. 

Now, since whatever of favor we receive from odiers, is 
derived fit)m them merely as second causes, it all ori^nates, 
essentially, from the First and All-perva(fing Cause. Wha^ 
ever gratitude we fe^, therefore, towards creatures, is 
really, and in the Nghest possiUe sense, due t» God, frora 
whom it all really emanates; 

But how small is that portion of the happness which we 
enjoy, which is conferred by the favor of our fellowi ! 
Immeasurably the greater part b tl» direct gift of our 
Creator. The obligation to gratitude, is in proportion to 
the amount of ben^s conferred, and the disinterestedness 
«f the goodness from which they have proceeded. By these 
elements, let us estimate the amount o£ oldi^AoB o(- grafi* 
itade taGod. 
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As die D^ty ia essentially iDdependent of all hk erea- 
tures, and as He baa created us from nothtag, and as He 
has created, also, all dte dicimisUnces UDtkr wbidi we 
exist, He cao be luider do sort of obligation to us, ihm- can 
our relation to Him ever be of aay other sort, than that of 
rfie recipietits rf favor, which we can by no pos»1»lity 

Under sueh circumstances, a sensation of happiness, for 
a single moment, even if it terniifiated witii that single 
moroenl, would be a couise for gratitude so I<mg as it codd 
be remembered. How mucli more, if this fana of happi- 
ness continued throughout our wbr^ extent of bemg! 
The enjoyment of one f<»Tn of hajqiiness, say of thai de- 
rived from a sin^ sense, would deserve our gratitude ; bow 
much TOOK that derived from all our senses, and specially 
^t derived &ocd the CMobination of them idll The 
enjoyment of ever so tran^ent a sensation of intellectual 
hap{^ieBs, would deserre our gratitude ; bow much more 
that of a perman^it ocmsdtution, which was a source of 
perpetual iol^ectual hapfnness, and specially a consUtuDon 
invMvinga great variety of fomts of intellectual happiness ! 
Thus, also, a single emotiiw of moral happiness would 
deserve our gratitude ; bow much more a constitutitw 
formed tar perpetual moral hap[Hnes3 ! And yet more, if 
these forms of happness, taken sbgly, would be each a 
cause of peipetual and increasing gratitude, how much 
nK»e a constitution, by which the very rdatima which they 
sustun to each other, became a source of additional and 
increased hapi»ness ! Add to this, that the external world 
is itself adjusted to all these powers and susceptibilities of 
man, and each adjustment is manifestly intended for our 
best good. And add to this, that such are tlie conditions 
of being under which we are placed, that, if we only use 
these powers acc<HdiDg to the will of God, and to the 
nature which He has g^reti us, that is, in such a way as to 
promote our highest hap[nness here, we shall be advanced 
to a state of happiness more excellent and glorious than 
any of which we can conceive ; and we shall be fixed in it 
unchangeably and for ever. Now, if a single act of disin- 
terested goodness, and undeserved &vor, deserve our ^li- 
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btde lor evo', what liiatts can be set to die iateasatf <^ 
that gput^tl Kdraatioa, wUdi should, thnx^bout our whtde 
beio^, pervxde our bosoms, towards Him Seoai wbon «¥eiy 
UeasiQg is perpetually Oavnogj in ao exliaustless a flood of 
UB&tbcmable goodness ! 

Such, then, are tbo obUgationa to love and gratitude, 
which, in addiuoo to that of «bedi«ice, w« owe to our 
Oeatof. But k deserves to be remariced, that these fimm 
af obligatioo lecipracally involve eadi other. Fiht if 
we possess that temper of ^itire obedience, which springs 
ftom a recQgniticm of the tmlveisal right of the Create 
over us, we sh^ dedicate our affections to Him, as entirely 
asourin£; that is, we diall love ool^ what be cwnmuids, 
and jMst as be has oommaoded ; that is, we ^all not only 
do his will, but we shall love to do it, not <Hily oa account 
of what he is ut himtelf, but also on account of what he 
is and always has been to us. And, on the oth^ hand, if 
we love his obaracta aad attributes as they deserve, we 
shall love to perfinm acticais which are in nannony with 
those auiibutes ; that is, which sping frun the sarae dis* 
positions in ourselves. In other wofftb, we shall love to 
act in perfect Kocmlance with the will of God. And still 
more, if we are pmetrated with a proper craavicdon of the 
oblieatioDS of gratitude und» which we are placed, ws 
shaU lore to please our Supreme Benefactor ; and the only 
way in which we can do this, is, by implicitly obeying hu 
comnrands. 

It was remaiked, in a iomier put of this wwk, that hap- 
{uness consists in the exaclse of our seusitiveoess upcHi its 
appropriate objects. PJow, that man has moral saiuments, 
that is, that be is £mned to d«ive happiness from the con- 
temiJaUHi of moral qualities, and specially from the love 
of those beings in whom these moral qualiUes reside, is loo 
evident to need argument. It is also evident, that this is 
the highest and most exalted Ibna of happiness of which 
be is susceptible. But created beings, and the moral 
qualities of created bmigs, are not the objects adapted to 
bis moral sensitiveness. This power of our being, finds its 
appropriate object in nothing less than in supreme, and 
unlimited, and infinite moral perfection. And yet more, 
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the moral susceptibility of happiness expands bjr exetcue, 
snd the uncreated object to which it is directed, is, by 
necessity, unchangeable, eternal and infinite. A provi^on 
is thus made for tfie happbess of man, eternal and illimit- 
able ; that is to say, not only is it evident, from the con- 
stitution of man, that he b made to love God, but also that 
he is made to love Him infinitdy more than any thmg else ; 
to be hap[Her &c«n loving IGm than fimB loving any thing 
else ; and, also, to be more and more mtensely happy, fiwn 
loving Him, throughout eternity. 

Thus, in generd, from the relations which we sustain to 
God, we are under more imperative obligatioDS than we 
are able to conceive, to exercise towards him that tempw 
of heart, which is, perhaps, in the language of men, best 
exfH«ssed by the term, a filial di^ositum ; that is, a dis- 
posioon to universal obedience, pervaded by the spirit of 
supreme and gratefiil affection. This tenq>er of heart is 
that genetically denonunated in the Scriptures, faith. lit 
the New Testament, it is somewhat modified hy the rela- 
tions in which we stand to God, in consequence of the pro- 
nsions of the remedial dbpensaUon. 

Now, all d>ese ^spo^ons would be required of us, if 
we were sinless beings, and possibly no others would be 
required. The same are manifestly our doty, after we have 
MMed; foroinr sin changes neither the character of God', 
nor His claim upon our obedience and affection. A child 
who has done wrong, is not under any the less imperative 
obhgation to exercise a Qisd (Kspo^tion towards a parent. 
But, suppose a creatnre to have sinned, it is manifest, that 
he would be under obligations to exercise another miHul 
disposition. He ought to regret bis fatrit, not on account 
of lis consequences to himself, but mi account of the viola- 
tion of moral obligation, whidi is the essence of its guilti- 
ness. Acknowled^ng its utter wrongfiilness, justilVing 
God, and taking all the blame of bis act upon hiiriselJ, he 
ought to hate lus own act, and torn sudi feelings to the 
act, as well as from the temper of filial obedience to God, 
commence a life of moral purity. Such is r^Kntance, 
This is the temper of heart, which the Scriptures, teach us> 
dial God requires of us as nmwn. 
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III. Such, then, is the obligation under which, by our 
creation, we stand to God. It would be easy to ^mxw that 
this ie the only principle of acdon siuted to our nature, 
under the present constitution. 

For, 1. As we live under a consbtution of law, that is, 
under which every actbn is amenable to law, and since to 
every action is affix«d, by omnipotent power and unsearch- 
able wisdom, rewards or punishments, both in this life 
and also in the other, and, as these consequences can, 
by no power of oure, be severed from the action, it is man- 
ifest, riiat we can attain to happiness, and escape frran 
misery, only by perfecliy obeying the will of our Creator. 
And yet mwe, since we are creatures, endowed with will, 
and the power of choiee, we never can be complet^y 
happy, unless we act as we choose; that is, unless we 
obey because we lore lo obey. Hence, frwn the dem^its 
of OUT constitution, it is evident, we can be happy on no 
atjaer jmnciples than those of perfect (Aiedi^ice to God, 
and cJ>edieitce emanating (mm, and pervaded by, love. 

2. The «ame tnUh is evident, Jrom a con»deration of the 
relations which every individual sustains to the whole race 
of man. It manjfestly enters into the constitution under 
which we exist, that every individual shall have a power 
over society, both for good and for evil, so far as we can 
see, in its nature illimitable. That such is the fact will be 
evident to every one who will reflect for a moment upon 
the results emanating from the lives of St. Paul, Luther, 
Howard, Clarkson, or Wilberforce ; and of Alexander, 
Julius Cssar, Voltaire, Lord Byitm, or Napoleon. Now, 
it is only necessary to recollect, that the being, possessed of 
this power, is by nature utterly ignorant of the fiiture ; 
wholly incapable, even during life, and much more after 
death, of controllmg and directing die consequences of his 
actions ; and still more, that he b falUble,— -that is, liable 
not only to err from ignorance, but also from a wrong 
moral bias ; and we must be convinced that the exercise 
of this power could never he safe fcv his fellows, unless it 
were under the supreme direction of a Being who knew 
the end from the bediming, and who was by his very 
nature incapable of wrong. 
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From what has been said, it will follow, that our duty to 
God forbids, — 

1. Idolatry, — that b, rendering dinne hwnage to any 
other being than the Deity. 

a. Rendering obedience to any creature, in opposition to 
the will of the CreatOT. 

3. Yielding obedience to our own will, or gratifying our 
own desires, in opposition to His will. 

4. Loving any thing which He has forbidden. 

5. Loving any thing which He has allowed us to bve, 
in a manner and to a degree that He has forbidden. 

6. Loving any thing created in peference to Him. 

Each of these topics is susceptible of extended illustra- 
tion. As, however, they are discussed in foil in works on 
theology, to which science they more particularly belong, 
we shajl leave them with this simple enumeration. 

In treating of the remainder of tlus sulyect, we shall, 
dierefore, consider only the means by which the love of 
God, or piety, may be cultivated. These are fbtee : 1st. A 
spirit of devotion. 2d. Prayer. 3d. The observance of 
the Sabbath. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

THE CULTIVATION OF A DEVOTIONAL SPISIT. 

Froh what has already been said, it will be seen that the 
rdaUoQ which we sustain to God, imposes upon us the obli- 
gadon of maintainiDg such an habitual temper towaids Him, 
as shall continually incite us n) do whatever will please Hiio. 
It b natural to suppose that our Creator would have placed 
us under such curcumstances as would, from their nature, 
cultivate in us such a temper. Such we find to be the facL 
We are surrounded by objects of knowledge, which not 
merely by their existence, but also by their ceaseless 
dianges, remind us of the attributes of God) and of the ob- 
ligations under which we are placed to Him. A devotion- 
al spirit consists in making the moral use which is intended, 
of all the objects of intellection that come wi^iin our expe- 
lience or our observation. 

1. Our esistenpe b dependent on a succession of 
changes, which are taking place at every moment in cauv 
sdves, over which we have no power whatever, but of 
which, each one involves the necessity of the existence and 
the supenDtending power of the Deity. The existence of 
the whole mateiial universe is of the same nature. Now, 
each of these changes is, with infinite skill, adapted to the 
relative conditions of all the beings whom tbe^ ^ect ; and 
they are subjected to laws which are most evident expres- ' 
fflwis of almighty power, of unsearchable wisdom, and of 
exhausdess goo(hiess. How, were we merely intellectual 
b«ngs, it would not be possible for us to consider any thing 
more than these laws themselves ; but, inasmuch as we are 
intellectual, and also moral beings, we are capable not only 
of con^dering the laws, but also the attributes of the Creator 
frcm whom such laws are the emanations. As every thing 
wjuch we can know leaches a lessoo concerning God. if we 
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coDnect that lesson widi every thing which we learn, every 
thing will be resplendent with the attributes of Deity. By 
uang in thb manner, the knowledge which is every where 
spread before us, we shall habitually cultivate a devout tem- 
per of mind. Thus, " the heavens will declare unto us the 
glory of God, and the fimiam^it will show his handy-woik ; 
thus day unto day will utter speech, and night unto night 
show forth knoreledge of Htm." 

2. Nor is this true oipkt/sical nature alone. The whole 
history of the human race teaches us the same lesson. The 
rewanJs of virtue, and the punishments of vice, as they are 
beheld b the events which befall both individuals and 
natbns, all exMbit the atttibutes c^ the D«ty. It b He 
that " stilleth the acAse of the seas, the noise of thev waves^ 
and the tumult of the pec^le." " The Lcntl reigDoth, let 
the earth rejcuce ; let the multitude oi isles be gUd tiiereof. 
Clouds and dariiness are round about him ; ngfaieousness 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne." His fev> 
bearance and long-su&iing, and at the same time His ir- 
flexiUe justice, Wa lave of right, and His hatred of wkh^, 
are legibly written in every page of individual and national 
histoty. And h^ice it b, tl^t every fact wUch we wit- 
ness in the govermnent of moral bemgs, has a twofold chaki 
of ocMinections and relations. To the mere pditical econ- 
ombt or the statesman, it teaches the lav by which coum 
and effect are connected. To the pious man it also teaches 
the attrUmtet of that Being, who hat lo eotatected cause 
and effect; and who, ami^ all the intricate mazes of 
human motive and social organization, canies forward His 
laws with unchanging certainty and inmring rig^itetmsness. 
Now, it b by tdiserving not ma»ly the hnp, hut the m»ral 
letaon derived Jrom the law; it is by observing not merely 
the connections of events with each other, but, also, their 
connection with the Great Fiist Cause, that a devotional 
spirit b to be culUvated. 

And, hence, we see that tmowledge of evety kind, if snh- 
^ly hnproved, haa, in its very nature, a tendency to devo- 
lk». If we do not thus ise it, we sever it from its moBt im* 
pixtant conaedioDs. We act nmpiy ai intdkctnl, and not 
at monl berags. We ma eoDtmr ta An ti^ami and OMit 
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noble principles of our constitution. And, hence, we see how 
progress in knowledge really places us under progressive 
obligations to improvement in piety. This should be borne 
in mind by every man, and specially by every educated 
man. For tliis improvement of our knowledge, God holds 
us accountable. " Because they regard not the works of 
the Lord, nor amaider the operations of his hand, there- 
fore will He destroy them." 

3. But if such are the obligations resting upon us, from 
our relation to the works of Nature and Providence, how 
much are these obligations increased by our knowledge of 
God, as it is presented to us by revelation ! I suppose that 
a person acquainted with the laws of optics, who had al- 
ways stood with his back to the sun, might acquire much 
important knowledge of the nature of light, and of the path 
of the sun through the heavens, by reasoning from the re- 
flection of that light, observed in the surrounding creation. 
But how uncertain would he this knowledge, compared with 
that which he would acquire, by looking directly upon the 
sun, and tracing his path by his own immediate obser- 
vation ! So of revelation. Here, we are taught by lan- 
guage, that truth, which we otherwise could learn only by 
long and careful induction. God has here made known to 
us His at^butes and character; here He has recorded ICs 
law ; here He has written a portion of the history of our 
race, as a specimen of His providential dealings with men ; 
and here He has, more than all, revealed to us a remedial 
dispensation, by which our sins may be forgiven, and we 
be raised to higher and more glorious happiness than that 
which we have lost. It surely becomes us, then, specially 
to study the Bible, not merely as a book of anitqmties, or 
a choice collection of poetry, or an inexhaustible storehouse 
of wisdom ; but for the more important purpose of ascer- 
taining the character of God, and our relations to (Cm, and 
of thus cultivating towards Him those feelings of fihal and 
reverential Ixmiage, which are so manifestiy our duty, and 
which such contemplations are in iheff nature so adapted to 
foster and improve. 

4. A devout temper is also cultivated by the exercise of 
derotioD. The nxve we exercise the feeling of ven^sticM, 

15 
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of k)ve, of gratitude, and of subnus^on towuds God, tbe 
mcH« prafound, and pervading, and intense, and habitual, 
will theae feeUngs become. And, unless the feelings them> 
selves be called into exercise, it will be in vain that we are 
persuaded that we ought to exercise them. It b one thing 
to be an admirer of devotion, and another thing to be really 
devout. It becomes ua, therefore, to cultivate these feelings, 
by actually exercising towards God the very tempers of 
mbd indicated by our circumstances, and our progressive 
knowledge. Thus, submission to His will, thankfulness for 
His mercies, treat in His providence, reliance on His power, 
and sorrow for our sbs, should be, not the occasional exer- 
c»3e, but the habit of our souls. 

5. By the constitution of our nature, a most intimate 
connection exists between action and motive ; between the 
performance of an acbon and the pnnciple flom wliich it 
emanates. The one cannot long exist without die other. 
True charity cannot long exist in tbe temper, unless we 
perform acts of charity. Meditation upon goodness will 
soon become effete, unless it be strengthened by good works. 
So the temper of devotion will be useless ; nay, the profes- 
»on of it must, of necessity, be hypocritical, unless it produce 
obedience to God. By this alone is its existence known ; 
by this alone can it be successlully cultivated. The more 
perfectly our wills are subjected to the will of God, and our 
whole course of conduct regulated by His commands, the 
WOK ardent will be our devotion, ana the mtKe filial the 
temper &om which our actions proceed. 

6. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that as penitence 
is a feeling resulting from a conviction of violated obligation, 
it is to be cultivated, not merely by ctHHid^ing the character 
of God, hut also our conduct towards Him. The contrast 
between His goodness and compassion, and our ingratitude 
and rebelli(»[i, is specially adapted to fill us with humility 
and self-abasement, and also with sorrow for all our past 
transgressions. Thus said the prophet : " Wo is me, for I 
am a man of unclean lips ; and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips : for mme eye* have »em the ^ng, 
iktLordo/HotUr 

lastly. It is surely tmneceesaiy to remartc, that such a. 
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life as this is alone suited to the character of man. If God 
have made us capable of deriving our highest happiness 
firom Him, and have so constituted the universe around us as 
perpetually to lead us to this source of happiness, the roost 
unreasonable, ungrateful, and degrading, not to say the most 
guilty, course of conduct which we can puisue, must be, to 
neglect and abuse this, the most noble part of our constitu- 
tion, and to use the knowledge of the world around us for 
every other purpose than that for which it was created. 
Let every frivolous, thoughtless human being reflect what 
must be his condition, when he, whose whole thoughts are 
limited by created things, shall stand in the presence of 
Him, " before whose face the heavens and the earth shall 
flee away, and there be no place left tor them !" 
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In the present chapter, we shall treat of the nature, the 
obligatian, and the utility, of prayer. 

I. The nature of prayer. 

Prayer is the direct iDtercovirse of the spirit of man with the 
spiritual and unseen Creator. " God is a spirit, and those 
that worship Hira, must worship Him in spirit and in truth." 

It consists in the expres^on of our adoration, the ac- 
knowledgment of our obligations, the offering up of our 
thanksgivings, the confession of our sins, and in supplica- 
tion for the &vors, as well temporal as spiritual, which we 
need ; being always accompanied with a suitable temper 
of mind. 

This temper of mind presupposes, — 

1. A solemn conviction of the character and attributes 
of God, and of the relations wtuch He sustains to us. 

2. A conviction of the relations which we sustain to 
Him, and of our obligations to Him. 

3. An affecting view of our »nfiibes3, helplessuess, and 
misery. 

4. Sincere graUtude for al) the &rors which we have 
received. 

5. A fixed and undissemhled resolution to obey the 
commands of God m future. 

6. Unreserved submission to all His will. 

7. Unshaken confidence in His veracity. 

8. Importunate desires tiiat our petiticais, specially for 
spiritual blessmgs, should be granted. 

9. A soul at peace with all mankind. 

Illustrations of all diese dispositions, firan the prayers 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures, as well as the precepts by 
which they are enforced, might be easily adduced. I pre 
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sume, however, they are unnecessary. I will only remuk, 
that it is not asserted that all these dispositions are always 
to be in exercise at the same time, but only such of them 
as specialJy belong to the nature of our supplications. 

Inasmuch as we are dependent on God, not only for 
all the blessings which we derive directly from His hands, 
but also for all those which arise &om our relations to each 
other, it is manifestly proper that we confess our sins, and 
supplicate His fitvor, not only as individuab, but as 
societies. Hence, prayer may be (Kvideii bto individual, 
domestic and social. 

htdividaal Frayer. As the design of this instituticMi is, 
to bring us, as indwiSaaU, into direct communicHi with 
God, to confess our personal inOnnities, and to culdrate 
peracna] piety, it should be strictly in private. We are 
commanded to pray to our Father in tecret. It should, 
moreover, be solemn, unreserved, and, in general, accom- 
panied with the reading of the Holy Scriptures. As, 
moreover, this direct communion with the unseen Creah»', 
is intended to be the great antagonist force to the con- 
stant pressure of the things seen and temporal, it should be 
habitual and frequent. 

DomeiHc Prayer. As the relation sustained by pcirents 
and children, is Uie source of many and peculiar bles^gs ; 
as the relation involves peculiar responsibilities, in the ful- 
filment of which we all need special guidance and direction, 
there is a peculiar propriety in the acknowledgment of God, 
in connection with this relation. The importance of this 
duty is specialty urged upon us, by its efiect upon the 
young. It associates with religion all the recollections of 
childhood, and all the sympathies of home. It gives to 
parental advice the sanction of religion, and, in after life, 
recalls the mind to a conviction of duty to God, with all 
the motves drawn fiom a &ther's care and a mother's 



Sodal Prayer. Inasmuch as all our social and civil 
bles^gs are the gift of God, it is meet diat we should, as 
societies, meet to acknowledge them. This is one of the 
most impCHlsnt duties c^ the Sabbath day. It mil, tbere- 
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fiwe, be more folly treated of, under that branch of the 
su^ect. 

Since prayer is the offering up of our desires, Stc,, witii 
a suitable temper of heart, it b manifest that the question 
whether a foiio of fwayer, w extemporaiy prayer, should 
be used, is merely one of expediency, and has no connec- 
tion wiUi morals. We are under obligation to use that 
which is of the greatest spiritual benefit to the individual. 
Private prayer should, however, I thiak, he expressed b 
the words of the supplicant himself, 

II. The duty of prayer. 

The duty of prayer may be seen from (Ae conditions of 
our being, and from the Holy Scriptures. 

I, The conditions of our being. 

1. We are utterly powerless, ignorant of the future, 
essentially dependent at the present and for the future, and 
are miserably sinful. We need support, direction, happi- 
ness, pardon and purification. These can come from n< 
other being than God, who is under no obligation to confer 
them upon us. What can be more manifestly proper, than 
that we should supplicate the Father of the univerae for 
those blessings which are necessary, not only for our hap- 
piness, but fw our existence, and that we should recaye 
every favor with a devout acknowledgment of the terms on 
which it is bestowed f 

2. Inasmuch as we are sinnen, and have forfeited the 
blessings which we daily receive, what can be more suita- 
ble, than that we should humbly thank that Almighty 
power, from whom comes such an inexhaustible supply of 
goodness, to us so utterly undeserving ? and what more 
obligatory, than to ask the pardon of our Creator, for those 
sins of omission and of commission, with which we are 
every hour justly chargeable ? 

3. Specudly is this our duty, when we reflect, that this 
very exercise of habitual reliance upon God, is necessary 
to our happiness in our present state, and that the temper 
which it presupposes, is essential to our progress in virtue. 

That such is the dictate of our moral constitution, b ' 
evident from the &ct, that all men who have any notion 
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of a Sii|weine Being, under any circumstances, acknowl- 
edge it as a duty, and, in scNoe Ibim w other, profess lo 
{»actise it. And besides this, all men, even the most 
abandoned and proSigate, wbeo in danger, [Huy most 
eag^ly. This has been the case with men who, in health 
and safety, scoff at religion, and ridicule the idea of moral 
obligation. But it is evident, that it can be neither more 
proper nor more suitable to pray when we are in danger, 
than to pray at any other time ; for our relaticms to God 
are always the same, and we are always essentially de- 
pendent upon him for every thing, both temporal and 
spiritual, that we enjoy at the present, or hope for in the 
mture. It is surely as proper to thank God fiw those 
mercies which we receive every moment, as to deprecate 
those judgmimts by which we are occasionaUy alarmed. 
II, The duty of prayer, as taught .in the Scriptures, 
The Scriptures treat of prayer, as a duty arising so im- 
mediately out of our relatbns to God, and our obligations 
to Him, as scarcely to need a positive precept. Every 
disposiuon of heart which we are commanded to exercise 
towards God, presupposes it. Hence, it is generally re- 
ferred to, incidentally, as one of which the obligation is 
already taken for granted. Precepts, howevCT, are not 
wanting, in respect to it. I here ooly speak of the general 
- tendency of the Scripture instructions. 

1. It is expressly cMnraanded : " Pr?iy without ceasing." 
" In every thing giving thanks, fw this is the will of God, 
in Christ Jesus, concerning you." " In all things, by 
prayer and supplication, let your request be made known 
unto God." PhU. iv, 6. " I exhort that supplications 
and prayers, intercessions and giving of thanks, be made 
for aU men ; for this is good and. acceptable in the sight of 
God, our Savior." 1 Ttm. ii, 1—3. 

2. God declares it to be a principal condition on which 
He will bestow iavors . " If any man lack wisdom, let Aim 
ask of-God, who ^velh to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not, and U shall be given him." James i, 5. " Ask, and 
it shall be ^ven you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you: for every one that asketh 
receiveth, and he that seekeih findelh, and to him that 
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knocked! it shall be opened. Or, what man is there of 
you, whom, if his son ask bread, will be give him a stotie ; 
or, if he ask a fish, will he give turn a serpent? If ye, 
then, being evil, know how to ^ve good g^fts to your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father, that is in heaven, 
give good things to them that ask him!" Matthew vii, 
7 — II. Now, it is too obvious to need a remark, that 
God would not have connected so important consequences 
with prayer, unless He meant to inculcate it as a.univeisal 
duty. 

3. The Scriptures make the habit of prayer the mark 
of distinction between the ngbteous and the wicked ; be- 
tween the enemies and the fiiends of God. Thus, the 
wicked say : " What is the Almighty, that we should serve 
Him ? or, what profit shall we have, if we call upon Him ?" 
Job xxi, 15. " The wicked, through the pride of hia 
cowiienarux, will not seek after God. God is not m all 
his thoughts." Psalnu x, 4. On the contrary, righteous 
persons, those whom God approves, are specially designated 
as thou who call upon Him. 

4. Examples of the prayers of good men, are, in the 
Scriptures, veiy abundant. In fact, a large portion of the 
Bible is made up of the prayers and praises of those whom 
God has held up fear our imitation. To trajiscribe these, 
would be to transcribe a large portion of the sacred books. 

5. The Bible abounds with examples recorded by God, 
of special answera to prayer of every kind that can be 
conceived. There are examples of the successiiil prayer 
of individuals for temporal and for spiritual blessings, both 
Tot themselves and for others ; of mdindual jwayers for 
nations, and of naticms for themselves ; of individuals for 
societies, and of societies for individuals ; and, indeed, of 
men in all the circumstances in which they can be placed, 
for every blessing, and under every variety of relation. 
Now, what God has, at so great length, and in so great a 
variety of ways, encouraged us to do, must be not only a 
privilege, but a duty. 

In a word, the Kbie teaches us, on this subject, that our 

' relation to God is infinitely nearer, and more universal, than 

that in which we can possibly stand lo any other bong. 
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He allows us, with the simplicity and conGaence of 
children, to unbosom ^ our cares, to make known al) our 
wants, and express all our thanks, with unreserved freedom 
to Him. He assures us, that this exercise, and tlie temper 
from which It spnngs, and which it cultivates, is most ac- 
ceptable to Him. And, having thus condescended to 
humble Himself to our situation. He holds us as most 
ungrateful, proud, insolent and sinful, if we venture to 
undertake any business, ot receive any favor, without hold- 
ing direct and cbild-Uke communion with Him. 

6, Under the remedial dispensatbn, a special encourage- 
ment is given to prayer. We are tliere taught, that though 
we are unworthy of the blessings which we need, yet 
we may ask and receive, for the sake of the Mediator. 
" Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, He 
will give it ^ou." The death of Christ is also held forth 
as our special ground of confidence in prayer : " He that 
spared not His own Son, hut gave Him up for us all, how 
shall He not, with Him, freely give us all things ?" And, 
yet more, we are inf(»ined, that it is the special office of 
the esalted Mediator, to btercede for us before the throne 
of God. Greater encouragements than these, to prayer, 
could not possibly be conceived. 

ni. Tht utility of prayer. 

This may be shown, — 

1. From the nature and attributes of God : He would 
not require any thmg of us which was not for our good. 

2. The utility of prayer is seen from the tempers of 
mind which it presupposes. We have already shown 
what these tempers of mind are. Now, it must be evident 
to every one, that the habitual exercise of these dispositions 
must be, in the nature of the case, in the highest degree, 
beneficial to such creatures as we. 

3. The utiUty of prayer is also erident fitan its connec- 
tion with our reception of favors from God. 

1. In the government of this world, God establishes 
auch connections between cause and e^ct, ot antecedent 
and consequent, as he pleases. He has a perfect right to 
do BO. The fact, that one event is the antecedent of 
another, invdves not the supposition (^ any essential powar 
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b the aatecetlent, but merely the suppo^tum that God has 
placed it in that relation to socnethbg that is to follow. 

2. The bestowment of favors is one event. God has 
a right lo ordain whatever antecedeot to this event he 
chooses. We are not competent to say, of any event, that 
it cannot be the aatecedent to die bestowment of favors, 
any more than that rain cannot be the antecedent to the 
growth of vegetation. 

3. Since, Uien, any event whatever may be the ante- 
cedent to any other event whatever, we are, surely, not 
competent to say that prayer cannot be the antecedent to 
the oestowment of favors, any more than to say this of 
any thing else. It is, surely, to say the least of it, as good 
as any other antecedent, if God saw 6t so to ordain. 

4. But, since God is a moral Governor, and must, there- 
fore, delight in and reward virtuous tempers, there is a 
manifest moral propriety in his making these tempers the 
antecedent to his bestowment of blessings. Nay, we can- 
not conceive how he would be a righteous moral Governor, 
unless he did do so. And, hence, we see, that the suppo- 
^tion that God bestows blessings in answer to prayer, 
which he w<Hjld not bestow on any other condition, is not 
only not at variance with any of his natural attributes, but 
that it b even demanded by his nwral attributes. 

5. But, inasmuch as God has revealed to us the kct, 
that this is the condition on which he bestows the most 
valuable of his gifts, and as he has bound himself, by hia 
promise, to reward abundantly all who call upon him, the 
utility of prayer, to creatures situated as we are, is as man- 
ifest as our necessities are urgent, both for time and he 
eternity. 

4. And, finally, there can be txt clearer evidence of 
the goodness of God, than just such a constitution as this. 
God prranises favors in answer to prayer ; but prayer, as 
we have seen, is tme of tlie ntost efficient means of pro- 
moting our moral perfecUoo ; that ia, our highest happi- 
ness ; that is to say, God promises us iavors, on conditions, 
which, in themselves, involve the greatest blessings which 
we could possibly de^. Bishop Wilson beautifolly 
remariQ, " How good is God, wbo will not only (^ve ua 
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what we pray ftir, but will reward utjor going to Aim, and 
laying our wants before him !" 

That a man will, however, receive every thing he aslcs 
for, and just as he asks for it, is by no means asserted, in 
an unlimited sense ; but only that which he pays for, in a 
strict sense. Ihie prayer is the offering up of our desires, 
in entire subjection to the will of Ood ; that is, desiring 
that he will do what we ask, if He, in Ws infinite wisdom 
and goodness, sees that it will be best. Now, if we ask 
thus, our prayer will be granted, for thus He has promised 
to do for us. Hence, our prayers respecting temporal 
blessings, are answered only contingently ; that is, under 
this condition ; but our prayers respecting spiritual bless- 
ings, are answered absolutely ; for God has positively 
pmnised to give His Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. 

If God have allowed us thus to hold the most intimate 
and unreserved communion with Him ; and if He have 
promised, on this c<HidiUon, to supjport us by His power, 
lo teach us by His wisdom, to punfy us by His Spint, and 
to work in us ail those tempers which He sees will best pre- 
pare us for the highest state of Riture felicity, what can he 
more ennobling and more lovely than a prayerful life ? and 
what more ungrateful and sinful, than a life of thoughtless 
irreverence and impiety ? Is not the single fact, of living 
without habitual prayer, a concluave evidence that we 
have not the love of God in us ; that we are living in habit- 
ual violation of every obligation that hinds us to our Maker ; 
and that we are, therefore, under the solemn condemnation 
of His most holy law ? 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 

This is the second special means appointed by our 
■Creator, for the purpose of cultivating in us suitable moral 
dispositions. We shall treat, first, o/ the original iTutitu- 
Htm of the Sahhath; secondly, of the Mosaic Sabbath; 
thirdly, of the Christian Sahbatk. 

Although the Sabbath is a positive institution, and, 
therefore, the proof of its obligation is to be sought for 
entirely from revelation, yet there are indications, m the 
present constitution, that periods of rest are necessary, both 
for man and for beast. The recurrence of night, and the 
necessity of repose, show that tiie principle of rest 
enters into the present system, as much as that of labor. 
And, besides, it is found thaf animals which are allowed one 
day in seven for rest, hve longer, and enjoy better health, 
than those which are worked without intermission. The 
same may, to a considerable degree, be said of man. The 
late Mr. Wilberforce attributed his length of life, and the 
superiority of health which he enjoyed over his political con- 
temporaries, mainly to his resolute and invariable observ- 
ance of the SabbaUi day ; a duty which, unfortunately, they 
too frequently neglected. 

I shall not go into the argument on this subject in detail, 
as the limits of the present work will not admit of it, hut 
shall merely give what seem to me the results. To those 
who wish to examine the question of tlie obligatioD of the 
Sabbath at large, I would recommend the valuable treatise 
of Mr. J. J. Gumey, on the history, authority, and use of 
the Sabbath ; from which much of the present article is 
merely an abric^jment. 

I. Of ihe original inttitttti4m of the Sabbath. 

JFa-tt. The Divine authority ibr the institutioD of the Sab- 
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bath, is found ui Genem ii, 1 — 3. " Thus, the heavens 
and the earth were finished, and all the hosts of them ; and 
on the seventh day, God ended \m work which He had 
made, and He rested on the seventh day from all his worics 
which He had made. And God Messed the seventh day, 
and sEinctifi^d it ; because that in it He had rested fiom all 
his work which God had created and made." 
Now, concerning this passage, we remark, — 

1. It was given to our first parents ; that is, to the whole 
human tocb. 

2. God blasted it ; that is, bestowed upon it a peculiar 
blessing, or made it a source of peculiar blessings to man. 
Such, surely, must be that day, which is given in order to 
cultivate in ourselves moral excellence, and prepare us for 
the happiness of heaven. He sancHJied it ; that b, set it 
apart from a common to a sacred and religious U3e. 

3. The reason is a general one : God rested. This has 
no reference to any peculiar people, but seems in the light 
of an example from God lor all the human race. 

4. The nature of the ordinance is general. God sanc- 
tified it ; that is, the day. The act refers not to any par- 
tifcular people, but to the day itself. 

5. The object to he accomplished is general, and can 
apply to no one people more than to another. If it be 
rest, all men equally need it. If h be moral cnltivation, 
surely no people has ever existed who did not require such 
a means to render them better. 

Secondly. There are indications that the hebdomadal 
division of time was observed hy the patriarchs before the 
time of Moses, and that the Sabbath was regarded as the 
day for religious worship. 

1. Genesis iv, 3. " And in process of time, it came to 
pass that Cain brought of the fruit of tho. ground an offer- 
ing to the LiOTd," The words rendered "in process of 
time," literally agnify " at the end of days ; " or, " at the 
cutting off of days ; " that is, as I think probable, at the 
close, as we should say, of a section of days ; a very nat- 
ural expression for the end of a week. If this be the 
nieanincr, it would seem to refer to the divi^tm of time just 
16 
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jffeviously mentioned, and also to the use of this day for 
religious woiship. 

S. PJoah seems to have observed the same hebdomadal 
divisicN) of time. The command to enter into the arii, was 

rn »even days before the flood came. Genesis vii, 
10. So, be allowed leeen days to elapse between tbe 
times of sending forth the dove. Gmesu viii, 10 — 12. 
Now, I think that these intimations show that tbis division - 
of ume was observed according to the original command ; 
and we may well suppose that with it was connected tbe 
special lime for religious worship. Thus, also, Joseph 
devoted seven days, or a whole week, to the moummg for 
bis fitther. 

3. Tbe next menbon of tbe Sabbath, is shortly after the 
Israelites had left Egypt, and were fed with muma in tbe 
wilderness. Ecodvs xvi, 22 — 30. As tbe passage b of 
considerable length, I need not quote it. I would, bow- 
ever, remark, — 

1. It occui^ before the giving of the law ; and, therefore, 
the obligatoriness of tbe Sabbath is hereby acknowledged, 
irrespective of tbe Mosaic law. 

2. When 6rst alluded to, it is spcdi^i of as a thing 
known. God, first, without refemng to the Sabbath, 
informs Moses that on tbe sixth day, die Israelites should 
gather twice as much manna as on any other day. From 
uiis, it seems that the division of timg by weeks was known ; 
and that it was taken for granted, that they would know 
the reason for tbe making of this distinction. In tbe whole 
of the narraOMi, there is no precept given for tbe keeping 
of the day ; but they are reproved for not suitably keeping 
it, as though it were an institution with which they ought to 
hate been familiar. 

' Besides these, there are many indioatiDOS in tbe earliest 
classics, that tbe Greeks and Romans observed the heb- 
domadal diyi^n of time ; and, also, that the seventh day 
was considered peculiariy sacred. Tbis seems to have 
been the case in uie time of He»od. The saoie is sup- 
posed to have beea the fact in regard to tbe northern na- 
ixxui of Europe, &(Hn winch we are immediately descended. 
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llie infoence which seems naturally to arise from these 
&cts, is, that this institution was oiiginally observed by Ibe 
whde human race; and that it was transmitted, inih 
different dewees of care, by di&rent nations, until the 
period of me commeocement of our various historical 
records. 

From the above fects, I thbk we are wairanted m the 
' conclusion, that the seventh day, or p^haps, generally, the 
seventh part of time, was originally set apart for a reli^us 
purpose by our Creator, for the whole human race ; that it 
was so observed by the Hebrews, previously to the |;iving 
of the law ; and that, probably, the observance was, in the 
infancy of our race, universal. 

II. The l^uak SaUalk. 

The precept for the observance of the Sabbath, at the 
giving of the law, b in these words: "Remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou tabor, 
and do all thy w<nk ; but the seventh is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God ; in it, thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, near 
thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
wHhin thy gates ; for in six days the hoTd made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventli day. Wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh 
day, and hallowed it." Exodus xx, 11. 

Now, concerning this precept, there are several (hbgs 
worthy of remark : 

1. It is found in the law of the ten comnumdmenti, which 
is always referred to in the Scriptures, as contuning the 
sum of the moral precepts of God to man. Our Savior and 
the Apostles, who made the most decided distincUon between 
moral and ceremonial observances, never allude to the law 
of the ten commandments in any other manner than as of 
permanent and universal obligation. Now, I know of no 
reason whidh can be assigned, why this precept should be 
detached from all the rest, and considered as ceremonial, 
when the whole of thrad, taken together, are allowed, by 
universal consent, to have been quoted as moral precepts 
by Chsist and hb Apostles. Besides, otr Sa^r expressly 
declares, diat " tht Sabbath van made for ms," tint is, 
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ibr man in general, for the whole human race ; and conse- 
quently, that it is bindmg upon the whole race, that is, that 
it is a precept of univereal obligation. 

2. The reasons given for observing it, are the same as 
those given at the time of its first institution. Inasmnch as 
these reasons are, in their nature, genera), we should 
naturally conclude that the obligation which it imposes, is 
universal. 

3. This commandment is frequently referred to by the 
prophets, as one of high moral obligation ; the most solemn 
threatenings are uttered aaj^nst those who profane it ; and 
the greatest rewards promised to those who keep it. See 
haiak Ivi, 2 — 6 ; Jeremiah xvii, 24, 25 ; Nehemiah xiii, 
15—21. 

4. In addition to rest fiom labor, the meeting together 
lor worship, and the reading of the Scriptures, was made a 
part of the duty of the Sabbath day. Six days shall work 
be done ; but the seventh is the Sabbath of rest ; a holy 
convocation. Leviticus xxiii, 3. Thus, also, Moses, of 
old time, hath, m every city, them that preach him, being 
read in ike simagogues every Sabbath day. Acts xv, 21. 

Besides this reenaction of the Sabbath day, in the Mosaic 
, law, there were special additions made to its observance, 
which belong to the Jews alone, and which were a part of 
their civil or ceremonial law. With this view, other rea- 
sons were given for observing it, and other rites were added. 
Thus, fw instance, — 

1. It was intended to distinguish them from the sur- 
rounding idolatrous nations. Exodus xxxi, 12 — 17. 

2. It was a memodal of their deliverance Siom Egypt. 
Deuteronomy v, 15. 

3. And, with these views, the [oinciple of devoting the 
seventh part of time, was extended also to years ; every 
seventh year being a year of rest. 

4. The violation of the Sabbath was ptmishedwith death 
by the civil ma^trate. 

Now, whatever is in its nature local, and designed for a 
particular purpose, ceases, whenever that purpose is accom- 
plished. Henoe, these civil and ceremonial observances 
cease, with the teimination of the Jewish polity ; ' while thai 
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whidi B ouml and uiuTeisal, that wtucfa "w<s made £ir 
man " and not specially £>r the Jews, remains as ihoi^ 
the cereiDonial observances had never existed. I thiok 
that this view o( the subject is also confiimed hy the ex- 
ample and precept of Cluist, who gave directions concero- 
ing the manner m which the Sabbath was to be kept, and 
also was himself accustomed to observe the day for the 
purpcses of religious wtwship. " As hit autont vxu, he 
went into the synegr^e on the Sabbath day, and Uaod ty 
to read." Luke iv, 16. See also MtOthew xii, 3 — 13. 
When our Lord, also, in teaching the mode in which the 
Sahbath b to be kept, specifies what things it is lawjvl to 
do on the Sabbath day, he cleaiiy proceeds upon the prin- 
dple that it was lawiiil to do thii^ mi other dayt, which it 
would not be lawful to do on fAe Sabbath day. 

III. 7%e Ckrutitm SiAbath. 

We shall consider here, Ist, The day on which lb* 
Christian Sabbath is to be kept ; Sd. The inann» in 
which it b to be kept. 

First. The day on which the Chiistan Sabbath is to 
be kept. 

Fint. There are indications, fiom the feets which tian»' 
inied m that day, that it was lo be specially hmoied und w 
the new dbpensation. 

1. Our Savior arose on that day from the dead, bavrag 
accomplished the work of man's redemption. 

2. On this day he appeared to bb Apostles, a week front 
his resurrection, at wluch bine he had his conveisaticHi wMl 
Thomas. 

. 3. On thb day, also, occuired the feast of Pentecost, when 
the Spirit was in so rcfnaikahle a manner poured out, and 
when the new dispensaticM} emj^tically commenced, 

Second. That the prinutive Chiistians, in the days of (he 
Apostles, w«e accustomed to observe this day, as their day 
of weekly worship, b evident fiom several passages in the 
New Testament, and idsa front the earfifst eccle^asticai 
■records. 

1. That the eariy disci|^, in all places, were accu»- 
iMned to me^ statedly, to wnshia and celebmte the 
l^'s Supper, b evident from 1 Canmtlmmt xi, 1, U, 9fL 
16* 
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33, 40. Aod that these mee^gs were on the first day of 
the week, may be gathered from L Corinthiatu xvi, 1, 2. 

2. That these meeUogs were held on the fust day of the 
week, is also further evident from Acti xs, 6 — 1 1 ; where 
we are infoimed, that in Troas the Christians met on the, 
first day of the week to break bread, (tliat is, to celebrate 
ibe Lord's Supper,) and to receive religious instruction. 
From these passages, we see that diis custom had already 
become universal, not merely in the neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem, but throughout the regions in which the Chnstiaa 
religion was promulgated. 

3. Again, (Revehtimis i, 10,) it is observed by John, 
" I was in ihe Sfurit on the Lord's day." From this re- 
maA, it is jMobable that John kept this day with peculiar 
solemnity. It is certain that the day had already obtained 
a particular name ; a name by which it has contiiiued to be 
distinguished m every subsequent age. 

Besides these allusions to the day from the New Testa- 
ment, there are various fiicts, bearing upon the subject, firom 
uninspired histoiiaiis. 

1. The early fathers frequently refer to this day, as the 
day set apart lor religious worship ; and allude lo Uie diSec- 
fiatx between keeping this day, and keeping the seventh, 
or Jewish Sabbath, specially on the ground of its being the 
day of our Savior's resurrectioD. 

2. Pliny, in his letter to IVajan, remarks that the 
Christians " were accustomed, on a ttated d«y, to meet be- 
fore day-light, and to repeat among themselves a hymn to 
Christ, as to a God, and to bind tbemselres, by a saered 
obligation, not to commit any wickedness, but, on the ccn- 
traiy, to abstun from thefts, robb^es and adulteries ; also, 
not to violate th^ promise, or d^y a pledge ; after which, 
it was tbar custom to separate, aiid meet again at a pro- 
miscuous and hairnless meal." It is needless here to remark 
the exact cobddeoce between this account firan the pen of 
t heathen magistrate, with tlie account given oitXie keeping 
of the day, in tlie passages where it ia mentitmed in the New 
Testament. 

S. ITwt this Mated day was the &st day of the week, or 
die Lud's day^ is evident finm another testimony. So well 
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known was the cusKxd of the eariy Christiaiis on this sub- 
ject, that the ordinary question, put br their peisecaiois to 
the ChrisUan manyrs, vas, " Hast thou kept the Lwd's 
day?" Dotmmtcum aervattil To which the usual an- 
swer was, " 1 am a Christian : I cannot omit it." CArw- 
Hamu mm : intennittere nonpoatum. 

' 4. It ia, however, manifest, that the Jews, who were 
strongly inclined to blend the ritea of Moses witii the Chris- 
tian reugion, at first kept the seventh day ; or, what is very 
probable, at first kept both days. The Apostles declared 
that the disci|des of Jesus were not under oUigaticm to 
c^nerve the seventh day. See Cohanansn, 16, 17. Now, 
as tJie obs»irance of the Sabbath is a precept given to the 
v/hole human race ; as it is repeated, in the Mosaic law, as 
a moral precept ; as the authority of this precept is rec<^- 
nized both by the teachuig and example of Christ and his 
Aposties ; as the Apostles leach that the keeping of the 
seventh day ts not obl^atory ; and as they did keep the 
Jint day as a day of retigioiu wor^ip ; it seems reoscuiahle 
to conclude that they intended to teach, that the first day 
was that which we are, as Cluistians, to observe. 

5. From these con^deratims, we feel warranted lo con- 
clude that the first day of the week too* actualh ^<^ ^ 
the inspired Aposties, as the Christian Sabbath. Tbeir 
example is sufficient to teach us that the keeping of tku 
day is acceptable to God ; and we are, on this ground, at 
Ubaii/ to fceep it as the Sabbath. If, however, any other 
perscm be dissati^ed with these reasons, and feel under 
obligation to diserve the seventh day, I see no precept in 
the word of God lo Ibfbid him. 

6. If, however, as seems lo me to be the case, both days 
are allowable ; that is, if I have sufficient reason to heUeve 
tiiat ^ther is acceptable to God ; but if, by obsening the 
first day, I can enjoy more perfect leisure, and suSer less 
mterrupUon, and thus better aocon^lish the object of the 
day ; and if, he»des, I have the exam[de of inspired 
Aposdea in favOT of this observance ; I should decidedly 
prefer to observe the first day. Nay, I should consider the 
choice of that day as obligatoiy. For, if I am aUowed b> 
devote other da; to the wonh^ of God, it is surely oblign- 
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tary on me to imaiip Ooi on tkat 6iy an ^Mch I e»a 
best acconi[£sh ibe vety olgect for wiiich ihe day was set 

tpart. 

If it be asked, when this day b to begb, T answer, that 
1 presume we are at liberty to cwnmence this day at the 
same time that we conuneDce other days ; for the obrkius 
reason, that thus we can genraaUy enjoy the q\riet of the 
Sabbath with less intenuption. 

Secondly. Of the manner in vn^icA the Chrutiim Sab- 
bath is to be obttrved. 

The design ior which the Sabbath was instituted, 1 sup- 
pose to be, to set apart a portion of our Ume for the unm- 
termpted worship of God, and the preparaticm of our souls 
ftff eternity ; and, also, to secure to man and beast one day 
HI seven, as a season of rest from labor. 

Hence, the law of the Sabbath forbids, — 

I. All labor of body or mind, of which the vnmediate 
object is not the worship of God, or our own leli^ous iia 
pforement. The only exceptions to this role, are works ol 
necessity ot of mercy. The necessity, however, must be 
one whjch is imposed by the povidence of God, and not 
by our own will. Thus, a ship, when cm a voyage, may 
sail on the Sabbath, as well as on any other day, without 
violating the nile. The mle, however, would be vblated 
by coaaaencxttg the voyage on the Sabbath, because here a 
chrace of days is m the powCT of (he master. 

3. The pursuit ef pleanare, or c^ Ufy animal, or merely 
mtellectual gratiScatiMt. Hence, the indulgence <^ oui 
appetites in such manner as to prevent ua mm free and 
buoyant spiritual contemplation, ridmg or journeying foi 
amusement, the merely social ^easiire of vi^og, the 
reading of books designed for the gratificatifHi of the taste 
or of the imagination, ue all, by the prmciples of the ccxd- 
mand, frabidden. 

3. The labor of those committed to our charge. 

1 . The lahm of ternant*. Their souls are c^ as much, 
value as our own, and they need the benefit of this law as 
much as ouiselves. Besides, if this pmticHi of their time 
be claimed l^ our Creatw, we have no ri^t to purchase it, 
oar have they a ri^t to negoticte 'it away. Worio oi 
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neces^^ must, of course, be performed ; but these should 
be restncted withia the limits -prescribed by a conscientious 
regard to the object and design of the day. 

S. Brutes are, by the fourth commandment, included in 
the law which ordains rest to all the animate creation. 
They need the repose which it grants, and they are en- 
titled to their portion of it. 

On the contrary, the law of the Sabbath enjoins the em- 
phymenl of the day in the more solemn onrf immediate 
duties of religion. 

1. Reading the Scriptures, relii^ous meditation, prayer 
in private, and also the special instruction in reli^on of 
those ccxnmitted to our charge. And, hence, it enjoins 
such domestic arrangements as are consent with these 
duties. 

2. Social worship. Under the Mosmc and Christian 
dispensation, this was an important part of the duties of the 
day. As the setting apart of a parlicular day to be univer- 
sally observed, involves the idea of social as well as p«^ 
sonal religion, one of the most obvious duties which it 
imposes, is that of social worship ; that is, of meeting to- 
gether in societies, to return thanks for our social mercies, 
to implore the pardon of God for our social sins, and 
beseech His favor for those blessings which we need as 
societies, no less than as individuals. 

The importance of the religious observance of the Sab- 
bath, is seldom sufficiently estimated. Every attentive 
observer has remariced, that the violation of this command, 
by the young, is one of the most decided marks of incipient 
moral degeneracy. Religious restraint is fast losing its 
hold upon that young man, who, having been educateid ui 
tiie fear of God, he^s to spend the Sabbath in idleness, 
or in amusement. And so, also, of communities. The 
desecration of the Sabbath Is one of those evident indica- 
tions of that criminal recklessness, that insane love of 
pleasure, and that subjection to the government of appetite 
and passion, which forebodes, that the "be^nning of the 
md" of social happiness, and of true national prosperity, 
has arrived. 

Hence, we see bow imperative is the duty of parents, 
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and of legislators, on this subject. The head of every 
family is obliged, by the cranmand of God, not only to 
honor this day himself, but to use all the means in hb 
power to secure the obserrance of it, by all those c«umitted 
to his charge. He is, thus, promoting not only hU own, 
but also his children's happiness ; for nothing is a more 
sure antagonist force to all the allurements of vice, as 
nothing tends more strongly to fix m the minds of the 
young a conviction of the existence and attributes of God, 
than the solemn- keeping of this day. And, hence, also, 
legislators are felse to their tmst, who, either by the enact- 
ment of laws, or by their example, diminish, in the least 
degree, in the minds of a people, the revwence due to that 
day which God has set apart for Himself. 

The only question which remains, is the following : 

Is it the duty of the civil ma^strate to enforce the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath ? 

We are mclined to thmk not, and for the following 
reasons : 

1. The duty arises solely from our relations to God, and 
not from our relations to man. Now, our duties to God 
are never to be placed within the control of human legis- 
lation. 

S. If the civil mag^trate has a right to take cognizance 
of this duty to God, he has a right to take cognizance of 
every other. And, if he have a right to take cognizance 
of the duty, he has a right to prescribe in what manner it 
shall be discharged ; or, if he see fit, to forbid the observ- 
ance of it altogether. The concession of this right would, 
therefore, lead to direct interference with Uberty of con- 
science. 

3. The keeping of the Sabbath k a moral duty. Hence, 
if it be acceptably observed, it must be a voluntary service. 
But Ae civil magistrate can .never do any thmg more than 
produce obedience to the external precept ; which, in the 
sight of God, woidd not be the keeping of the Sabbath at 
all. Hence, to allow the civil magistrate to enforce the 
observance of the Sabbath, would be to surrender to him 
the control over the conscience, without attaiiUDg even ibe 
object for which the sinreDdsr was made. 
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4. It is, however, the duty of the civil magistrate, to 
protect every individual m the undisturbed right of wcir- 
shipptng God as he pleases. This protecbon, every in- 
dividual has a right to claim, and society is under obligabon 
to exiend it. And, also, as this b a leisure day, and is 
liable to various abuses, the magistrate has a right to pre- 
vent any modes of gratification which would tend to disturb 
the peace of society. This right is acknowledged in reg- 
ulations respecting other days of leisure or rejoicing ; and 
there can he no reason why it should not be exercised id 
respect to the Sabbath. 

5. And, lastly, the law of the Sabbath applies equally 
to societies, and to individuals. An mdividual is forbidden 
to labor on the Sabbath, or to tmphy another person to 
k^xtrfor him. The rale is the same, when applied to any 
number of individuals ; that is, to a society. Hence, a 
society has do right to employ persons to labor for them. 
The contract is a violation of the SafabaUcal law. It is od 
this gTOund that 1 ccmsider the canying of the mail <hi this 
day a social violatiDn of the Christian Sabbath. 
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DUTIES TO MAN. — RECIPROCITY AND BENEVO- 
LENCE. 



It has been already observed, that our duties, to both 
God and man, are all enforced by the obligation of love lo 
God. By this we mean, that, in consequence of our moral 
consutution, we are under obligation to love our fellow-men, 
because they are our fellow-men ; and we are also under 
obligation to love them, because we have been commanded 
to love them by our Father who is in heaven. The nature 
of this obligation may be illustrated by a ^miliar example. 
Every child in a family is under obligation to love its 
parent. And every child is bound to love its brother, both 
because ke a itt brother, and, also, because this love is a 
dutjr enforced by the relation in vktch they both stand to 
tketr amsBon parent. 

The relation m which men stand to each other, is essen- 
tially the relation of equality ; not equality of condition, 
but eqaedity of right. 

Every human being is a distinct and separately account- 
able individual. To each one, God has given just such 
means of happiness, and placed him under just such cir- 
cumstances for improving those means of happiness, as it 
has pleased him. To one he has given wealth ; to anoth^, 
intellect ; to another, physical strength ; to another, health ; 
and lo all in difierent degrees, b all these respects, the 
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human race presents a scene of the greatest possible diver- 
sity. So far as natural advantages are concerned, we can 
scarcely find two individuals, who are not created under 
circumstances widely dissimilar. 

But, viewed in another light, all men are placed under 
circumstances of perfect eqaality. Each separate indi- 
vidual is created with precisely the same right to use the 
advantages witii which God has endowed him, as every 
other individual. Thb proposition seems to me in its 
nature so self-evident, as almost to preclude the possibility 
of argument. The only reason that I can conceive, on 
which any one could found a plea for ineqvality of right, 
must be inegaatity of condition. But this can manifestly 
create no diversity of right. I may have been endowed 
with better eye-sight than my ndghbor ; but this evidently 
gives me no right to put out his eyes, or to interfere wiui 
Sis right to derive fiom them whatever of happiness the 
Creator has placed within his power. I may have greater 
iDUSGular strength than my neighbor ; but this gives me no 
light to break his anns, or to diminish, in any manner, his 
ability to use them for the production of his own happiness. 
Besides, this supposition involves direct and manifest con- 
tradiction. For the principle asserted is, that superiority 
of condition confers superiority of right. But if this be 
due, then every kind of superiority of condition must confer 
correspondent supeiiority of right. Superiority in muscular 
Strength must confer it, as much as superiority of intellect, 
or of wealth ; and must confer it in the ratio of that supe- 
riority. In that case, if A, on the ground of intellectual 
superiority, have a right to imjHove his own means of 
happiness, by diministung those which the Creator has 
given to B, B would have the same right over A, on the 
ground of superiority of muscular strength ; while C would 
have a correspondent right over them both, on the ground 
of superiority of wealth ; and so on indefinitely ; and these 
rights would change every day, according to the relative 
situabon of the respective parties. That is to say, as right 
is, in its nature, exclusive, all the men in the tmiverse have 
an exclusive right to the same thing ; white the right c^ 
every one alradutely annihilates that of ev^ other. 

n 
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What is the meaning of such an assertion, I leave it for 
others to deteiminc. 

But let us look at man in another point of light. 

1, We find all men possessed of the same appebtes and 
passions, that is, of the same desire for external objects, 
and the same capacity for receiving happiness frtnn the grat- 
ification of these desires. We do not say that all men 
possess them all in an equal degree ; but only that all men 
actually possess them all, and that their happiness depends 
upon tlie gratification of them. 

2. These appetites and passions are created, so far as 
they themselves are exclusively concerned, without limit. 
GraUflcation generally renders them both more intense and 
more numerous. Such is the case with the love of wealth, 
the love of power, the love of sensual pleasure, or with 
any of the others. 

3. These desires may he gratified in such a manner, as 
not to interfere with the right which every other man has 
over his own means of happiness. Thus, 1 may gratify 
my love of wealth, by industry and frugaUty, while I con- 
duct myself towaids every other man with entire htmesty. 
X may gratify my love of science, without dim'mishing, m 
any respect, tlie means of knowledge possessed by another. 
And, on the other hand, 1 am created with Aib physical power 
to gratify my desires, in such a manner as to interfere with 
the right which another has over the means of happiness 
which God has given him. Thus, I have a physical power 
to gratify my love of property, by stealing the property of 
another, as well as to gratify it by earning property for 
myself. I have, by the gift of speech, the physical power 
to ruin the reputation of another, for the sake of gratifying 
my own love of approbation. I have the physical power 
to murder a man, for the sake of using his body to gratify 
my love of anatomical knowledge. And so of a thousand 
cases. 

4, And, hence, we see that the relation in which human 
beings stand to each other, is the following : Every indi- 
vidual is created with a desire to use the means of hapu- 
ness which God has given him, in such a maimer as be 
Aiinks will best promote that happiness ; sod of this manner 
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he is the sole judge. Every individual is endowed with 
the same desires, which he wtau gratify in such a manner 
as will not interfere with his neighhcv's means of happiness ; 
but each mdividual has, also, the physical power of so grat- 
ifying his desires, as teiB interfere with the means of happi- 
ness which God has granted to his neighbor. 

5, From this relauon, it b manifest that every man is 
under obligation to pursue his own happiness, in such man- 
ner onty as will leave his neighbor in die undisturbed exer- 
cise of that common right which the Creator has equally 
conferred upon both, that is, to restrain his physical power 
of gratifying bis desires within such limits that he shall in- 
terfere with the rights of no other heing ; because in no 
other manner can the evident design of the Creator, the 
common happiness of all, be promoted. 

That this is the law of our being, may be shown from 
several considerations; 

1. By violating it, the happiness of the aggressor is not 
increased, while that of the sufferer is diminished ; while, by 
obeying it, the greatest amount of happiness of which our 
condition is susceptible, is secured ; because, by obeying it, 
every one derives the greatest possible advantage from the 
gifts bestowed upon him by the Creator. 

2. Suppose any other rule of obligation ; (hat is, that a 
man is not under obligation to observe, with this exactitude, 
the rights of his neighbor. Where shall the limit be fixed ? 
If violation be allowed in a small degree, why not in a great 
degree ? and if he may interfere with one tight, why not 
with all ? And, as all men come under the same law, this 
principle would lead to the same absurdity as that of which 
we have before spoken ; that is, it would abolish the very 
idea of right ; and, as every one has an equal liberty of vio- 
lation, would surrender the whole race to the dominion of 
unrestrained desire. 

3- If it be said that one class of men is not under the ob- 
ligation to observe this rule in its conduct towards another 
class of men, then it will be necessary to show that the 
second class are not men, that is, human beings ; for these 
principles apply to men, as men ; and the simple &ct, that 
a being is a man, places him within the reach of these obli- 
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gabons, aod of thar [»otection. Nay, more, suppose the 
inferior class of beings were not trv^ men ; if they were in- 
telhgent mora] agents, I suppose that we should be under 
the same obligation to conduct outselres towards them upon 
the principle of reciprocity. I see no reason why an angel 
would have a right, by virtue of his superior nature, to 
interfere with the means of hapianess which God has con- 
ferred upon man. By parity of reasoning, theref(»«, supe- 
riority of rank would give to man no such power over an 
inferior species of mord and intelligent b^gs. : 

And, lastly, if it be true that the Creator has g^ven to 
every separate individual, control over those means of hap- 
piness which He has bestowed upon him, then the simple 
question b, Which is of the highest authority, this grant of 
the Creator, or the desires and pas^ons of the creature ? for 
these are really the nouons which are brotight into colli^n. 
That is to say, ought the grant of God, and the will of 
God, to limit my desires ; or ought my de^res to vitiate the 
grant, and set at defiance the wUl of God ? On this ques- 
tion, a m(M^ and intelligent creature can entertain but one 
dpmion. 

Secxmdly. Let us examine the teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures on this subject. 

The precept in the Bible is in these words : " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself." 

Two questions are here to be considered. Firet, To whom 
does this command apply ; ot, in other words, Who is my 
neighbor? and, secondly, What is implied in the [wecept? 

1. The first of these questions is answered by our Savior 
himself, in the parable of the good Samaritan. Ijiike x, 
25 — 37. He there teacheS us, that we are to consider as 
our neighbor, not our kinsman, or our fellow-citizen, or those 
to whom we aie bound by the reception of previous kind- 
ness, but the stranger, Oie alien, the hereditary natimal 
enemy ; that is, man, « man ; any human being to whom 
we may in any manner do good. Every man is our nc^g-A- 
bar, and, therefore, we are under obligation to love everif 
tmin as ouraelvti. 

. What is the impcat of the command to k>Te such a one 
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The very lowest meaniDg that we can nssifD to ttuB 
precept, is as follows. I have already stated that God has 
bestowed upoo ev^ man such means of happiness, as, in 
his own sovereign pleasure, he saw fit ; and that he has 
given to every man an equal right to use thoee means of 
happiness as each one sujtposes will beat jMomote his own 
well-being. Besides this, every one has an instinctive 
desire thus to use them. He cannot be hap[^ unless this 
desire be gratified, and he is pajnfolly conscious oi injury, if 
this right be interfered with. In this manner, he loves 
himself. Now, in the same manner he is commanded to 
love his neighbor. That is, he is, by this precept, obhged 
to have the same desire that his ndghbor shmild enjoy, 
unmolested, the control over whatever God has bestowed 
Upon him, as he has to enjoy, unmolested, the same control 
himself; and to feel the same consciousness of injury when 
(mother man's rights are invaded, as when his own rights 
are invaded. With these sentiments, he vould be just as 
unwilling to violate the rights of another, as he would be to 
suffer a violation of his own. That this view of the sub- 
ject exhausts the command, we by no means assert ; but 
we think it evident that the language is capable of a no hit 
commrekentwje meaning. 

The same precept is ex{H«ssed in other places, under 
another form of language: "All things whatsoever ye 
would that mra should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them ; for dm is the law and die prophets." Matthew 
vii, 12. 

The words here, as in the f<»iner case, are used to de- 
note a [»inciple of univeisal obligauon : "AM thaigs what- 
toever ye wcnild that men should do imto you, do ye even 
to unto them." . 

The precept itself teaches us to estimate the rights of 
others by the consciousness of individual right in our own 
bosoms. Would we wish to know how delicate a regard 
we are bound to entratoin towards the control which God 
has given to others over the means of happiness which He 
has grantod to them, let us decide the question by airing 
liow len'der and delicate is the regard which we would wish 
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them to entertain towards us under Eunilar circumstaiKes. 
"Die decision of the one questbn, will always be the decis- 
ion of tte other. And this precept goes a step farther. 
It renders it ohligatoiy mi every man lo commence such a 
course of conductj irrespectively of whatever may be the 
conduct of others to himself. It forbids os to demand 
more than the iaw of reciprocity allows ; it CMnmands us 
always to render it ; and, still more, if we complain to 
another of his violation of the law, it renders it imperative 
on us, while we urge upon him a change of coaduot, to 
commence by setting him the example. And it really, if 
carried out to the utmost, would preclude our claim upon 
him, until we had ourselves first manifested towards him 
the very disposition which we demand towards cursives. 
The moral beauty of this precept will be at once seen by 
any one who wiU take the trouble, honestly, to generalize 
it. He will immediately pwceive that it would always 
avert injury at the very outset; and, by reodeiing both 
parties more virtuous, would tend directly to banish mjury, 
and violence, and wrong, from the earth. 

Thirdly, This law of universal reciprocity applies with 
the same force to conmtunibes as to inmviduals. 

Communities are composed of individuals, and can have, 
in respect to each other, no other nghts than those of the 
individuals who constitute them. If it be wrong for CHie man 
to injure another man, it must be equally wrong for two 
men to injure two other men ; and so of any other number. 
And, moreover, the grant of the Creator is in both cases 
under the same circumstances. God has bestowed upon 
nations physical and intellectual advantages, in every pos- 
sible degree of diversity. But He has granted to them all 
an equal riglit to use Uioee advantages in such manner as 
each one may suppose will best conduce to the promotion 
of his own happiness. 

Hence it wiD follow, — ■ 

1. That the precept applies aswrnena^ to nalims as 
to individuals. Whenever societies o/ men treat with each. 
other; whether pownfiil with weak, or pdite with rude, 
dviliaed with savage, or intdligenl with igntHBnt ; wbethet 
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fiiends with fiiends, cs enemies with enemies ; aU are boiuid, 
by the law of reciproci^, to love each other as themselves, 
and to do unto others, tn aU things, whatsoever they would 
desire others to do up to them. 

2. And hence, also, the ^rec^ itself is as obligatory 
apon naUons as upon individuals. Every nation is bound 
to exhibit as sen^tive a re^ud for the preservation inviolate 
of the nghts of another nation, as it exhibits for the preser- 
vatioD inviolate of its own rights. And still more, every 
natbn is under the same obligatitm as every mchvidual, to 
measure the respect and moderation which it displays to 
others, by the respect and moderaticm which it demands for 
itself; and is also, if it complain of violation of right, to set 
the first example of entire and perfect redprocin and 
Gdehty. Were this course pursued by individuius and 
nations, the causes of collision would manifestly cease, and 
the appeal to anns would soon be remembered only as one 
of the strange bfatuations of by-gone, barbarous and blood- 
thirsty ages. Chicanery, and intrigue, and overreaching, 
are as wicked and as disgracefiil in the mtercourse of 
nations and societies, as in that of individuals; and the tool 
of a nation or of a pait^, is as truly contemptible as the 
tool of an individual. The only distinction which I per- 
ceive, is, that, in the one case, the instrument c^ dishones^ 
is ashamed of his act, and dare not wear the badge of his 
in&ny ; while, in tlie other case, even the ambiguous 
virtue of shame has been lost, and the man glcoies in the 
brand which mariis him ix a villain. 
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The duties of recifoocity may be divided into three 
classes: 

Class 1. Duties to mew, as men. 

Class 2, Duties abisikq phom the cokstitijtioh o» 

THE SEXES. 

Class 3. DdTIEB ABISWO FBOU the COKSXTrtfTlOH Off 

civil society. 

Class 1. Duties to hen, as men. 
Thb includesJustice and Veracity. 
I. Jtatice, as it regards, 1. LJb^y. 

2. PropCTty, 

3. Character. 
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4. The duties and n^ts of children. 
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2. The mode in which the autbcRity of civil society is 
maintained. 

3. Of forms of govenunent. 

4. Duties of magistrates. 

5. Duties of citizens. 
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CLASS FIRST. 

JUSTICE AND VERACITT. 



Justice, when used ui a judicial sense, signifies that tem- 
per of mind which disposes a man to administer rewards and 
punishments according to the character and actions of the 
object. 

It is also used to designate the act by which this admin- 
' Thus . - . . 



: eSected. Thus, we speak of & judge, who 
administers justice. 

In the present case, however, it is used m a more ex- 
tensive signiScabOQ. It is here intended to designate that 
temper of mind which disposes us to leave every other 
b^g in the unmolested enjoyment of those means of 
happiness bestowed upon him by his Creator. It is, also, 
fivquently ifeed for the exhibition of this conduct in out- 
ward act. Thus, when a man manifests a proper respect 
ibr the ri^ts of others, we say, he acts justly ; when he, 
in any manner, violates these rights, we say, he acts un- 
justly. • 

The most important means of happiness which God has 
placed in the power of the individual, are, first. Bis own 
person; second, pbopebti; third, cbakacteb,; fourth, 

BEPUTATtON, 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY. 
SECTION I. 

OP THE NATUHE OF PEItaONAL LIBBRTT. 

EvEBT human being is, by his constitution, a separate, 
and distinct, and complete system, adapted to all the pur- 
poses of self-go vemmeut, and responsible, separately, to 
God, for the manner in which his powera are employed. 
Thus, every individual possesses a body, by which he is 
connected with the physical universe, and by which that 
univeise is modified for the supply of his wants ; an under- 
standing, by which truth is discovered, and by which means 
are adapted to their appropriate ends ; passions and de- 
sires, by which he is excited to action, and in the gratifica- 
tion of which his happiness consists ; conscience, to point 
out the limit within which these desires may be rightfully 
gratified ; and a will, which determines him trf%cUon. The 
possession of these is necessary to a human nature, and it 
also renders every being so constituted, a distinct and inde- 
pendent mdividual. He may need society, hnt every one 
needs it equally with every other one ; and, hence, all enter 
into it upon terms of strict and evident reciprocity. If the 
individual use these powers according to the laws imposed 
by his Creator, his Creator holds him guiltless. If he use 
them in such manner as not to interfere with the use of the . 
same powers which God has bestowed upon his neighbor, 
he is, as it respects his neighbor, whether that neighbor be 
an individual or the community, to he held guiltless. So 
long as be uses them within this limit, he has a right, so lar 
as his fellow-men are concerned, to use them, in the most 
unlimited sense, mo arbittio, at his own discretisD. His 
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will is his sufficient and ulomate reason. He need assign 
no other reason for his conduct, than his own free choice. 
Within this limit, he is still responsible to God ; but, within 
this limit, he is not respon^ble to man, Dor U man re^onr 
ndle for htm. 

I. Thus, a man has an entire right to use his own body 
as he will, provided he do not so use it as to interfere with 
the rights of his neighbor. He may go where he will, 
and stay where he please ; he may work, or be idle ; he 
may pursue one occupation, or anodier, or no occupation at 
all ; and it is the concern of no one else, if he leave m- 
violate the rights of every one else ; that is, if he leave 
every one else in the undisturbed enjoyment of those means 
of happiness bestowed upon him by the Creator. 

It seems almost tnfling to argue a point, which is, in its 
nature, so evident up<m inspection. If, however, any ad- 
ditional proof be required, the following considerations will 
readily suggest themselves. It is asserted that every inifr 
vidual has an equal and ulumate right with every other 
individual, to the use of bis body, his mind, and all the 
other means of happiness with which God has endowed 
him. But suppose it otherwise. Suppose that one in- 
dividual lias a right to the body, or mind, or means of 
happiness, of another. That is, suppose that A has a 
right to use ihe body of B according to his, that is, A's, mU. 
Now, if tliis be true, it is true universally ; hence, A has 
the control over the body of B, and B has control ov« the 
body of C, C of that of D, Sic, and Z again over the 
body of A ; that is, every separate will has the right of con- 
trol over some other body or intellect besides its own, and 
has no right of control over its own body or intdlect. 
Whether such is the constitution of human nature, or, if 
it be not, whether it would be an improvement upon the 
present constitution, may be easily decided. 

And, if it be said, diat, to control one man's body by 
another man's will is impossible, for that every man acts as 
he will, since he cannot do any thing unless he viill do it, 
it may be answered, that the term will is used here in a 
different seiise &om that intended in the preceding pani- 
^ph. Every one must see, that a man, who, out of the 
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vaiious ways of employing his hody, set before him 6y Ail 
Creator, chooses that which he prefers, is in a very diffw- 
ent condition from him who is debarred from all choice, 
excepting that be may do what his fellow-man appoints, 
OF else must suffer what his fellow-man chooses to inflict. 
Now, the tiue condition of a human being is that in which 
his wHl is influenced by no other circumstances than those 
which arise from the constitution under which his Creator 
has placed him. And he who for his own pleasure places 
his fellow-man under any other conditions of existence, is 
guilty of the most odious tyranny, and seems to me to 
arrogate to himself the authority of the Most High God. 
But it may be sdd that, in this case, the individual may 
become chargeable to the community. To this I answer, 
not unless the community aittatte ^e charge. If eveiy 
man be left to himself, but is obliged to respect the rights of 
o^eis ; if he do not labor, a remedy is provided in the laws 
of the system, — he will veiy soon starve ; and, if he prefer 
starvation tO labor, he has no one to blame but himself. While 
the law of reciprocity fi«es him from the control of society, 
it discharges society from any responsibility for the result of 
.his actions upcoi hitnself. I know that society undertakes 
to support the indigent and helpless, and to relieve men va 
extreme necessity. This, however, is a conventional ar- 
rangement, into which men, who choose, have a right to 
enter ; and, having entered into it, they are bound by its 
provisions. If th^ become responsible for the support of 
the mdividual's life, they have a right over his power of 
labor to an extent sufficient to cover that responsibility. 
And he who has become a member of such a society, has 
surrendered voluntarily his control over his hody, to thtt 
ammmi. But as he has done it vohentarih/, such a con- 
vention proceeds upon the concession, that the original 
right vests b the individual. 

2. The same remarks apply to the use of the tntefhct. 
If the preceding observatKHis are just, it will follow, that 
evenr man, within the limit before suggested, has a right to 
use his intellect as he will. He may investigate whatever 
subjects he will, and in what manner soever he will, and 
may ccros to such conclusions as his investigations may 
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teach, and may publish those conclugions to those who are 
willing to hear them, provided he interfere with the happi- 
ness of no other human being. The denial of this right, 
would lead to the same absurdities as in the foimer case. 

If it be said that the individual may, by so doing, in- 
volve himself in error, and thus diminish his own happi- 
ness, the answer is at hand, namely, for this the constitution 
of things provides its appropriate and adequate punbhment. 
He who imbibes error, su&is, in his own person, the con- 
sequences of error, which are misfortune and loss of 
respect. And, besides, as, for his happiness, society is not 
in this case responsible : there can be no reason, derived 
from the consideration of Am happiness, why society should in- 
terfere with the free use of this instrument of happiness, which 
the Creator has intrusted solely to the mdividual himself. 

But, it may be asked, has not society a right to oblige 
men to acquire a certain amount of intellectual cultivation ? 
I answer, men have a right lo form a society upon such 
condidons as they please ; and, of course, so to form it, 
that it shall be necessarj', in order to enjoy its privileges, 
for the individual to possess a certain amount of knowledge. 
Having formed such a society, every one is bound by its 
provisions, so long as he reramns a member of it ; and the 
enforcing of its provisions upon the individual, is no more 
than obliging him to do what he, for a sufficient considera- 
tion, voluntarily contracted to do. And society may right- 
fully enforce this provision in either of two ways : it may 
either withhold from every man who neglects to acquire 
this knowledge, the benefits of citizenship ; or else it may 
grant these benefits to every one, and oblige every one to 
possess the assigned amount of knowledge. In this case, 
there is no violation of reciprocity ; for the same require- 
ments are made of all, and every one receives his fijil 
equivalent, in the results of the same law upon others- 
More than this, the individual could not justly require. He 
could not justly demand to be admitted to rights which 
presuppose certain intellectual attainments, and which can 
only be, with safely to others, enjoyed by those who have 
made these attainments, unless he be willing to conform to 
ihe condition necessary to that enjoymeat. 
18 
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3. I have thus Sa coiuddered man only in his relatitms to 
the pres^it life. So far as I have gone, I have endeavored 
to show that, provided the individual interfere not with the 
lights of otheis, he has a right to use his own bod^ and 
mmd as he diinks will best promote his own happiness ; 
that b, as he wnll. But, if he have this right, within these 
limits, to pursue his mvient happineat, how much more 
incontrovertible must be his right to use his body and mind 
in such manner, as he supposes will best promote his 
eternal happiness ! And, b^des, if, for the sake of his 
own happiness, he have a right to the tuimolested enjoy- 
TaeaX of whatever God has given him, how much more is 
he enuded to the same unmolested enjoyment, for the sake 
of obeying God, and fiilfilling the highest obhgation of 
which he is susceptible ! 

We say, then, that every man, provided he does not in- 
terfere with the rights of Ins neighbor, has a right, so &P as 
his neighbor is concerned, to worship God, tx not to wor- 
. ^ip him ; and to wcn^hip him in any manner that he will ; 
and that, for the abuse of this hberty, he is accountable 
only to God. 

If it be said, that, by so drang, a man may ruin his own 
soul, the answer is obvious; ioi this ruin, the individual 
himself, and not lociety, is responsible. And, moreover, 
as religion consists in the temper of heart, which force can- 
not aflect, — and not in external observance, which is all 
that force can afiect, — no application of force can change 
our relations to God, ot prevent the luin in question. All 
application of force must then be gratuitous mischief. 

To sum up what has been said, — all men are created 
wth an equij right to employ their faculties, of body or 
of mind, in such manner as will promote their own hap- 
piness, either here or hereafter ; or, which is the same thing, 
every man has a right to use his own powers, of body or of 
mind, in such manner as he will ; provided he do not use 
them in such manner as to mterfere with the rights of his 
nraghbor. 

The exceptions to this law are ea^y defined. 

1. The first exceptioD b in the case of in^cy. 

By the law of nature, a parent is under obligation to 
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support his child, and is respon^ble for his actions. He 
has, therefore, a right to control the actions of the child, so 
long as this responsibility eusts. He is under obligatioD to 
render that child a suitable member of the community ; and 
this obligation he could not discha^, unless the' physical 
and intellectual liberty of the child were placed within his 
power. 

2. As the parent has supported the child during in£mcy, 
he has, probably, by the law of nature, a right to his ser- 
vices during youth, or foe so loog a period as may be 
sufficient to insure an adequate remuneration. When, 
however, this remuneration is received, the right of the 
parent over the child ceases for ever. 

3. This right he may, if he see fit, transfer to another, aa 
in the case of apprenticeship. But he can transfer the right 
for DO longer tune than he holds it. He can, theref<M«, 
negotiate it away for no period beycHid that of the child's 
minority. 

4. A man may transfer his right over his own labor for 
a limited time, and for a satisfactory equivalent. But this 
transfer proceeds upon the principle that the original right 
vests in hioiself, and it is, therefore, no violaUon of that right. 
He has, however, no right to transfer the services of any 
other person except his child ; not of his child, except 
under the Ihnitations above specified. 

In strict accordance with these reraarics, is the memorable 
sentence in the commencement of the Declarati(»i of Inde- 
pendence, " We hold these truths to be self-evident : that 
all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certiun maUenable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." That the 
equality here spoken of is not of the means of happmess, hut 
m the right to use them as we will, is too evident to need 
illustration. 
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SECTION II. 

I PERSONAL LIBERTY BUY t 



Personal liberty may be violated in two ways ; I. By the 
individual ; 2. By society. 

Part First. Of the violation of personal liberty hy the 
INDIVIDUAL. The most common violation of personal liberty, 
under this head, is that which esists in the case of Domes- 
tic Slavery. 

Domestic slavery proceeds upon the principle that the 
master has a right to control the actions, physical and in- 
tellectual, of the slave, for his own, that is, the master's, 
individual benefit; and, of course, that the happiness of the 
master, when it comes in competition with the happiness 
of the slave, extinguishes in the latter the right to pursue it. 
It supposes, at best, that the relation between master and 
slave, IS not that which exists between man and .man, but 
is a modificauon, at least, of that which exists between 
man and the brutes. 

Now, this manifestly supposes that the two classes of 
beings are crra ted with disamilar rights: that the master 
possesses rights which have never been conceded by the 
slave ; and that the slave has no rights at all qver the means 
of happiness which God has given him, whenever these 
means of happiness can be rendered available to the service 
of the master. It supposes that the Creator intended one 
human being to govern the physical, intellectual and moral 
actiiMis of as many other human beings as by purchase he 
can bring within his physical power ; and that one human 
being may thus acquire a right to sacritice the happiness of 
any number of other human beings, for the purpose of pro- 
moting his own. 

Slavery thus violates the personal liberty of man as a 
physical, ifiteUectual, and moral being: 

i. It purports to give to tlie master a right to control the 
j>Ay*tC(M labor of the slave, not for the sake of the happiness 
of the slave, nor upon terms mutually satisfectoiy to the 
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parties, but &v the sake of the happiness of the master. 
It subjects the amount of labor, and the kind of labor, and 
the remuneraUon for labor, entirely to the will of the one 
party, to the entire exclusion of the will of the other party. 
, 2. But if this right in the master over the slave be con- 
ceded, there are of couise conceded with it all other rights 
necessary to insure its posses^n. Hence, inasmuch as the 
slave can be held in this condition only while he remains in 
a state of comparative mental imbecdity, it supposes the 
master to have the right to control his intellectual develop 
ment,'just as far as may be necessary to secure entire sub- 
jection. Thus, it supposes the slave to have no rigjit to 
use his intellect for the production of his own happiness ; 
but, only to use it in such manner as may he consistent 
with his master's profit. 

3. And, moreover, inasmuch as the acquisition of the 
knowledge of his duty to God could not be freely made 
without the acquisition of otiier knowledge, which might, 
if universally d^iised, endanger the control of the master, 
slavery supposes the master to have the right to determine 
how much knowledge of bis duty a slave shall obtain, 
the manner in which he shall obtain it, and the manner in 
which he shall discharge that duty after he shall have 
obtained a knowledge of it. It thus subjects the duty of 
man to God, entirety to the will of man ; and this for the 
sake of pecuniary profit. It rendeis the eternal happiness 
of the one party subservient to the temporal happuiess of 
the other. And this principle is commoDly recognized by 
the laws (rfall ^ve4iolding countries. 

If argument were necessary to show that such a system 
as thb must be at variance with the ordinance of God, it 
might be easily drawn from the effects which it produces 
both upon morah and upon national wealtk. 

1. Its efiects must be disastrous upon the morah of both 
parties. By presenting objects on whom passion may be 
satiated without resistance and without redress, it tends to 
cultivate in the master, pride, anger, cruelty, selfishness and 
licentiousness. By accustoming the slave to subject his 
moral principles to the will of another, it tends to abolish in 
\mx all mot^ distinotians ; and thi^ fastis in him Iyiii& 
18 • 
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deceit, bypocnsy, dishonesty, and a willingness to yjeld 
himself up to minister to the appetites of his master. That 
in all slave-holding countries there are exceptions to tiiis 
remark, and that there are principles ui human nature 
which, in many cases, limit the effects of these tendencies, 
may be gladly admitted. Yet, that such is the tendencg 
of sUtven/, as slavery, we think no reflecting person can 
for a moment hesitate to allow. 

2. The effects of slavery on national wealth, may be 
ea^ly seen from the following considerations : 

1. Instead of imposbg upon all die necessity of labor, 
it restricts the number of laborers, that is, of producers, 
within the smallest possible limit, by rendering labor dis- 
graceful. 

2. It takes from the laborers the natural stimuha to 
labor, namely, the desire in the individual of improving 
his condition ; and substitutes, in tiie place of it, that 
motive which is the least operative and the least constant, 
namely, the fear of punishment without the consciousness 
of moral delinquency. 

3. It removes, as far as possible, from both prtles, the 
disposition and the motives to frvgality. Neither the 
master learns frugahty from the necessity of labor, nor 
the slave from the benefits which it confers. And hence, 
while the caie party wastes fitan ignorance of the laws of 
acquisition, and the other because he can have no motive 
to economy, cajrital must accumulate hut slowly, if indeed 
it accumulate at all. 

And that such are the tendencies of slavery, b manifest 
from observation. No country, not of great fertility, can 
long sustaui a large slave population. Soils of more than 
ordinaiy fertility cannot sustain it long, after the 6rst rich- 
ness of tiie soil has been exhausted. Hence, slavery in 
this country is acknowledged to have impoverished many 
of our most valuable districts ; and, hence, it is continually 
migrating from the older settlements, to those new and 
untilled regions, where the accumulated manure of centuries 
of vegetation has formed a soil, whose pi-oductiveness may, 
for a while, sustain a system at variance with the laws of 
natore. Many of our fi«e and of our slave-holding States 
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were peopled at about the same time. The slave-holding 
States had every advantage, both in soil and climate, over 
their oelghbofs. And yet the accumulation of capital has 
been greatly in &vor of the latter. If any one doubt 
whether this difference be owing to the use of slave labor, 
let him ask himself what would liave been the condition of 
the slave-holding States, at this moment, if they had been 
inhabited, from the beginning, by an mdustrious yeomamy ; 
each one holding his own land, and each one Ulling it with 
the lalM^ of his own hands. 

But let us inquire what is the doctrine of reveladon on 
this subject. 

The moral precepts of the Bible are diametrically 
opposed to slavery. They are, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, and all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them. 

1. The application of these precepts is universal. Our 
neighbor is every one whom we may oenejit. The obliga- 
tion respects aU thinga wkaitoever. The precept, then, 
manifestiy, extends to men, as men, or men in every con- 
dilion ; and if to all things whatsoever, certainly to a thing 
so important as the right to personal liberty. 

2. Again. By this precept, it is made our duty to cherish 
as tender and delicate a respect for the right which the 
meanest individual possesses over the means of happiness 
bestowed upon him by God, as we cherish for our own 
right over our own means of happiness, or as we desire any 
other individual to cherish for it. How, were this precept 
obeyed, it is manifest that slavery could not m fact exist for 
a single instant. The principle of the precept is absolutely 
subversive of the principle of slavery. That of tlie one is 
the entire equality of right ; that of the other, the entire 
absorption of the rights of one in the rights of the otbei'. 

If any one doubt respecting the bearing of the Scripture 
precept upon this case, a few plain questions may throw 
additional light upon the subject. For instance, — 

1. Do the precepts and the spirit of the Gospel allow 
me to derive my support from a system, which extorts 
labor from my feUow-men, without allowing tliem any voice 
in the equivalent which they shall receive ; and which can 
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only be sustained by keepng them in a state of mental 
degradation, and by shutting them ont, in a great degree, 
from the means of salvation ? 

2. Would the master be willmg that another person 
should subject him to slavery, for the same reasons, and on 
the same grouhds, that he holds his slave in bondage ? 

3. Would the gospel allow us, if it were in our power, 
to reduce our feilow-citizens of oiw own color to sla»fery 1 
But the gospel makes no distinction between men on ^e 
ground of color or of race. God has made of one blood aU 
the natiam that dwell on the earth. I tlnnk that these 
questions will easily ascertain the gospel principles on thb 
su^ect. 

But to this it b objected, that the gospel never forbids 
slavery ; and, still more, that, by isescribing the duties of 
masters and servants, it tacitly alimas it. This objection 
b of sufficient importance to deserve attentive consid- 
eration. 

The following will, I think, be considered by both par- 
ties a fair statement of the teaching of the New Testament 
on this subject. The moral principles of the -gospel are 
directiy subvCTsive of the principles of slavery ; hut, on the 
Other hand, the gospel neither comnumds masters to manumit 
their slaves, nor authorizes slaves to free themselves from 
their masters ; and, also, it goes fiirther, and "prescribes the 
duties suited to both parties in their present conditbn. 

I^rst. Now, if this be admitted, it will, so far as I see, 
be sufficient for the argument. ■ For if the gospel be dia- 
metrically opposed to the principle of slavery, it must be 
opposed to the practice of slavery ; and, therefore, were the 
principles of the gospel fully adopted, ^very could not 
exist. 

Second^. 1. 1 suppose that it will not be denied, that God 
has a right to inform us of his wtII in any manner that he 
pleases; and. that the intimation erf* his will, m what manner 
soever signified, is binding upon the conscience. 

3. Hence, God may make known to us his will either 
directly or indirectly ; and if that wiB be only distinctiy sig- 
nified, it is as bindmg in the one case aa in the other. 
Thus, he may, in express terms, foibad a eertun course of 
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conduct ; this is forbidding it directly ; or else be may 
command certain duties, tw impose certain obligations, with 
which that course of conduct is manifestly inconsistent; 
this is forbidding it mdirectly. It b sufficient, in eithe)* 
case, in order to constitute the obhgation, that the will of 
God be known. 

3. The question, then, resolves itself mto this : Has God 
imposed obligations upon men which are inconsistent with 
the existence of domestic slavery ? That he has, may, I 
think, be easily shown. 

a. He has made it our duty to proclaim the gospel to 
all men, without respect to circumstance or condition. If 
it be our duty to proclaim the gospel to every creature, it 
must be our duty to give to every creature every means for 
attaining a knowledge of it ; and, yet more imperatively, 
not to place any obstacles in the way of their attaining that 
knowledge. 

b. He has taught us, that the coiytigal relation is estab- 
lished by himself ; that husband and wife are joined together 
by God ; and that man may not put them asunder. The 
marriage contract is a contract for life, and is dissoluble 
only for one cause, lliat of conjugal infidelity. Any system 
that interferes with this contract, and claims to make it any 
thmg else than what God has made it, is in violation ot 
his law. 

c. God has established the parental and filial relations, 
and has imposed upon parents and children appropriate and 
peculiar duties. The child is bound to honor and obey 
the parent ; the parent to support and educate the child, 
and to bring him up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. With these relations and obligations, no created 
being has a right to interfere. A system which claims 
autlrority to sever these relations, and to annihilate these 
obligations, must be at variance with the will of God. 

4. That the Christian reli^on does establish these rela- 
tions, and impose these obligaOons, will not, I think, be 
disputed. Now, they either are, or are not, inconsistent 
wiUi the existence of domestic slavery. If they are incon- 
sistent with the existence of slavery, then slavery is Mirft- 
r«cib{ forbidden by the Cbiistian reUgicsi, If they are not 
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inconsistent with it, then, that interference with tbem, 
wliich slavery exercises, is as uncalled for as it would be 
in any other case ; and is the infliction of just so much 
gratuitous, inexcusable, and demoralizing misery. Aod, as 
we have before said, what is indirectly forbidden in the 
Scripture, is as tnUi/ forbidden as though it were directly 
forbidden. 

But it may be asked, Why was this manner of forbidding 
it chosen in preference to any other? I reply that this 
question we are not obliged to answer. It is enough f»w us 
to show that it b forlndden. It is this which establishes 
the obligation, and this obligation cannot be in the least 
affected by the reason which may be given, for the 
manner in which God has seen fit to reveal it. 

The reason may be, that slavery is a social evil ; and 
that, in order to eradicate it, a change must be effected in 
the society in which it exists, and that this change would 
be better effected by the inculcatbn of the principles tliem- 
selves which are opposed to slavery, than by the inculca- 
tion of a direct precept. Probably all social evils are thus 
most successfully remedied. 

We answer, again, this very course.which the gospel takes 
on this subject, seems to have been the cmly tme that could 
have been taken, in order to effect the universal abolition of 
slavery. The gospel was designed, not for one race, or for 
one lime, but for all races, and for all times. It looked 
not at the abolition of this form of evil for that age alone, 
but for its universal abolition. Heince, the impOTlant 
object of its Author was, to gain it a lodgment in every part- 
of the known world; so that, by its universal diflusion 
among all classes of society, it might quietly and peacefully 
modify and subdlie the evil passions of men ; and thus, 
without violence, work a revolutbn in the whole mass of 
mankind. In this manner alone* could its object, a univer- 
sal moral revolution, have been accomplished. For, if it had 
foibidden the evU, instead of subverUng the prindph ; if it 
had proclaimed the unlawfulness of slavery, and taught 
slaves to remt the oppression of their masters ; it would 
Instantly have arrayed the two parties in deadly hostilim 
throughout the civilized world: its annouttconenl wowd 
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have been the signal of servile war ; and the veiy name irf 
the Christian religion would have been -forgotten amidst the 
agitauons of universal bloodshed. The fact, under these 
circumstances, that the gospel does not forbid slavery, af- 
fords no reason to suppose that it does not mean to pro- 
hibit it ; much less does it affiird ground &x belief, that 
Jesus Christ mtended to authorize it, 

3. It is important to remember that two grounds of moral 
obligation are distinctly recognized in the gospel. The 
first is our duty to man, as man ; that is, on die ground of 
the relation which men sustain to each other : the second 
is our duty to man, as a creature of God; that is, on the 
ground of the relation which we all sustain to God. On 
this latter ground, many things become our duty which 
would not be so on the fornier. It is on this ground, that 
we are commanded to return good for evil, to pray for them 
that despitefiilly use us, and when we are smitten on one 
cheek, to turn also the other. To act thus is our duty, 
not because our feUowwnan has a right to claim this course 
of conduct of us, nor because he has a right to inflict injury 
upon us, but because such conduct in us will be well pleasing 
to God. And when God prescribes the course of conduct 
which will be well pleasing to bim, he by no means ac- 
knowledges the right of abuse in the injurious person, but 
expressly declares, Vengeance is mine, and laiU repay it, 
satth the Lord. Now, it is to be observed, that it is precise- 
ly upon this latter ground, that the slave is commanded to 
obey his master. It is never urged, like the duty of obe- 
dience to parents, because it u right; but because the cul- 
tivaticm of meekness and forbearance under injury, will be 
well pleasing unto God. Thus, servants are commanded 
to be obedient to their own masters, " in singleness of 
heart, as tmto Christ ;" " doing the toiU of God from the 
heart, with good will doing service as to the Lord, and not 
to men." Eph. vi, 5 — 7. " Servants are commanded to 
count their masters worthy of all honor, that the name of 
God and kis doctrine be not blasphemed." 1 7\'nt. vi, I. 
"Exhort servants to be obedient to their own masters," 
fcc, " that they m^ adorn the doctrine of God our Savior 
in all things." 'tttus iii, 9. The loanner in which the 
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duty of servants or slaves is bculcated, therefore, Et^)nlB 
no ground for the assertbn, that the gospel authorizes one 
man to hdid another in bondage, any more than the com- 
mand lo honor the king, wlien that long was Nero, author 
ized the tyranny of the emperor ; or than the command to 
turn the other cheeli, when one is smitten, justifies the 
infliction of violence by an mjurious man.* 

In a word, if the gospel rule of conduct be directly at 
variauee with the existence of slavery ; if the relations 
which it establishes, and the obligations which it enforces, 
are inconsistent with its existence ; if the manner in which 
it treats rt, is the only manner in which it could attempt its 
utter and universal extermination ; and if it inculcates the 
duty of slaves on principles which have no connection with 
the question of the right of masters over tliem ; 1 think it 
must he conceded that the precepts of the gospel in no 
manner countenance, but are entirely opposed to, the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery. 

Before closing this part of the subject, it may be proper 
to consider the question. What is the duty of masters and 
slaves, under a condition of society in which slavery now 

I. As to masters. 

If the system be wrong, as we have endeavored to show, 
if it be at variance with our duty hoth to God and to man, 
it must be abandoned. If it be asked. When ? I ask again, 
When shall a man begin to cease doing wrong? Is not the 
.answer always, Lnmedialelj/7 If a man is injuring its, do 
we ever dotibt as to the time when he ought lo cease? 
There is then no doubt in respect to (he ume when we 
ought to cease Inflicting injury upon others. 

But it may be said, immediate abolition would be the 
greatest possible injury to the slaves themselves. They are 
not competent to self-government. 

This is a question of fact, which It is not within the prov- 
ince of moral philosophy to decide. It veiy likely may be 

' I have retuned the above psragnph, though I eontbts thaX the re- 
marki of Profesnc Taylor, of the IJnion Theolo^ol SembiiTy of Vir- 
ginia, have led me Bcnoualy to doubt wbelher the diitinctkm to which 
it alludes u iiuUined bj tJie New l^atament. 
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SO. So lar as I know, the Jkcts are not sufficienilj' kDOWn 
to warrant a fall opinion on the subject, flfe will, therer, 
fore, suppose it to be the case, and ask, Wliat is the duty. 
of masters mtder these circtuastances 1 

1, The sitnaUon of the slaves, in which this obsta(!le to 
their emancipation consists, is not by their otim act, but by 
the act of their matters ; and, therefore, llie moiters art 
hound to renoee it. The slaves were brought here with- 
out their own consent, they have been continued in their 
present state of degradation without their own consent, and 
tkei/ are not responsible for the consequences. If a man 
have done injustice to his neiglibor, and have also placed 
iinpediments in the way of remedying that injustice, he is 
as mu3h under obligation to remove the impediments in the 
way of justice, as he is to do justice. Were it otherwise, 
a man might, by the accumulation of injury, at last render 
the most atrocious injury maocent and nght. 

2. But it may be said, this cannot be done, unless the 
slave is held in bondage until the object be accomplished. 
This is also a question of fact, on which I will not pretend 
to decide. But suppose it to be so, the question returns, 
What then is the duty of the master? I answer, supposing 
such to be the fact, it may be the duty of the master to hold 
the slave ; not, however, qn the groimd of right over him, 
but of obligation to him, and pi obligaOon to hvn for the 
purpose of accontpUsking a particular ana spectfied good. 
And, of coiffse, he who holds him for any other purpose, nolds 
him wrongfully, and is guilty of the sin of slavery. In the. 
mean while, he is innocent in just so far as he, in the fear ol 
God, holds the slave, not for the good of the master, but for 
the good of the slave, and with the entire and honest intention 
of accomplishing the object as soon as he can, and of libera- 
ting the slave as soon as the object is accomplished. He 
thus admits the slave to equality of nght. He does unto 
another as he would that another should do unto him ; and, 
thus acting, though he may inform hold a fellow-creaturp 
in bondage, he is in fact mnocent of the ciirae of violation 
of liberty. This opinion, howevet, proceeds upon the sup- 
position that the facts are as above stated. As to the 
question of fact, I do iio^ fed competent to a decbion. 
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II. The duty of thvei is also explicitly made known in 
the Bible, They are bound to obedience, fidelity, sub- 
mission, and respect to their masters, not only to the good 
and kind, but also to the unkind and frowwd ; not, how- 
ever, on the ground of duty to man, but on the grouod of 
duty to God. This obli^tbn extends to every thmg but 
matters of conscience. When a master commands a slave 
to do wron", the slave ought not to obey. The Bible 
does not, as I suppose, authorize resistance to injury ; but it 
commands us to reHise obedience in such a case, and suffer 
the consequences, looking to God alone, to whom ven- 
geance bclongeth. Acting upon tliese principles, the slave 
may attain to the highest grade of virtue, and may exhibit 
a sublimity and purity of moral character, which, in the 
condilbn of the master, is absolutely unattainable. 

Thus we see that the Christian religion not only forbids 
slavery, but that it also provides the only method in which, 
after it lias once been established, it may be abolished, and 
that with entire safety and benefit to both parties. By in- 
stilling the right moral dispositions into the bosom of the 
master and of the slave, it teaches the one the duty of re- 
ciprocity, and the other the duty of submission ; and thus, 
without tumult, without disorder, without revenge, but, by 
the real moral improvement of both parties, restores both to 
the relation towards each other intended by then- Creator. 

Hence, if any one will reflect on these facts, and remem- 
ber the moral law of the Creator, and the terrible sanctions 
by which his laws are sustained, and also the provision 
which in the gospel of reconciliation, He has made Ibr re- 
movmg this evil after it has once been established ; he must, 
I think, tie convinced of the imperative obligaUon which 
rests upon him to remove it without the delay of a moment. 
The Judge of the whole earth will do justice. He hears 
the cry of the oppressed, and he will, in the end, terribly 
vindicate right. And, on the other hand, let those who 
sufier wrongfully, bear their sufferings with patience, com- 
mitting their souls unto him as unto Kfakhjiu Creator. 

Part U. 7%e right of personal bhertif may be violated 
by SociETj. 

As the right to use the means of happkiess which God 
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has ^veD him in such manner as he will, provided he da 
not violate the corresponding rights of others, is conTened 
upon the individual by his Creator, it is manifest that no 
being but the Create can rightly restrict it. The individual 
is just as truly, in this sense, independent of society, as be 
is of individuals. Society is composed of individuals, and 
can have no other rights than the individuals of which it is 
composed, only in just so far as the individual voluntarily, 
and for an equivalent, has conceded to it, in given and lim- 
ited respects, some of the rights of which he was originally 
possessed. Whenever society interferes with these original 
rights, unless in the cases in which they have been volun- 
tEuily ceded, then the right of personal liberty is violated. 
Tlius, the Declaration of Independence, above quoted, after 
havmg asserted the universality of the equahty of men, 
by vutue of their creation, and that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inajienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, proceeds to 
state, " that, to secure these rights, governments were insd- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the (xm- 
tent of the governed ;" (that is, by the concession of the 
individual tosociety ;) "that, when any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its ibundation in such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness." 

Society may vblate the personal rights of the individual. 

1. By depriving him unjustiy of his physical Itberty, or 
any of his means of physical happiness. This is done, first, 
whenever any individual is imprisoned or punished, except 
for crime. 

9. Whenever, although he may have been guilty of 
crime, he is imprisoned or punished without a fair and im- 
partial trial ; for, as every man is presumed to he innocent 
until he shall have been proved to be guilty, to imprison or 
molest him without such proof is to imprison or molest him 
while he is innocent. This remaric, however, does not 
apply to the detention of prisoners in order to trial. The 
detention in this case is not for the purposes of punistunrat, 
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but B^i^y to jn^Vent escape, and as a necessary means for 
Hk execution of justice. It is dso no injustice ; for it is a 
power oter thdr perecNis which the mtfividuals have, for 
tnutuot good, conceded to society. 

3. Inasmuch as crery individual has the right to go where 
he (leases, under the linutations above specified, this right 
is violated, not merely hy confining him to a particular 
place, but also by forbidding his going to any particular 
place within the limits of the society to which be belongs, 
or by fori]iddine him to leave it when and how he pleases. 
As his oonnection with the society to which be belongs is a 
voluntary act, his simple will is an ultimate reason why he 
should leave it ; and the free exercise of this will cannot, 
without injustice, be restrained. 

The great clause in the Magna Charta on this general 
subject, b in these memorable words: " Let no freeman 
be unprifoned, (u- diss^zed, or outlawed, or in any manner 
mjured or proceeded against by us, odierwbe than by the 
legal judmnent of his pews, or by the law of the land." 
And 0ie full enjoyment of this right is guaranteed to every 
individual in diis country and in Great Britain, by the 
celebrated act of Habeas Corpus: by which, upon a 
proper presentation of the case befiwe a judge, the judge is 
under obUgation, if there be cause, to cconmand the person 
who has the custody of another, to bring him immediately 
before him ; and is also obliged to set the priscmer at large, 
unless it appear to him that he is deprived of his liberty for 



. Society may violate the ri^ls of the individual by 
restraining his mUUeOuai liberty. 

I have before stated that a man has the right to the use 
of his intellect in such manner as he rJeases, provided he 
interfere not with the rights of others. This includes, ^s(, 
^e right to pursue what studies he pleases ; and, itcoiuOy, 
to publish them «^n and where be pleases, subject to the 
above limitadon. 

1, This ri^ht is violated, first, when society, ot govern- 
ment, which IS its agent, mtihibits any course of study or 
investi^tion to which the mclinaticm i^ the individual may 
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3. When govemmeiit prohibits him fitMn publishing these 
results, and fitxn attempting, by the use of argument, to 
make as many converts to his opinions as he can, in both 
cases within the limits specified. If it be said, that men 
may thus be led into error, the answer is, For this eiror the 
individuals themselves, Mid not their neighbor, are respon- 
sible ; and, therefore, the latter has no authority to inieifere. 

These remarks apply to those cases only, in which the 
use of the individual's intellect is without injury to the 
rights of others. They, however, by the terms of the 
case, exclude thoee modes of intellectual employment, 
which do tktu iiUerfere. It is obvious, that a man has 
no more right to restrict, by the use of his inlellecl, my 
just control over the means of happiness bestowed upon 
me, than by the use of lus body, or the use of his property. 
What I have said, therefore, in no manner precludes the 
right of society to restrict the use of the individual's intel- 
lect, m thoee cases where this violation exists. 

But when this violation is supposed to exist, by what 
nile is society to be govnned, so as, in the exercise f^ the 
right of restraint, to avoid infiingement of the law of intel- 
lectual Itb^ty ? I am aware that tiie decision of this ques- 
tion is attended with great difficulties. I shall, however, 
endeavor to suggest such hints as seem to me to throw 
light upon it, in the hope that the attentkm of some me 
belter able to elucidate it, may be thus more particularly 
attracted to the discussitm. 

1. Society is bound to protect those rights of the indi- 
vidual which he has c<Hntnitted to its charee. Ammg 
these, for instance, is reputation. As the indindual relin- 
quishes the right of protecting his own reputatioii, as well 
as his propNty, sociMy undertakes to jHotect it ibr tnm. 

3. Society has the right to prevenrits own destruction. 
As, without society, individual man would, almost univer- 
sally, perish ; so men, by the law of self-preservation, have 
a right to prcdiibit those modes of using a man's mind, as 
well as th(»e of using his body, by which society would be 
annihilated. 

3. As society has the right to em^y its power to pre- 
T^t its own (hssoluUcHi, it also has the same ridtt to mo- 
19* 
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tect itself frrai causeless injuiy. A man has no miHe right 
to cany on a trade by which his nei^bor is aont^ed, thim 
one by which he is poisoned. So, if the employment of a 
man's intellect be not of such a ciiaracter as to be positively 
fatal, yet, if it be po^tively misc^hlevous, and if such be 
its manifest tendency, society has a right to interfere and 
prohibit it. 

4. It is, however, a general principle, that society is 
not to interfere, while the individual has in himself the 
means of repelling, or of rendering nugatory, the injury. 
Whenever, therefwe, although tlie publication of oinnions 
be confessedly injurious, the injury is of such a nature, 
that every individual can protect himself from it, society 
leaves the individual to the use of that power which he 
still retains, and which is sufficient to remedy the evil. 

If I mistake not, these principles will enable us to dis- 
tinguish between those cases in which it is, aud those in 
which it is not, ilie duty of society to interfere with the 
Ireedom of the human intellect. 

1. Whenever the individual possesses within himself the 
means of repelling the injury, society should not interfere. 
As, for instaoce, so far as an asserUon is felse, and false 
simply, as in philosophical or mathemaUcal errOT, men have, 
in their own understandings and their instinctive percepb(» 
of truth, a safeguard against injury. And, besides this, 
when discussion is fiee, error may be refiited by argument ; 
and in this contest, truth has always, from the constitutkai 
of things, the advantage. It needs not, tbereibre, physical 
force to assist it. The confutation of error b also decisive. 
It reduces It absolutely to nothing. Whereas the forcibU 
prohiiatwia of disaution leaves things precisely as they 
were, and gives to error the additional advantage of the 
presumption, Uiat it could not be answered by argument ; 
that is, that it is the Uuth. 

3. But, suppose the matter made public is also mjmious, 
and is either false, or, if tnie, is of such a nature as directly 
lo tend to tlie destiuctwn of inthvidual or social happmess, 
and the individual has not in himself the power of repelling 
tiie injury. Here, the fiu:ts being proved, sooety is bound 
(o interfere, and unpose such penalty, aad r^er such 
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ndress, as shall, if paBs3)le, remunerate the mjui«d pwty ; 
or, at least, pi«Tent the repetition of the ©fence. 
Undei this head, sereral cases occur : 

1 . If a man use his intellect far the purpose of desOoy 
ing his nei^bor's reputation, it is the duty of society to 
interfere. There is here a manifest injiuy, inasmuch as 
leputatioo is a means of happiness, and as much the prop- 
erty of an individual, as tus bouse or lands, or any other 
result of his industry. He has, besides, no method irf 
redress within himself; ibr he may be ruined by a general 
assertion, which is in its nature incapable of being disproved. 
As if A asserted that B had stolen ; this, if believed, would 
nun B ; but he could not disprove it, unless he could sum- 
mon all the men with whom, in his wliole life, he had 
ever had any pecuniary transactions. Besides, if he could 
do this, he could never convey the &cts to all persons to 
whom A had conveyed the scandal. Were such actions 
allowed, every one might be deprived of Ilia reputabon, 
one of bis ntost valuame means of happiness. It b the 
duty of society, therefore, in this case, to guard the rights 
of the individual, by granting him redress, and preventing 
the repetition of the injury. 

2. Inasmuch as men are actuated by various passions, 
which are only useM when indulged within certain re- 
straints, but which, when indulged without these restraints, 
are destructive of individual right, as well as of society 
itself; society has a right to prohibit the use of intellect for 
the purpose of exiting the passbns of men beyond those 
limie. As he is guilty who robs another, so is he also 
guilty who incites another to robbery ; and still more, he who 
incites, not one man, but a multitude of men, to robbery. 
Hence, society has a right to prohibit obscene lMxJQ,''ob- 
scene pictures, and every thing of which the object and 
tendency is to pomote lasclviousness. On the sante 
ground, it has a nght to jm^bit incendiary and seditxius 
public atirais, and every Uiing which would provoke the 
ennuty or malice of men against each otha'. 

The reas(» of this is, &st, injury of this kind cannot be 
repelled hy argument, fw it is not addressed m the reason ; 
and the v&y mention <^ the subject excites those imagina'- 
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tions, fitiin which the injury to society arises. As the evil 
is susceptible of no other remedy than prohibition, and as 
the welfare of society requires that a remedy be found, 
pidiihition is tile right and the duty of society. 

Another reason, applicable to niost pubbcaticms of this 
sort, is found m the nature of the parental relatimi. The 
parent, being the guardian of his child's morab, has the 
right of directing what he ^all and what he shall not read. 
Ilence, all the parents of a community, that b, society at 
lai^, have a right to tbrhid such books as shall, ia their 
opinbn, injure the moral character of thw children, 

3. Agaui. Society may be dissolved, not merely by the 
excitation of unlawful passion, hut by the removal of moral 
restnunt. Every one must see that, if nnoral distinctions 
were abolished, society could not exist for a moment. Men 
might be gregarious, but they would cease to be social. . 
If any one, therefore, is disposed to use his intellect for 
the purpose of destn^dng, in the minds of men, the dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice, or any of thc^e funda- 
mental principles on which the existence (^society depends, 
society has a right to interf^e and prohibit him. 

This right of society is founded, 6rst, upon the right of 
self-preservatiOTi ; and, secondly, upon the ground of c<»n- 
mon sense. Society is not bound to make, over and over 
again, an experiment which the whole history of man has 
proved always to end in licentiousness, anarchy, mis^, 
and universal Uoodshed. Not can any man claim a right 
to use his mind in a way which must, if allowed, produce 
unmixed misery and vidation of right, wherever its in6uence 
is exerted. 

Besides, in this, as in the other cases specified, society 
has no means of countmtcUng ^e injury by argument ; 
because such appeals are made, not to the reason and the 
conscience, hut to the rapacious passions of m«i ; and, 
ais<^ because those persons who would listm to such sug- 
gestions, would rardy, if ever, be disposed to read, much 
less lo examine and reflect upon, any argument that could 
he offered. 

But it may be objected, that a society constituted <mi 
these [mnciifdes, tmght check the {wogress of fiee inquiry, 
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itid, undef the pretest of mjurSous tendency, limit the 
Kberty of felr discUsskm. 

To this it may be answered, — 

It is no objection to a rule, that it is capable of abuse ; 
for thb objection will apply to all laws and to all arrange- 
ments that man has ever devised. In the present imper- 
fect conditiMi of human nature, it is frequently sufficient 
that a rule prevents greater evil than it inflicts. 

It is granted that men may suppose a discussion injuri- 
ous when it is not so, and may thus limit, unnecessarily, the 
freedom of in<]uiry. But let us see in what manner this 
abuse is guarded against. 

The security, in this case, is the trial by jury. When 
twelve men, taken by lot ftom the whole community, sit in 
judgment, and specially when the accused has the right 
of excepting, for cause, to as many as he will, he is sure 
of having, at least, an impartial tribunal. T^iese judges 
are themselYes under the same law which they administer 
to others. As it is not to be supposed that they would 
wish to alwidge their own personal liberty, it is not to be 
supposed that they would be willing to abridge it for the 
sake of interfering with that of their neighbor. The 
question is, therefore, placed in the hands of as impartial 
judges as die nature of the case allows. To such a tri- 
bunal, no reas(Miable man can, on principle, object. To 
their decision, every candid man would, when his duty to 
God did not forbid, readily submit. 

Now, as it most be granted that no man has a right to 
use his intellect to the injury of a community, the only 
question in any particular case, is, whether the use com- 
plained of is injurious, and injurious in such a sense as to 
require the interference of society. It surely does not 
need ai^ument to show that the unanimous decision of 
twelve men is more likely to be correct than the decision 
of one man ; and specially that the decision of twelve men, 
who have no personal interest in the aSair, is more likely to 
be correct, than that of one man who is liabTe to all the 
influences of persmal vanity, love of distinction, and pecu- 
nisiy emolument. There surely can be no question 
whether, in a matter on which the dearest inta:ests of 
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others are concerned, a man is to be a judge in bis own 
case, OT whether as impartial a tribunal as the ingenuity of 
man has ever devised, shall judge for him, K it be said 
that twelve impartial men are liable to enor, and by con- 
sequence to do injustice, it may be answered, How much 
more liable is one, and he a partial man, to eir and to do 
injustice ! If, then, a system of trial of this sort, not only 
must prevent more injury than it inflicts, but is free from 
aU liability to injury, eiccept such as results {mm the ac- 
knowledged imperfections of our nature, the fault, if it 
exist, is not in the rule, but in the nature of man, and 
must be endured until the nature of man be altered. 

And I cannot close this discussion without remarking, 
that a most solemn and imperative duty seems to me to 
rest upon judges, legislators, Jurors and prosecuting officers, 
in regard to this subject. We hear, at the present day, 
very much about the liberty of the press, the freedom of 
inquiry, and the freedom of the human intellect. All these 
are precious blessings — ^by far too precious to be lost. But 
it is to be remembered, that no hberty can exist without 
restraint ; and the remark is as true of intellectual as of 
physical liberty. As there could be no physical liberty, if 
every one, both bad and good, did what he would, so diere 
would soon be no hberty, either physical or intellectual, if 
every man were allowed to publish what he would. The man 
who publishes what will inflame the licentious passions, or 
subvert the moral principles of others, is undermining the 
foundations of the sodal fabric ; and it is kindness neither 
to him nor to society, quiedy to look on untJl both he and 
we are ciushed beneath the ruins. The danger to liberty 
is |Heeminently greater, at the present day, from the licen- 
tiousness than bom die restricdon of the press. It there- 
f<»« becomes all civil and judicial officers to act as ihe 
guardians of society ; and, unawed by popular clamor, and 
unseduced by popular favor, resolutely to defend the people 
against their worst enemies. Whatever may be the foim 
of a government, it caimot long continue free, after it has 
refijsed to acknowledge the distinction between the liberty 
and the licentiousness of the press. And, much as we 
may execrate a profligate writer, let us remember that th« 
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civil officer who, fiom pu^lanimity, refuses to exercise the 
power placed in his hands to restniiii abuse, deserves, at 
least, an equal share of our esecration. 

Thirdly. The right of reUgiout liberty may be vio- 
lated by society. 

We nave before said, that every individual has the right 
to pursue his own happiness, by worshipping his Creator in 
any way that he pleases, provided he do not interfere with 
the rights of his neighbor. ^ 

This includes the following things : He is at Uherty to 
worship God in any form that he deems most acceptable 
to Him, to worship individually or socially, and to promote 
that form of worship which he considers acceptable to 
God, by the promulgation of such sentiments as he be- 
lieves to be true, provided he leave the rights of his 
neighbors umnolested ; and of this liberty he is not lo be 
restricted, unless such molestation be made manifest to a 
jury of his peers. 

As a man b at liberty to worship God individually or in 
societies collected for that purpose, if his object can be 
secured, in his own opinion, by the enjoyment of any of 
the facilities (or association granted to olher men for inno- 
cent purposes, he is entided to them just as other men are. 
The general principle applicable to the case, I suppose to 
be ihis ; A man, in consequence of being religious, that is, 
of worshipping God, acquires no human right whatever ; 
for it is, so far as his fellow-men's rights are concerned, 
the same thing, whether he worship God or not. And, on 
the other hand, in consequence of being religious, he loses 
no right, and for the same reason. And, therefore, as men 
are entided to all innocent facilities which they need for 
prosecuting an innocent object, a religious man has the 
same right to these facilities for promoting his object ; and 
it is the business of no one to inquire whether this be reU- 
gious, 3cienti6c, mechanical, or any other, so long as it is 
merely innoctnt. 

Now this right is violated by society, — 

1, By forbiddmg the exercise of aJl religion ; as in the 
case of the French RevoIuUon. 

3. By forbidding or enforcing the exercise of any fomi 
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of religion. In so ^ as an act is religious, socie^ has do 
right of control over it. If it interfere wiA the rights of 
others, this puts it within the control of socie^, and this 
alone, and solely for this reaspn. The power of society is, 
therefore, in this case, exercised simply ,on the ground of 
^ury perpetrated and proved, and not on accoimt of the 
ttiith or falseness, the goodness or badness, of the reli^n 
in the sight of the Creatpr. 

3. By inflicting disabilities upon_ men, or depriraig them 
of any of their rights as men, because they are or are not 
religious. This violation occurs in ^1 cases in which society 
interferes to deny to religious men the same privileges lor 
promoting their happiness by way of religbn, as they enjoy 
for promoting their happiness in any ouier intiocent way. 
Such is the case when religious societies are denjed the 
right of incorporation, with all its attendant privileges, for 
the purposes of religious worship, and the promotion of their 
religious opinions. Unless it can be shown that the enjoy- 
ment of such privileges Interferes with the rights of others, 
the denial of them is a. violation of religious Uberty. De- 
priving clergymen of the elective fi-anchise, is a violation of 
a similar character. 

4. By placing the professors of any peculiar foim of 
reli^n under any disahilities; as, for instance, rendering 
them ineligible to office, or in any manner making a dis- 
tinction between them and any other professors of religion, 
or an^ other men. As society has no right to mflict dis- 
abilities upon men, on the ground of their worshipping God 
in general, by consequence, it has no right to inflict dis- 
abiBties on the ground of worshipping GmI in any manner 
in particiilar. If the whole subject is withp^, the control 
of society, a part of it is also without its control. Different 
modes of worship may be more or less acceptable to 
God ; but this gives to no man a right to interi^re with 
those means of happiness, which God has conferred upon 
any other man. 

The question may arise here, whether society has a right 
lo provide by law for the support of religious mstruction. 
I answer. If die existence of reSgiout tmirvction be neces- 
safY to the existence of society, and if there be w vther 
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mode efpraeidimg for iti aupfttrt, but by legislative enact- 
ment, thea, i do not see any more vidadon of pnnci}^ in 
such enactment, than in thu fat the support of common 
achook ; provided that' no oaewet«obliged to attend unless 
he choee, and that every one were avowed to pay for that 
fcrm of woiship which be preferred. There are othw- ob- 
iectionB, however, to such a course, aside fiom that aiinng 
from the aipposed violation of civil liberty. 

1. It cannot he s^wn that religions teat^ien cannot be 
supported without legislative aid. The facts teach a difier- 
ent result. 

2. The religioQ of Chiiat has always exerted its ^«atest 
jX)wer when, entirety unsupported, it has been left to excK 
Its own peculiar effect upon the consciences of men. 

3. The support of religion by law is at variance with the 
genius of the gospel. The gospel supposes every man to 
be purely voluntary in his service of God, in his choice of 
the mode of worship, of his rehgious teachers, aad of the 
compensation which he will make to them for their ser- 
vices. Now, alt this is reversed in the supposition of a 
ministry supported by civil power. ' We therefore conclude 
that, although such support might be provided without in- 
terference with civil liberty, it could not be done without 
violation of the spirit of the gospel. That is, though the 
state mi^hi be desirous of affording aid to the church, the 
church is bound, on principle, resolutely and steadfastly to 
protest against in any manner receiving it. 

4. And I tliink that the facts will show that this view of 
the subject is correct. The clergy, as a profession, are 
better remunerated by voluntary support than by legal 
enactment. When the people arrange tlie matter of com- 
pensation with their clergymen themselves, there are no 
rich and overgrown bene^es, but there are also but few 
miserably poor curacies. The nunister, if he deserve it, 
generally lives as well as his people. If it be said that high 
talent should be rewarded by elevated rank b this profession, 
as in any other, I answer, that such seems to me not to he 
die genius of the gospel. The gospel presents no induce- 
ments of worldly rank or of ofScial dignity, and it scorns to 
b(dd out stich motives to the religious teacher. I answer 

SO 
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aguD, offitnal rank and luxuiious splendor, instead of adding 
lo, take from, the real influence of a teacher of religion. 
They tend to destroy that moral hardihood which is neces- 
sary to the success of him, whose object it is to render men 
better ; and, while they surround him with all the insignia 
of power, enervate that very spirit on which moral power 
essentially depends. And, besides, a religion supported by 
the government, must soon become the tool of the govern- 
ment ; or, at least, must be involved and implicated in every 
change which the goTemment may undergo. How utteriy 
at variance this must be with the principles of Him who 
declared, " My kingdom is not of this waAd," surely need 
not be illustrated. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

JUSTICE IN RESPECT TO PROPEBTT. 
SECTION I. 

THE ETOHT OF PBOPERTT. 

I. Depinttion of the right of property. 

The abstract right of property is the right to use some- 
thing in such manner as 1 choose. 

But, inasmuch as this right of use is common to all men, 
and as one may choose to use his property in such a way 
as to deprive his neighbor of this or of some other right, the 
right to use as I choose is limited by the restriction, that I 
do not interfere with the rights of my neighbor. The right 
of property, therefore, when thus restricted, is the right to 
use something as I choose, provided I do not so use it as 10 
interfere with the rights of my neighbor, 

Tlius, we see that, from the very nature of the case, the 
right of property is exclusive ; that is to say, if I have a 
right to any thing, this right excludes every one else from 
any right over that thing; and it imposes upon everyone 
else the obligation to leave me umnolested in the use of it, 
within those limits to which my right extends. 

II. On what the right of property is founded. 

The right of property is founded on the will of God, as 
made known lo us by natural axnadence, by general corue- 
guences, and by revelation. 

Every thing which we behdd is essentially the property 
of the Creator ; and he has a right to confer the use of it 
upon whomsoever, and under what restrictions soever, he 
pleases. We may know in what relations he wills us to 
stand towards the things aiound us, by the prindidea whicb 
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he has implanted withJD us, and by the lesnh [nodoced in - 
individuals and communities by the (Merent coutses of 
conduct of whicli men are capable. 

Now God signifies to ib his will on this subject, — 

Fint. By tiie decisions of natoral conscience. This 
is known &om several dnnHostanees. 

1. All men, as soon as they begin to think, even in eariy 
youth and infancy, perceive this relation. They inune- 
diately appropriate certain things to themselves ; they feel 
injured, if their control over those things is violated, and 
they are conscious of gtult, if th^ violate this right in 
respect to others. 

3. The relation of property is exfn-essed by the posses- ' 
^ve pronouns, lliese are ibund in all languages. So 
universally is this idea diffiised ovct thewbde mass of 
human actic» and human feeling, that k would be scarcely 
possible for two human beings to conveise for even a few 
minutes <» any subject, or in any language, without the 
frequent use of the words which designate the reladtxi of 



3. Not oa\y do men feel the miportanc« of sustiuaing 
each other in the exercise of the right of property, but 
they manifestly feel that he who violates it has done wrong ; 
that is, has violated obligaticMi, and hence deserves pun- 
ishment, on the ground, not simply of the mnae^uetuxt of 
the act, but of the gviltiness of tie actor. Thus, if a nlan 
steal, other men are not satkfied when he has merely made 
restitution, although this may perfectly make up the loss 
to the injured party. It is always considered tiiat some- 
thing more is due, either from God or irom man, as a^ntn- 
ijkm^t for the crime. Hence, the Jewish law eDJoined 
tenfold lestituticm in cases of tbefr, and modem law inflicts 
fines, imprisoDinent, aod corpwal punishment, for the same 
ofience. 

Secondly. That God wills the pt^session of property, is 
evident frnn the general consequences which result frimt 
the existence of this relation. 

The ^tistence and progress of society, nay, tile v«y 
existence </ our race, aepeiids upcoi the ackiKwledgmeBt 
of thisri^t. 
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Vfere not every iDdividual entitled to the results of bis 
labor, and to the exclunve enjoyment of the benefits of - 
these results, — 

1. No one would labcv any nMre than was sufficient for 
his own individual subsistence, because be would have no 
more right than any other person to the value which he 
had created. 

2. Hence, diero would be no accumulation ; of course, 
no capital, no tools, no pcovision for the fiiture, no houses, 
and no agriculture. Each man, alone, would be obliged 
to contend, at the same time, with the elements, with wild 
beasts, and also with his rapacious fellow-men. The human 
tace, under such circumstances, could not long exist. 

3. Under- such circumstances, the race of man must 
speedily perish, or its existence be prolonged, even in 
tevwable climates, under every accumulation of wretched- 
ness. Progress would be out of the question ; and the 
only change which could take place, would be that ari»ng 
from the pressure of heaner and heavier penury, as the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth became rarer, from im- 
provident consumption, without any correspondent labor fix 
reproduction. 

4. It needs only to be remarked, in addition, that just 
in proportion as the right of property is held inviolate, just 
b that proportion civilization advances, and the comkirts 
and convemences of life multiply. Hence it is, that, in 
free and well ordered governments, and specially during 
peace, property accumulates, all the orders of society enjoy 
the blessings of competence, the arts flourish, science ad- 
vances, and men begin to form some conception of the 
happiness of which the present system is capable. And, 
OD the contrary, under despotism, when law spreads its 
protection over neither house, land, estate, nor life, and 
specially during civil wars, industry- ceases, capital stag- 
nates, the arts decline, tiie people starve, population dinun- 
ishes, and men rapidly tend to a state of barbarism. 

TMrtUy, The Holy Sciiptures treat of the right of prop- 
erty as a tMng acknowledged, and direct their precepts 
against every act by which it is violated, and also against 
the tempera of mind from which such vitdatioo proceeds. 

ao* 
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The doctme of rerektioii h m> cleorty set fofth tn this 
sublet, that I need not dda^ for Ae sake of dwc^ng 
upon it. It will be sufiicient to refer to the jVohflndcMB m 
ihe decalt^e against steolinf and covedag, and to the 
rarioos piecepta in the New TestatneM tei^jeciii^ our 
duty in regard to our nei^bor's poBseasons. 
I proceed, in the next place, to consider, — 
III. The modes in which the light of property may be 
acquired. These may be divided into two classes: fint, 
direct ; second, indirect. 
First. LHrect. 

1 . By ike inaiKdiate gift of God. 

When God has given me a de«re for any object, and 
has spread this object befme me, and there is no rational 
creature to contest my claim, I may take that object, and 
use it as I will, subject only to the HtniiaUon of those cJjli- 
gations to Him, and to my feUow-creatures, which have 
been belbre specified. On dus principle is founded my 
li^ht to enter upon wild and anapprojmated hmds, to bunt 
wtld game, to pluek wild &int, to take 6^, or any thing of 
this SMt. This right is sufficient to exclude the right of any 
subsequent claimant ; for, if it has been given to me, that 
act of gilt b vahd, until it can be shown by- another that 
it has been annulled. A grant of tins sort, however, ap- 
plies only to an individual so Icmg as he continues the locum 
teneiu, and no iiMiger. He has no right to enter upon unap- 
propriated land, and leave it, and then claim it afierward 
by virtue of tus first possession. Were it otherwise, any 
individual might acquire a Utie to a whcJe ccHrtinent, and 
exclude from it all the rest of hts species. 

2. By the labor of our Aomb . 

Whatever value I have created by my own labor, or by 
(he innocent use of Ae other means <k hapMness wbid> 
God has given me, is nune. Tins b evident Bern the prm- 
ciple already so froqnenlly referred to ; namdy, ttwt I 
have a right to use, ftw my own hairiness, whatever God 
has g^ven me, provided I use it not to the ii^ury of anothn-. 
Thus, if I batch a deer, w raise an ear (rf coxa upon land 
otherwise ui)a[^)ro|Hiated, that deer, or that com, is mine. 
No reason e«a ponibty be coDceived, why any c^imt beiag 
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fihcHdd raise a ctakd to than, wlucb cohU extingitwh, or 
even interfere with mine. 

This, however, ia not meant to ass^t, that a man has a 
riaht to any thing turare than to the result* of kit labor. 
He has no right, of course, to the results of the labor of 
another. If, by my labor, I build a mill, and employ a 
man to take the charge of it, it does not follow that he has 
a rljfht to all the profits of the naill. If I, by my labcnr 
and frugality, ean^ money to purchase a fann, and hire a 
laborer to viioA up«ni it, it does not fallow that he has a 
right to all the produce of the farm. The profit is, in this 
case, to be divided between us. He has a right to the 
share which lairiy belongs to Am labor, and I have a right 
to the share that belongs to me, as the propriet<»r and pos- 
sessor of that wiiicb is the result of my antecedent labor. 
It would be as unjust for him to have t/te whole profit, as 
lor me (a have the whole of it. It is fairly a case of part- 
nership, in which each party rec^ves his share of the 
result, upon conditions previoualr and voluntarily agreed 
upon. Tim is the general prittctpU of wage*. 

Secondly. The right of property may be acqinred id' 
directly. 

1. By eaxhaage. 

Inasmuch as I have an exclusive right to appropriale, 
innocently, the possessions which I have acquired, by the 
means stated above, and, inasmuch as every other nein has 
the same right, we may, if we choose, voluntarily exchange 
our right to paiticular tilings with each other. If I culti- 
vate wheat, and my Beigbb(»' culuvates com, and we, both 
of us, have more of our respecbve production than we 
wish to use for ouiselves, we may, on such teims as we 
can agree upon, exchange the one &« the other. Property 
held in this manner is hdi rightfiilly. This exchange is 
(^ two kinds ; &51, barter, where the exchange on both 
sides, consists of commodities ; and, second, bargain and 
sale, where <Hie of the partis gives, and the other receives, 
mottey for his property. 

2. Bygiji. 

As I may thus n^stMly part with, and anothOT party 
rig^ully rec^ve, my ptopeity, for an equivalent rwdoeo. 
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ao 1 any, if I choose, part with it without an equivalent ; 
that b, merely to gratily my feelmgs of benevolence, ot 
afiectioD, or gratitude. Here, I voluntarily confer upoa 
another the nght of ownership, and he may ri^tnilly 
recCTve and occupy it. 

3. ByvnU. 

As I have the right to dispose of my proper^ as I 
please, during my life-time, and may exchange it or mve it 
fi3 I will, at any time previous to my decease, so I may 
^ve it to another, on the condition that he shall not ^Iter 
into possession until after my death. Property acquired in 
this manner is held rightfiilly. 

4. By inheritance. 

Inasmuch as persons firequently die without making a 
will, sotnety, upon general principles, presumes upon the 
-manner in which the deceased would have distributed his 
property, had he made a will. Thus, it is supposed that he 
would distribute his wealth among his widow and children ; 
or, in failure of these, among his blood relauons ; and in 
rvopoftions corresponding to their degree of consanguinity. 
Property may be rightfiilly acquired in this manner. 

5. By pOMeation. 

In many cases, although a mim have no moral aght to 
property, yet he may have a right to exclude others frran 
It ; and others are under obligation to leave him unmolested 
m the use of it. Thus, a man has by frtfud (Stained pos- 
session of a farm, and the rightful owners have all died : 
DOW, although the present holder has no just title to the 
property, yet, if it were to be taken from him and held by 
another, the second would have no better title than the 
first ; and a third peison would have the same right to dis- 
possess the second, and in turn be himself dispossessed, and 
so on (or ever ; that is, there would be endless cwitroversy, 
without any nearer approximati(»i to justice ; and hence, it 
is better that the case be left as it was b the &st instance ; 
that is, in general, possessI<Hi gives a right, so &r as man is 
concerned; to unmolested enjoyment, unless some one else 
can establish a better title. 

6. And hence, in general, I believe it will hold, that 
«4iile merely the laws of socie^ do oM give a man any 
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Monif r^it to piwperty, yet, when these laws have wice 
as^ned it to bun, this simple &ct imposes a moral obliga- 
tion upcxi all other men to leave him in the undisturbed 
possession of it. I have no more right to set 6re to the 
house of a man, who has defiauded an orphan to obtain it, 
than I have to set fire to the house of any other man. 

To sum op what has been said, — property may be 
ori^naQ^ acquired either by the gift of God, or by our own 
labor: it may be subsequently acouired either by exchange, 
or by gift during life, or \yj will ; but, in these cases of 
transfer of owner^ip, (Ae free camera of the ffriginal owner 
is necessary to render the transfer morally right; and, lastly, 
where the individual has not acquired property justly, yet 
mere possession, though it ahers not his moral right to pos- 
session, yet it is a su^cient bar to molestation, unless some 
other claimant can prefer a better title. These, I think, 
comprehend the most mipoitant modes by which the right 
of property can be acquired. 

That pnnciplcs somewhat analogous to these are in 
accordance widi the laws of God is, I think, evident from 
(4>servaD(Hi of the history of man. The more rigidly these 
principles have been carried into active operation, the 
greater amount of happiness has been secured to the bdi- 
ndual, and the more rapidly do nations advance in civiliza- 
tion, and the more successfially do they carry into effect 
every meaiH of mental and moral cultivation. The Gist 
steps that were taken m the recovery of Europe from the 
misery of the dark ages, consisted in defining and estab- 
lishing the right of property upon the basb of equitable 
and universal law. Until something of this sort is done, 
no nation can emei^ from a state of barbarism.* 

And hence we see the impcatance of an able, learned. 
Upright, and mdependent judiciary, and the necessity to 
national prosperity of carrying the decisions of law into 
universa) and impartial effect. It not unfi«quently happens 
that, for the purposes of party, the minds of the people are 
inflamed against the tribunals whose duty it is to adrainisler 
justice ; or else, on the other hand, for ihe same purpose, a 

■ ktbMMoB'B PrtliiBftui^ Dtnert«tion to the Hiitory of CWte* T. 
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0agrant violation of Justice by a popular &vorite is lotted 
upcHi as hannless. Let it be remembered, that society must 
be dissolved, unless the supremacy of the law be m^tained. . 
" The voice of the law " will cease to be " the harmony of 
the world," unless " all things," both high and low, " do her 
reverence." How often has even-handed justice cfflnmend- 
ed the chalice to the lips of the demagogue ; and he has 
been the first to drink of that cup which he supposed him- 
self to be mingling for others ! 
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I have already remarited, that the right of property, so 
&T as it extends, is exclusive both of the individual and of 
society. This is true in respect to both parties. Thus, 
whatever I own, I own exclusively both of society and ot 
individuals ; and whatever either individuals or society own, 
they own exclusively of me. Hence, the right of properly 
is equally violated by taking viciously either public or pri- 
vate property ; and it is equally violated by tailing viciously, 
whether the aggressor be the public or an individual. And, 
moreover, it is exclusive to the JvU amount of what ia 
owned. It is, therefore, as truly a violation of the right of 
property, to take a little as to take much ; to purloin a book 
or a penknife as to steal money ; to steal &uit as to steal a 
horse ; to defraud the revenue as to rob my neighbor; to 
overcharge the public as to overcha^e my brother; to 
cheat the post-office as to cheat my fiiend. 

It has already been observed, that a right to the property 
of another can be acquired only by his own voluntary 
choice. This follows, immediately frcHn the definition of 
the right of property. But, in order to render this choice 
of right available, it must be influenced by no motives pre- 
sented YiTOD^IIy by the recover- Tbtis, if I deaumd a 
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man's purse on the alternative that I will shoot him if be 
deny me, he may suirender it rather than be shot ; but I 
have no right to present such an altemaUve, and the con- 
sent of the owner renders it no less a violation of the right 
of property. If I mflame a man's vanity in order to induce 
him to buy of me a coach which he does not want, the 
transaction is dishonest ; because 1 have gained his will by 
a moljve which I had no right to use. So, If I represent an 
article in exchange lo be different from what it is, I present 
a false motive, and gain his consent by a he. And tlius, in 
general, as I have said, a transfer of property is morally 
wrong, where the consent of the owner is obtained by means 
of a vicious act on the part of the receiver. 
The right of property may be violated, — 

1. By taking property without the knowledge of the 
owner, or theft. It is here to be remembered, that the con- 
sent of the owner is necessary to any transfer of property. 
We do not vary the nature of the act by peisuading our- 
selves that the owner will not care about it, or (hat he 
would have no objection, or that he will not know it, or-thai 
it will never injure bim to lose it. All this may or may not 
be ; but none of it varies the moral character of the transac- 
^aoa. The sumple question is, Has the owner consented to 
^ tratufer 1 If he have not, so long as this circumstance, 
essenlial to a righteous transfer, is wanting, whatever other 
circumstances exist, it matters not, — tiie taldng of another's 
property is theft. 

2, By taking the property of anotiier, by consent vio- 
lently obtmned. 

Such is the case in highway robbery. Here, we wick- 
edly obttun ctHitrol over a man's life, and then offer him 
the alteniaUve of death, or delivery of his property. Inas- 
much as the consent is no more voluntary than if we tied 
his hands, and took the money out of his pocket, the viola- 
tion of property is as great. And, besides this, we assume 
the power of Ufe and death over an individual, over whom 
we nave no just right whatever. In this case, m fact, we 
assume the unliimted c<Kitrol over the Ufe and possessitms 
of aitotber, and, on pain of death, oblige him to surrender 
his proper^ lo our will. As, in this case, there is a doubla 
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and aggravated vitiation of rig^t, it is, in all couBtries, coo* 
sidcrc^ deserving of condi^ iiunishmentj and is generally 
reiidei'ed a cajiital crffence. 

3. By ctx^sent/ratuiuieulig obtained, or cheating. 

This may be of two kinds: 

1. Wliere no equivalent u offered, as wben a beggar 
obtains money on false pretences. 

2, Where the equhnlent is different from what it pur- 
port* to be ; or wliere tl)e consent is obtained by an im- 
nuHvl act on tite part of liiin who olMains it Jia this in- 
cludes by iai tiie greatest number oT vidaticnis of the law 
of property, it will occupy the remaiiider of this section, 
and will inquire to be treated of scHnewhat at length. 

We sliall divide it into two parts ; — 1. Where tke eyiMtH 
alent m material; 2. Where the e^vaknt it smtalertal. 

I. Where the equivalent is hateriau Tbis is of 
two kinds: — 1. Where tke transfer is perpetual; 2. Where 
the transfer it temporary. 

First. Where the transfer of property <m both sides it 
perpetual. Tliis includes the law ofbui/er end selkr. 

The principal laws of buy» and seller will be aeen fiom 
a o»siderati(Hi of the relauon in which tliey stand to eacb 
other. The seller, or merchant, is mpfnsed to ^vote his 
time and cajnlal to the business of supplying liis neiglibois . 
with articles of use. For bis time, risk, interest of money, 
and skill, he is entitled to an advance on bis goods; and 
the buyer is under a coirespondent obligation to allow tliat 
advance, except in the ca«e of a change in tbe market 
price, to be noticed subsequently. 

Hence, 1. The seller is under ohligatioo lo fimish goods 
of the same quality as that ordinarily fuinobed at the saine 
piices. He is paid for his skill in purchasing, aad of couiise 
he ought to possess that skill, or to sufier tbe consequences. 
If be iiimish goods of diis quality, and they are, so far as 
liis knowledge extends, Iree frcmi any defect, be is under 
obligation to do nothing more iban to oiler them. H^ is 
under no abligab(»is to explain their adaptation, and direct 
the judgment of tbe buyer, unless l^ the law of b^ievfr- 
lence. Having limushed goods to the hot of his aluU, and 
of tbe ordiuary quality, his responsibility cmks, mmI it is 
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ibe business of the buj'er to decide whether the article b 
ftdapted to his wants. If, however, the seller have pur- 
chased a bad article, and have been deceived,, he has no 
right to sell it at the regular price, on the ground that he 
gave as much ibr it as for what should have been good. 
The error of judgment was Aw, and in his own profession ; 
and he must bear the loss by selling the article for what it 
is worth. That this is the rule, is evident from the con- 
trary case. If he had, by supeiior skill, purchased an 
article at much less than its value, he would ccmsider him- 
self entitled to the advantage, and justly. Where he is 
entitled, however, to the benefit of his skill, he must, under 
coirespondent circumstances, sufier fitim the want of it. 
Hence we say, that a seHec is under obligation to fiimish 
goods at the market price, and of the market quality, but is 
under no obligation to assist the judgment of the buyer, 
unless the article for sale is defective, and then he is under 
obligation to reveal it. 

The only exception to this rule is, when, from the con- 
ditions of the sale, it is known that no guaranty is ofiered ; 
as when a hoise is sold at auction, without any recommen- 
dation. Here, every man knows that he buys at his own 
risk, and bids accordingly. 

" 3. Every one who makes it his business to sell, is not 
only boimd to sell, but is also at liberty to sell, at the mar- 
ket price. That he is bovad to sell Uius, is evident from 
tbe fact that he takes evenr means to persuade the public 
that he sells thus ; he would conader it a slander were any 
one to assert the contrary ; and, were the conttary to be 
believed, his custom would soon be ruined. Where a belief 
is so widely circulated, and so earnestly inculcated by the 
seller, he is manifesdy under obligati<»i to fulfil an expecla- 
. tion which he has been so anxious to create. 

He is also at liberty to sell at the market price ; that is, 
as he is obliged to sell without remuneration, or even with 
loss, if the article fall in jmce while in his possession, so he 
is at Uberty to sell it at above a &ir remuneration, if the 
price of the article advances. As he must suffer in case of 
the fall of merchandise, he is entitled to the correspcMident 
gain, if merchandise rises ; and thus his chance on boih 
SI 
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ndes is equalized. Besides, by allowing the price of an 
article to rise with its scarcity, the rise itself is in the end 
checked ; smce, by attracting an unusual amount of prod- 
ucts to the place of scarcity, the price is speedily reduced 
again to the ordinary and natural equilibrium of supply and 
demand. 

It should, however, be remarked, that this rule applies 
mainly to those, whose occupation it is to traffic in the 
wticle bought and sold. A dealer in china-ware is bound 
to sell china-ware at the market price ; but if a man insist 
upon buying his coat, he is under no such obligation, for 
this is not his business. Should he put himself to inconve- 
nience by selling his apparel to gratify the whim of his 
neighbor, he may, if he will, charge an extra price for this 
inconvenience. The rule applies m any other similar case. 
It would, however, become an honest man &irly to state 
that he did not sell at the market |Hice, but that he charged 
what he chose, as a remuneration for his trouble. 

3. While the seller is under no obligation to set forth 
the quality of his merchandise, yet he is at liberty to do 
so, confining himself to truth. He has, however, no right 
to influence the will of the buyer, by any motives aside mxa 
those derived from the real value of the article in question. 

Thus, he has no right to appeal to the fears, or hopes, 
or avaiTce, of the buyer. This nile is violated, when, m 
dealings on the exchange, false information is circulated, 
for the purpose of raising or depressing the price of stocks. 
It is violated by speculators, who monopolize an article to 
create an artificial scarcity, and thus raise the price, while 
the supply is abundant. The case is the same, when a 
salesman looks upon a stranger who enters his store, and 
deUberately calculates how he shall best influence, and 
excite, and mislead his mind, so as to sell the greatest 
amoimt of goods at the most exorbitant profit. And, in 
general, any attempt to influence the mind of the puichaser, 
by motives a^de fiom those derived from the true character 
of the article for sale, are always doubtfal, and generally 
vicious. 

It b in vain to reply to this, that if this were not done, 
mat could not support their fiuuihes. We are not inquir- 
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ing about the support of families, but about a question of 
right. And it is obvious that, were this plea allowed, it 
would put an end to all questions of morals ; fof there 
never was an iniquity so infamous as not to find multitudes 
who were ready to justify it on thb plea. But we alto- 
gether deny the validity of the plea. Were men to qualify 
themselves properly for iheff business, and to acquire and 
exert a suitable skill in the management of it, that skill 
being beneficially exerted for the community at large, men 
would find it for tlieir interest to employ it. He who un 
derstood his own profession well, and industriously ana 
honestly put his talents into requisition, never stood in need 
of chicanery, m order to support either himself or his family. 

These remarks have been made with respect to the 
seller. But it is manifest that they are just as applicable 
to the buyer. Both parties are under equally imperative 
and correspondent obligations. If the seller be bound to 
furnish an article of ordinary quality, and to sell it at the 
market price, that is, if he be obliged to exert his skill for 
the benefit of the buyer, and to charge for that skill and 
capital no more than a fair remuneration, then the buyer is 
under the same obligation freely and willingly to pay that 
remuneration. It is disgracefiil to him, to wish' the seller to 
labor for him for nothing, or for less than a fair compensa- 
tion. If the seller has no right by extraneous considerations 
to influence the motives of the buyer, the buyer has no 
right, by any such considerations, to influence the motives 
of the seller. The buyer is guilty of fraud, if he undeirate 
the seller's goods, or by any of the artifices of traffic in- 
duces him to sell at less than a fair rate of profit. " 'Tis 
naught, 'tis naught, s^th the buyer ; but when he goeth his 
way, then he boasteth." Such conduct is as dishonest and 
dishonorable now, as it was in the days of Solomon. 

It has also been observed above, that when the seller 
knows of any defect in his product, he is bound to declare 
it. The same rale, of course, applies to the buyer. If be 
know that the value of the article has risen, without the 
possibility of the owner's knowledge, he is bound to inform 
him of this change in its value. The sale is, otherwise, 
fraudulent. Hence, all purchases and sales afiected in 
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consequence of secret Information, procured in advance of 
our neighbix', are dishonest. If property rise in value by 
the providence of God, while in my neighbor's possession, 
that rise of value is as much his, as the property itself; and 
I may as honestly deprive him of the one, without an 
equivalent, as of the other. 

The ordinary picas, by which men excuse themselves for 
violation of the moral law of property, are weak and wicked. 
Thus, when men sell articles of a different quaUty from 
that which their name imports — as when wines or liquors 
are diluted or compounded ; when the ordinary weight or 
measure is curtailed ; or where employers defraud ignorant 
persons of their wages, as I am told is scnnebmes the case 
with those who employ certain classes of laborers — it is 
common to hear it remarked, " The competition is so great, 
that we could set! nothing, unless we adopted these methods ;" 
or else, "The practice b univeisat, and if we did not do 
thus, other persons would, and so the evil would not be 
diminished." To all this, it is sufficient to reply : The 
law of God is explicit on this subject. " Thou sluilt love 
thy neighbor as thyself;" and God allows of no excuses for 
the violation of his commands ; " He hath shewed it unto 
them; therefore th^f are without excuse." These pleas 
are either tnie or false. If &lse, they ought to be aban- 
doned. If true, then the traffic itself must be given up ; for 
no man has any right to be engaged in any pursuit, m vio- 
laUon of the laws of God. 

A bargain is conckided, vihen both parties have xiffnified 
to each other, their wiU to make (he transfer ; that is, that 
each chooses to part with his own property, and to receive 
the property of the other in exchange. Henceforth, all the 
risk of loss, and all the chances of gmn, are, of course, 
mutually transferred; although the anicles themselves 
rem^ precisely as they were before. If a merchant buy 
a cargo of tea ; after the sale, no matter where the tea is, 
the chances of toss or gain are his, and they are as much 
his in one place as in another. 

So, if the article, after the sale, have beccsne injured, 
before I take actual possession of it, I hear the loss ; be- 
cause, the right of ownership being vested io me, I could 
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have removed it if I chose, and no one had a right, without 
my direction, to remove it. 

The only exception to this, exists in the case where, by 
custom or' contract, the obligation to deliver, is one of the 
conditions of the sale. Here the seller, of course, charges 
more for assuming the responsibility to deliver, and he is to 
bear the risk, for which he is fairiy paid. It is frequently 
a question, When is the act of delivery completed ? This 
must be settled by precedent ; and can rarely be known in 
any country, until a decision b had in the courts of law. 
As soon as such a case b adjudicated, the respective 
parties govern themselves accordingly. 

Secondly, when the troTisfer of 'property is ten^orary. 
In this case, the bonower pays a stipulated equivalent for 
the use of it. 

That he should do so is manifestly just, because tho 
property in the hands of the owner is capable of producing 
an increase, and the owner, if he held it, would derive the 
benefit of that increase. If he part with this ben^ ibr 
the advantage of another, it is just that the other should 
allow him a fair remuneration. If the borrower could not, 
after paying this rKuuneration, grow richer than he would 
be without the use of his neighbor's capital, he would not 
borrow. But, inasmuch as he, by the use of it, can be 
benefited, after paying for the use, no reason can be con- 
ceived why he should not pay for it. 

The remuneration paid for the use of capital, in the form 
of money, is called interest; when in the fomi of land or 
houses, it is called rent. 

The principles on which the rate of this remuneration is 
justly 6xed, are these: TTie borrower pays, first, for the 
use ; and, secondly, for the risk. 

1. For the use. 

Capital is more usefiil, that is, it b capable of prodocmg 
a greater remuneration at some times' than at others. 
Thus, a flour-mill, in some seasons, b more productive than 
in others. Land, in some places, b capable of yielding a 
greater harvest than in others. And thus, at different times, 
tbe same property may be capable of hinging in a very 
■■"■ t income. And, b general, where the amount of 
21* 
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capital to be loaned is great, and the number of those who 
want to borrow, small, the interest will be low ; and where 
the number of botrowMS is great, and the amount of capi- 
tal anall, the rate of interest will be high. The reasona 
of all this are too obvious to need illustraUon. 

2, For the risk. 

When an owner parts with his property, it is put under 
the control of the bwrower, and passes, of course, beyrmd 
the control of the owner. Here, there arises a risk over 
which he has no contnj. It varies with the character of 
the bc»Tower for prudence and sldllj and with the kind of 
business in which he is engaged. Property in ships is 
exposed to greater risk than property in land. A man 
would consider the chance of having his property returned 
much better, if employedin the building of dwelling-houses, 
than in the manulacture of gun-powder. Now, as all these 
circainstances of risk may enter more or less mto every loan, 
it is evident diat they must, injustice, vary the rate at 
which a loan may be piocured. 

Hence, 1 think that the rate of interest, of every sort, 
being liable to ao many circumstances of variation, should 
not, in any case, be &ed by law ; but should be left, in 
all cases, to the (UscreUon of the parties concerned. 

This reraaik applies as well to loans of money as to loans 
of other property, because the reasons apply just as much 
to these as to any other. If it be said, men may chuge 
exorbitant interest, I reply, so they may charge exorbitant 
rent feu: bouses, and exorbitant hire Kif Ikksbs. And, I 
ask, bow is this evil of exoibitant charges in other cases 
remedied ? The answer is plain. We allow a perfectly 
frea competition, and then the man who will not loan bis 
property, unless at an exorbitant price, is undetbkldeQ, 
and his own rapacity defeats and punishes itself. 

And, on the contrary, by fixing a legal rate of interest, 
we duow the whde communi^ mto the power of those 
who are willing to violate the law. For, as soon as the 
actual value of money is more than the legal value, those 
who consider themselves under obligation to obey the laws 
of the land, will not loan ; for they can employ th^ 
property to better advantage. Hence, if ail were obedient 
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to tbe law, as soon as property arrived at (his point of 
value, loans would instantly and universally cease. But 
as some pereons are willing to evade the law, they will loan 
at illegal mterest ; and, as the capital of those who are 
conscientious, is withdrawn from the market, and an arti- 
Gcial scarcity is thus produced, those who are not conscien- 
tious have it in their power to charge whatever they choose. 

Again, when we pay for money loaned, we pay, first, for 
the use, and, second, for the risk ; that is, we pay hterally 
a premiuiD of insurance. As both of these vary with dif- 
ference of Ume, and with different individuals, there is a 
double reason for variation in the rate of interest. When 
we have a bouse insured, we pay only lor ^e risk ; and, 
hence, there is here only a sinsle cause of variation. But 
while all governments have &sea the rate otinierest by law, 
they have never fixed the rate of insurance; which, being 
less vanabte, is more projperly subject to a Gxed rule. 
This is surely inconsistent ; is it not also unjust ? 

Nevertheless, for the sake of avoiding disputes, and erm^ 
of ignorance, it might be wise for society to enact, by law, 
what shall be tbe rate of interest, in cases where no rate is 
otherwise specified. This is the extent of its proper juris- 
diction ; and doing any thing forther is, I think, not only 
injurious to the interests of the community, but also a vio- 
lation of the right of property. While, however, I hold 
this to be true, I by no means hold that, the laws remain- 
ing as they are, any individual ia justified in taking or giving 
more than the legal rate of interest. When conscience 
does not forbid, it is the business of a good citizen to obey 
the laws ; and the faithiiil obedience to an unwise law, is 
generally the surest way of woridng its overthrow. 

We shaO now proceed to consider the laws which gov- 
ern this mode of transfer of property. 

The loan of money. 

1. The lender is bound to demand no more than a fair 
remuneration for the use of his capital, and for the risk to 
which it is exposed. 

2. He is bound to make use of no unlawful means to 
infiuence the decision of tbe borrower. The principles 
here are the same as those which should govern the per- 
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manentexchangeof property. Alliumors and false alarms, 
and all combinauons of capitalists to raise by a monopoly 
the price of money, are manifestly dishonest ; nor are they 
the less so, because many pertons may enter into them, or 
because they have the skill or the power to evade the laws 
of the land. 

3. The borrower is bound to pay a just equivalent, as 
I have stated above ; and he is equally forbidden to use 
any dishonest motives to mfluence the decbion of the 
lender. 

4. Inasmuch as the risk of the property b one part of 
the consideration for which the owner recaves remunera- 
tion, and as this is in every case supposed to be a specified 
quantity, the borrower has no right to expose the property 
of another to any risk not contemplated in the contract. 
Hence, he has no right to invest it in a more hazardous 
Urade, or to employ it in a mart! hazardous speculation, 
than that for which he^bomiwed it ; and if he do, he is 
using it in a manner for which he has paid no equivalent. 
He is also under obligation to take all the care to avoid 
losses which he would lake if the property were his own ; 
and to use the same skill to conduct his affairs successfiiUy. 

5. He is also bound to repay the loan exactly according 
to the terms specified in tlie contract. This requires that he 
pay the fiill sum piomised, and that he pay it precisely at 
the time promised. A failure, in either case, is a breach 
of the contiact. 

The question is often asked, whether a debtor is morally 
liberated by an act of insolvency. I think not, if he ever 
afterwards have the means of repayment. It may be said, 
this is oppressive to debtors ; but, we ask, b not the con- 
traiy principle oppressive to creditors ; and are not the 
rights of one party just as valuable, and just as much 
nghts, as thtse of the other ? It may also be remarked, 
that, were this principle acted upon, there would be fewer 
debtors, and vastly fewer insolvents. The amount of 
money actually lost by insolvency, is absolutely enormous ; 
and it b generally lost by causeless, reckless speculation, 
by childish and mexcusable extravagance, or by gambling 
and profligacy, which are all stimukted into activity by 
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the facDitf of credit, and the facility with which debts 
may be cancelled by acts of insolvency. The more rigidly 
ct»tracts are observed, the more rapidly will the capital of 
a country increase, the greater will be the inducements to 
industry, and the stronger will be the barners against ex- 
travagance and vice. 

Of the loan of other property. 

The principles which apply in this case are very similar 
to those which have been already stated. 

1. The lender is bound to fiimish an article, which, so 
laf as be knows, is adapted to the purposes of the bor- 
rower. That is, if the thing boirowed has any internal 
defect, he is bound to reveal it. If I loan a horse to a 
man who wishes to ride forty miles to-day, which I know 
is able to go but thirty, it is a fraud. If T let to a man a 
house which I know to be in the neighborhood of a nui- 
sance, or to be, in part, uninhabitable from smoky chim- 
neys, and do not infoim him, it is fraud. The loss in the 
value of the property is mine, and I have no right to trans- 
fer it to another. 

2. So the lender has a right to charge the market price 
arising from the considerations of use, risk, and variation 
in supply and demand. This depends upon the same 
[winciples as those already explained. 

3. The borrower is bound to take the same care of the 
property of another, as be would of his own ; to put it to 
no risk diferent from that specified or understood in the 
contract ; and to pay the price, upon the principle staled 
above. Neither party has any right to influence the other 
by any modves extraneous to the simple business of the 



4. The borrower is bound to return the property loaned, 
precisely according to the contract. This mchides both 
time and condition. He-must return it at the time speci- 
fied, and in the condition in which he received it, ordinary 
wear and tear only excepted. If I hire a house for a year, 
and so damage its paper and paint, that, before it can be 
let again, it will cost half the price of the rent to put it in 
repair, it is a gross fraud. I have, by negligence, or other 
cause, defrauded the owner of half his rent. It b just as 
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immoral as to pay him the whole, and then pick iaa pocket 
of the half of what he had received. 

The important question aiises here, If a loss happen 
while the property is m the hands of the boirower, on 
whom shall it tall ? The principle I suppose to be this : 

1. If it happen while the property is subject to the use 
specified in the contract, the owner bears it ; because it is 
to be supposed that he foresaw the risk, and received re- 
muneration for it. As he was paid for the risk, he, of 
course, has assumed it, and justly sufiers it, 

2. If the loss happen in consequence of any use not 
contemplated in the contract, then the borrower sufiers it. 
He having paid nothing for insurance against this risk, 
there is nobody but himself to sustain it, and he sustains it 
accordingly. Besides, were any other principle adopted, it 
must put an end to the whole business of loaning ; for no 
one would part with his property temporarily, to be used 
in any manner the borrower pleased, and be himself re- 
sponsible for all the loss. If a horse die while I am using 
it well, and for the purpose specified, the owner sufiers. 
If it die by careless (hiving, I suffer the loss. He b bound 
to flimish a good hoise, and I a competent driver. 

3. So, on the contrary, if a gam arise unexpectedly. 
If this gain was one which was contemplated in the con- 
tract, it belongs to the borrower. If not, he has no equi- 
table claim to it. If I hire a farm, I am entitled, without 
any additional charge for rent, to all the advantages arising 
fiom the rise in the price of wheat, or &om my own skill 
in agriculture. But if a mine of coal be discovered on the 
farm, I have no right to the benefit of working it ; for I 
did not hire the farm for this purpose. 

The case of irmirance. 

Here no transfer of property b made, and, of course, 
nothing is paid for use. But the owner chooses to transfer 
the risk of use fiwm himself to others, and to pay, for their, 
assuming this risk, a stipulated equivalent. The loss to 
society, of property insured, is just the same as when it is 
uninsured. A town is just as much poorer when property 
is destroyed that is insured, provided it be insured in tha 
town, as though no insurance were efiected. The oalj 
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^fierence is, tha{ the loss is equalized. Teo men can 
more easily replace one hundred dollars apiece, who have 
nine hundred remaining, than the eleventh can replace hb 
whole property of one thousand. 

The rule in this case is simple. The msured is bound 
fiilly to reveal to the insurer every circumstance within his 
knowledge, which could in any measure a&ct the value of 
the risk ; that is to say, the property must be, so far as 
he knows, what it purports to he, and the risks none other 
than such as he reveals them. If he expose the property 
to other risks, the insurance is void ; and the underwriter, 
if the property be lost, refuses to remunerate him ; and if 
it be safe, he returns the premium. If tlie loss occur with- 
in the terms of the policy, the insurer is bound fully and 
^th&ily to make remuneraUon, precisely according to the 
terms of the contract. 

As to the rate of insiimnce, very httle need be said. It 
varies with every risk, and is made up of so many conflict- 
ing circumstances, that it must be agreed upon by the par- 
ties themselves. When the market b this species of traffic 
is unrestrained by monopolies, the price of insurance, like 
that of any other commodity, will regulate itself. 

II. Next, where the egvivaleni is imhateriai., as where 
one party pays remuneration for some service rendered hy 
the other. 

The principal cases here are these : That of master and 
servant, and that of principal and agent. 

1. OC master and servant. 

1. The master is bound to allow to the servant a fair re- 
muneradoD. This is justly estimated b^ uniting the con- 
siderations of labor, skill, and fidelity, varied by tite rise and 
&I1 of the price of such labor in the market. As this, how- 
ever, would be liable to inconvenient fluctuation, it is gen- 
erally adjusted by a rate agreed upon by the parties. 

a. He b bound to allow him all the privileges to which 
moral law or established usage entitles him, unless something 
di^rent Irom the latter has been stipulated in the contract ; 
and be is at Uberty to require of him service upon the same 
princip^. 

3. The lervtmt is bound to pfa^nm the labor assigned 
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him by usage, or by contract (maitere of conscience only 
excepted), with all the skill which he po^esses, making the 
interests of the employer his own. If either party fell, — 
that is, if the master demand service for which he does not 
- render compensation, or if the. servant recdve wages for 
which he does not render the stipvdated equivalent, — there 
is a violation of the right of property. Thus, also, there is 
a violation of right, if the master do not fiilfil the terms of 
the contract, just as it was made ; as, for instance, if he do 
not pay a servant punctually. When the service is perfonn- 
ed, the wages belong to the servant, and the master has no 
more right to them than to the property of any one else. 
Thus sailh St. James : " The hire of your laborers that have 
reaped your fields, that is kept back by fraud, crieth, and 
the cry is come into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth." 
And, on the contrary, the servant is bound to use his whole 
skill and economy in managing the property of his master ; 
and if he destroy it by negligence, or feult, he ought to 
make restituuon. 

3. Oi principal and agent. 

It frequently happens that, in the transacbco of busmess, 
duties devolve upon an individual, which are to be dis- 
charged in different places at the same time. In other 
cases, in consequence of the subdivi^on of labor, he requu«s 
somethbg to be done for him, which another person can do 
better than himself. In both cases, either from necessity, 
c»' for his own conveni^ice and interest, he employs other 
men as agents. 

Agencies ato of two kinds ; Jirtt, where the principal 
simply employs another to liilfil his own (that b, die prin- 
cipal's) will. Here, the principal's will is the rule, bodi as 
to the object to be accomplished, and the manner in which, 
and the means whereby, it is to he accomplished. Sec- 
ondly. Where the principal only designates the objects to 
be accompUshed, reposmg special tmst m the skill and 
fidelity of the agent as to the means by which it is to he 
accomplished. Such I suppose to be the case m regard to 
professional assistance. 

The laws on this subject respect, fint, the relation ex- 
isting between the pnncipal and tne community ; uid, 
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atctmdiy, the retatirai existing between the principal and 
agent. 

I. The principal is bound by the acts of the agent, ivhile 
the agent is employed in the business for which the pnn- 
cipal has engaged him ; but he is responsible no liuther. 

Thus, it is known that a merchant employs a clerk to 
receive money on his account. For hb clerk's transactions 
in this part of his a^rs he b responsible ; but he would not 
be responsible, if money were paid to his porter or coach- 
man, because he does not employ them for tins purpose. 
Hence, if the cleric he unfaithml, and secrete the money, 
the merchant suffers ; if the coachman receive the money, 
and be unfaithfiil, the payer suffers. It is the merchant's 
business to employ suitable agents ; but it is the businees 
of his customers to apply to those agents only, whom he 
has Knployed. 

An important quesbon arises here, namely. When is it to 
be understood that a principal has employed an agent ? It 
b generally held that, if the principal acknowledge himself 
responsible for the acts of the agent, he b herea&r held to 
be responsible for similar acts, untH he gives notice to the 
contn^. 

II. Laws arising &om the relation subsbring between the 
principal and the agent. 

1. The laws respectmg ctmipensation are the same as 
tliose already specified, and, therefore, need not be repeated. 

2. The agent is hound to give the same care to the 
afiairs of the principal, as to hb own. He is another self, 
and should act in that capacity. The neces^ty of this rule 
b apparent fix»n the fact, that no other rule could be de- 
vised, either by which the one party would know what 
justly to demand, or the other when the demands of justice 
were fiilfilled. 

Hence, if an agent do not give all the care to the affairs 
of hb prindpai that he would do to hb own, and loss occur, 
he ought to susttun it. If a lawyer lose a cause through 
negligience, or palpable igncwance, he ought, in justice, to 
ni&r the consequences. He rec^ves fees for conducting 
the cause to the best of his abili^, and, by undertaking to 
conduct it, puts it out c^ ibe power of the client to employ^ 
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any one else. Thus, if he neglect it, and, by neglecting it, 
his client b worse off than if he had not undertaken it, be 
accepts fees for really injuring his neighbor. He ought to 
bear the loss which has occurred by his own feult. 

A question frequently arises here of considerable impor- 
tance. It is, When b he obliged to obey the instructions 
of his principal ; and when is he obliged to act without ■ 
regard to them? Although this questbn does not come 
under the right of property, it may be as well to notice it 
hwe as any where else. 

The question, I suppose, is to he answered by deciding 
to which of the above specified kinds of agencies the case 
lo be considered belongs. 

I. If it be simple agency, that b, where the agent un- 
dertakes merely to execute the will of the principd, and in 
the manner, and by the means, specified' by the principal, 
he must obey wtpHdtly, (conscience only excepted,) unless 
some bet mateiial to the fonnaticm of a judgment has come 
to light after giving the order, wbicb, if known, would have 
necessarily modified the intention of the principal. This is 
Ae law of the military service. Here, even when the 
reason (or disobedience of orders is ever so clear, and an 
agent disobeys, be does it at his own risk ; and, hence, the 
modifying fects should be obvious and explicit, in (Hder to 
justify a variatiOTi from the instructions. 

3. When the agency is of tho other kind, and the will 
of the principal is <Mi!y supposed to direct the end, while 
the means and manner are to be decided upon by the pro- 
fessional skill of the agent, I suppose that tbe agent is not 
bound to obey the directions of his principal. He is sup- 
posed to know more on the sut^ect, and to be better able 
to decide what will benefit his principal, than the principal 
' himself; and he has no right to injure another man, even 
if the other man desire it ; nor has "he a right lo lend him- 
self as an instrument by which another man, by conse- 
quence of his ignorance, shall mjure himself. Besides, 
eveiy man has a professional reputation to sustain, mi 
which his means of living depend. He has no right to 
injure this, Sw die sake of gratifying anotha-, especially 
wwn, by so gratifying die trttef, he SalX. nrin hiBsadf dm. 
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A physician has no right to give his patient drugs which 
will poiscn him, because a patient wishes it. A lawyer has 
no nght to biing a cause into court in such a manner as 
will ensure the loss of it, because hb client insists upon it. 
The professional agent is bound to conduct the business of 
his profession to the best of his ability. This b the end of 
his responsibility. If it please his client, well ; if not, the 
relation must cease, and the principal must find another 
agent, 

A representative in Congress is manifestly an agent of 
tile latter of tliese two classes. He is chosen on account 
of his supposed legislative ability. Hence, he is strictly a 
professional agent ; and, on these principles, he is under no 
sort of obligation to regard the instructions of his constitu- 
enis. He is merely bound to promote their best interests, 
but the manner of domg it b to be decided by his supericur 
skill and ability. 

But, secondly, b he bound to resign hb seat, if he difier 
irom tiiem in opinion ? Thb is a question to be decided 
by the constitution of the country under which he acts. 
Society, that b, the whole nation, have a right to form a 
government as they will ; and to choose representatives 
daring good behavior, that is, for as long a time as they 
and their representatives entertain the same views ; or, set- 
ring aside thb mode for reasons which may seem good to 
themselves, to elect them for a certain period of service. 
Now, if ihey have chosen the latter mode, they have bound 
themselves to abide by it, and have abandoned the former. 
If they elect him during pleasure, he b so elected. If they, 
on the contrary, elect him for two years, or for six years, 
he is so elected. And, so far as I can discover, here the 
question rests. It b in the power of society to alter the 
tonure of office, if they please; but, until it be altered, 
neither party can claim any thing jnare or different from 
what that tenure actually and virtually expresses. 
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I have already stated that, whatever "a man possesses, he 
- possesses exclusively of ev^ man, and of all men. He 
has a right to use his property in such a manner as will 
promote his own happiness, provided he do not interfere 
with the rights of others. But with this right, society may 
interfere, as well as iiylividuals ; and the injury is here the 
greater, inasmuch^ as it is remediless. In this world the 
individual knows of no power superior to society, and fiom 
its decisions, even when unjust, he has no appeal. A few 
suggestions on this part of the subject, will close the present 
chapter. 

I have mentioned that the individual has a right to use 
his property, innocently, as he will, exclusively of any man, 
or of ail men. It is proper to state here, that this ri^t is 
apparently modified by his becoming a member of society. 
When men form a civU society, they mutually agree to con- 
fer upon the individual certain benefits upon certain con- 
ditions. But as these benefits cannot be attained without 
incurring some expenses, as, for instance, those of courts of 
justice, Te^lation, Stc, it is just that every individual who 
enters the society, and thus enjoys these benefits, should pay 
his portion of the expense. By the very act of becoming a 
member of society, he renders himself answerable for his 
portion of that burden, without the incurring of which, society 
could not exist. He has his option, to leave society, or to 
join it. But if he join it, he must join it on the same con- 
ditions as others. He demands the benefit of laws, and of 
protection ; but he has no right to demand what other men 
have purchased, unless he will pay for it an equitable price. 

From these principles, it wJl follow, that society has a 
natural right to require every individual to contribute his 
portioa of those expenses necessary to the existence of 
society. 

Besides these, however, the members of a socie^ hare 
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die power to agree together to contribute for objects wfaicb, 
if not eseeotial to the existence, are yet important to the 
well-being of society. If they so agree, they are bound to 
fulfil ihia agreement ; for a ccmtract between the individutU 
and society, is as binding as one. between individual and 
individual. Hoice, if such an agreement be made, society 
has a right to enforce it. This, however, by no means 
decides the question of the original wisdom of any particular 
compact ; much less is it meant to be asserted, that the 
individual is bound by the acts of a majority, when that 
majority has exceeded its power. These subjects belong 
to a subsequent chapter. What is meant to be asserted 
here, is, that there may arise cases in which society may 
[igbtfiUly oblige the individual to contribute for purpoees 
which are not abioiaidy neceMtary to the exittence of 
society. 

The di&rence, which we wish to establish, is this : In 
the case of whatever is oecesBaiy to the existence of society, 
society has a natural right to oUige the individual to b«ir 
his part of the burden ; that is, it has a right over bis 

nerty to this amount, without obtaining any concession 
is part. Society has, manifestly, a right to whatever is 
neceesary to its own existence. 

Whatever, on the other hand, is not necessary to the 
existence of society, is not in the power of society, unless 
it has been conferred upon it by the will of the bdividual. 
That this is the rule, is evidwt from the necessity of the 
case. No oth^ rule could be devised, which would not 
put the properly of the individual tehoUy in the power of 
society ; or, in odier words, absolutely destroy the liberty 
of the iodividuaL 

If such be the &cta, it will follow that society has a right 
over the property of the individual, for all purposes necessa- 
ry to the existence of society ; and, secondly, m all respects 
in which the mdividual has coufetred that power, but only 
for tbe purposes 6x which it was conferred. 

And hdDce, 1. It is the duty of the individual to hold tus 

property always subject to tliese ctHiditions ; andj &a such 

purposes, freely to cootribule his portion of that expense 

tot wlucli he, in coramon with otben, is receiving tn 
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flquivalent. No one has any mwe light than another to 
receive a consideration without making a TemunoratxHi. 

2. The individual has a right to demand that no impost^ 
tions be laid upon him, unless they c«ne under the one or 
the other of these classes. 

3. -He has a right to demand, that the burdens rrf' society 
be Md upon individuals according to some equitable law. 
This law should be founded, as neaHy as possible, up(» 
the principle, that each one should pay, in proportion to 
the benefits which he receives from the piotecti(m (rf 
society.' As these benefits are either personal or pecuniary, 
and as those which are personal are equal, it would senn 
just that the variation should be in proportion to property. 

If these principles be just, it is evident that socieu^ may 
violate the right of individual piop^tyj in the following 
ways: 

1. By taking, through the means of govenunent, which 
is its agent, the Moperty of the mdividual, u^Htnirily, <x 
merdy by the will of the executive. Such ia the nature of 
the exactions in despotic govemiDents. 

2. When, by artiitraiy will, or by law, it takes the 
property of the individual for purposes, which, whe^er 
good or bad, are not necessary to the existence of society, 
when the individuals of society have not ctxis^ited that it 
be so apjfnupriated. This consent is never to be pravmed, 
except in the case of neceuary expenditures, as has been 
shown. Whenever, ihis plea cannot be made good, society 
has DO right to touch the property of the individual, unless 
it can show the constitutional provision. Were our govern- 
ment to levy a tax to build cliurches, it would aviul nothing 
to say, that churches were wanted, ot that the good of 
society demanded it ; it would be an invasicm of the right <^ 
property, until the article in the constitution could be shown, 
granting to the government power over property, fiw this 
very purpose. 

3. Society, even when the claim is just, may vi<^te the 
rights of the individual, by adopting an inequitaUe mle in 
the dbtribution of the public burdens. Every indindual 
has an equal right to employ his property unnwlested, m 
just such manner as will innocently promote his own )u^ 
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[HDesa. That is, it b to society a matter of indifierence in 
what way he employs it. Provided it be innocent, it does 
not come witlun the view of society. Hence, in (his 
respect, all modes of emohyin^ it are equal. And the 
only questicm to be coo^aered, in adjusting the appropria- 
tim, is. How much does he ask socle^ to protect ? and by 
this rule it should, as we have said beiore, be adjusted. If, 
then, besides this rule, another be adopted ; and an bdi- 
vidual be obliged, besides his pro rata propration, to bear a 
burden levied on kts particular calling, to the exemption of 
another, he has a right to complain. He is obliged to bear 
a double bimlea, and one portion of the burden is laid for 
a cause over which society professes itself to have no juris- 
dictbn. 

4. Inasmuch as the value of property depends upon the 
unrestrained use which I am allowed to make of it, for the 
pH»notion of my individual happiness, society interferes 
with the light of property, if it in any manner abridge any 
of these. One man is rendered happy by accumi2ation, 
anodier by benevolence ; one by promoting science, 
another by loomoting rehgion. Each one has a ri^t to 
use what is his own, exacuy as he pleases. And if society 
interfere, by directing the manner in which he shall appro- 
priate it, it is an act of injustice. It is as great a vidation 
of prt^rty, for instance, to interfere with the puipose of 
die in<hvidual m the approfwiation of his property for reli- 
gious purposes, as it is to enact that K farmer ^all keep but 
three cows, or a manu&cturer employ but ten woriunen. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

JUSTICE AS IT RBOPBCTS CHARACTEB. 

Chakacter is the preseot intellectual, social, and moral 
condition of an individual. It cofflprehcnds his actual 
acquisitions, his capacities, his habits, his tendencies, his 
mora] feelings, and every thing which enters into a man's 
state f(>r the present, or his poweis for attaining lo a hetier 
state in the future. 

That character, in this sense, is by &r the most impor- 
tant of all the possessions which a man can call his own, is 
too evid^t, to need discussion. It is the source of all that 
he either sufiers or enjoys here, and of all that he either 
feare or hopes for hCTeafter, 

If such he the feet, benevolence would teach us the 
obligation to do all in our power to improve the cbaracler 
of our neighbor. This is its chief c^ce. This is the great 
pncucal aim of Chiiatianity. Reciprocity merely prohibits 
the inflicticm of any injury upon the character of another. 

The reasons oi this jm^ibition are obvious. No man 
can injure his own character, without violating the laws of 
God, and also creaUng those tendencies wtuch result in 
violation of the laws of roan. He who, in any manner, 
becomes voluntarily the cause of this violation, is a partaker, 
— and, not unfrequently, the largest partaker, — in the 
guilt. As he who t^npts another to suicide is, in the sight 
of God, guil^ of murder, so he who instigates another to 
wickedness, by producing those states of imnd which neces- 
sarily lead to It, is, in the ^bt of God, held respon^ble, in 
no slight degree, for the result. 

Again, consider the motives which lead men lo bjure 
the character of each other. These are either pure mauce, 
or reckless self-gratification. 

First, malice. Some men so fiur Inutscend the ordinary 
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limits of human depravity, as to detive a truly Gend-Iike 
pleasure from allunng and seducing from the paths of 
virtue the comparatively innocent, and to esuli over the 
moral desolations which they have thus accomplished. 
" They will compass sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, they make him tenfold more the 
child of hell than thenaselves." It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that language has no terms of moral indignation that 
are capable of branding, with adequate infamy, conduct so- 
intensely vicious. It is wickedness, without excuse, and 
without palliation. Or, secondly, take the more favorable 
case. One man wishes to accomplish some purpose of 
self-gratification, to indulge his passions, to increase his 
power, or to feed his vanity ; and, he proceeds to accom- 
plish that purpose, by means of rendering another jmmortal 
and accountable moral creature degraded for ever, — a 
moral pest henceforth, on earth, and both condenmed, and 
the cause of condemnation to others, throughout eternity. 
Who has given this wretch a right to work so awful a ruin 
among God's creatures, for the graufication of a momentary 
and an unholy desire ? And will not the Judge of all, 
when he maketh inquisibon for blood, press to the lips of 
such a ^nner the bitterest dregs of the cup of trembling } 

With this, all the teaching of the sacred Scriptures is 
consonant. The most solemn maledictions in the Holy 
Scriptures are uttered against those who have been the in- 
struments of corrupting others, in the Old Testament, 
Jeroboam b signalized as a sinner of unparalleled atrocity, 
because he made Lrael to sm. In the New Testament, 
the judgment of the Pharisees has been already alluded to. 
And, again, " Whosoever shall break the least of these 
c<»nmandments, and shall teach men to, shall be called 
least in the kingdom of heaven." By compaiison with 
the preceding verse, the meaning of this passage is seen to 
be, that, as me doing and teachmg the commandments of 
God b the great proof of virtue, so the breaking them, and 
the teaching others to break tliem, is the great proof of 
vice. And, in the Revelation, where God is represented as 
taking signal vengeance upon Babylon, it is because " she 
did cornet the earth with her wickedness". 
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The moral precept on this subject, then, is bri^y this ; 
We are foAJdden, for any causej or under any pretence, <x 
in any manner, willingly to vitiate the character of another. 

This prohibition may be violated in two ways ; 

1. By weakening the moral restr^ts of men, 

2. By exciting. their evil passions. 

I. Bx WEAKENING THE MORAL BGSTRAINTS OF HEN. 

It has been already shown, that the pas^ons of men 
were intended to be restrained by conscience ; and that the 
restraining power of conscience is increased by the doc- 
trbes and motives derived from natural and revealed reli- 
gion. Whoever, therefore, m any manner, renders obtuse 
the moral sensibilities of others, or diminishes the power 
of that moral truth by which these sensibilities are rendered 
operative, inflicts peimanent injoiy upon the character of 
his fellou'-men. This also is done by all wicked example ; 
for, as we have seen before, the sight of wickedness weak- 
ens the power of conscience over us. It is done when, 
either by conversation or by writing, the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong are treated with open scorn or covert 
contempt ; by all conduct calculated to render inoperative 
the sanctions of religion, as profenity, or Sabbath breaking; 
by ridicule of the obligations of morality and reli^on, under 
the names of superstition, priestcraft, prejudices of educa- 
tion ; or, by presenting to men such views of the character 
of God as would lead them to believe that He cares very 
little about the moral actions of his creatures, but is willing 
that every one shall live as he chooses ; and that, therefore, 
the self-denials of virtue are only a form of gratuitous, 
self-inflicted torture. 

It is against this form of moral injury that the young 
need to be specially upon their guard. The moral sedu- 
cer, if he be a practised villain, corrupts the principles of 
his victim before he attempts to influence his or her prac- 
tice. It is not until the moral restraints are silently re- 
moved, and the heart left defenceless, that he presents the 
allurements of vice, and goads the passions to madness. 
His task is then easy. If he have succeeded in the first 
effi>rt, he will rarely fail in the second. Let every young 
man, especially every young woman, beware of listening 
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for a moment to any conversation, of which the object is, 
to show that the restraints of virtue are unnecessary, or to 
diminish, in aught, the reverence and obedience, which are 
due from the creature to the law of the Creator. 

II. We bjure the characters of men by excitino to 

ACTION THEIR EVIL DISPOSITIONS. 

1 . By viciously stimalating their imaginatima. No one 
is corrupt in acuon, until he nas become comipt in imagi- 
nation. And, on the other hand, he who has filled his ima^- 
nauon with conceptions of vice, and who loves to feast his 
depraved moral appetite with imaginary scenes of impurity, 
needs but tlie c^portunity to become openly abandoned. 
Hence, one of the most nefarious mean; of comipiing men, 
b to spread before them those images of pollution, by 
which they will, in secret, become familiar with sin. Such 
is the guilt of those who write, or publish, or sell, or lend, 
vicious books, under whatever name or character, and of 
those who engrave, or publish, or sell, or lend, or exhibit, 
obscene or lascivious pictures. Few instances of human 
depravity are mariced by deeper atrocity, than that of an 
author, or a publisher, who, torn literary vanity, or sordid 
fove of gain, pours forth over society a stream of moral 
pollution, either in prose or in poetry. 

And yet, there are not only men who will do this, but, 
what is worse, there are men, yes, and women, too, who, 
if the culprit have possessed talent, will commend it, and 
even weep tears of sjinpathy over the infatuated genius, 
who was so sorely persecuted by that unfeeling portion of 
the world, who would not conader talent synonymous with 
virtue, and who could not applaud the effort of that ability 
which was exerted only to multiply the victims of vice. 

2. By ministering to the appetites of others. Such is 
the relation of the power of appetite to that of conscience, 
that, where no positive allurements to vice are set before 
men, conscience will frequently retain its ascendency. 
While, on the other hand, if allurement be added to the 
power trf" appetite, reason and conscience prove a barrier 
too feeble to resist their combined and vicious tendency. 
Hence, he who presents the allurements of vice before 
odiet^, who procures and sets before them the means of 
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vidous gratification, is, in a great degree, responsible for the 
mischief which he produces. Violations of this law occur 
in most cases of immoral traffic, as in the sale and manu- 
facture of iotosicating Uquors, the sale of opium to the 
Chioese, &cc. Under the same class, is also comprehended 
the case of female prosdtuUon. 

3. £y tmn^ others to minister to our vidous i^petilet. 
We cannot use others as ministers to our vices, without ren- 
denag them corrupt, and frequently inflicUng an incurable 
wound upon their moral nature. For the sake of a base 
and wicked momentary gratificatbn, the vicious man will- 
ingly ruins for ever an immortal being, who was, but for 
him, innocent ; and, yet more, not unfrequently considers 
this ruin a matter of tnumph. Such is the case in seduc- 
tion and adultery, and, in a modified degree, m all manner 
of lewdness and prc^gacy. 

4. By cherUhtng the evU pasnmts of men. By pas- 
raon, in distinction bam appetite, I mean the spiritual in 
opposition to the corporeal desires. It fi^quently happens, 
that we wish to influence men, who cumot be moved by 
an appeal to th^ reason or conscience, but who can be 
easily moved by an appeal to their ambition, their avarice, 
their par^ zeal, their pride, or their vanity. An acquaint- 
ance with these peculianties of individuals, is fi«quentty 
called, imdentanaat^ human nature, hnotoing the weak 
lidei of men, and is, by many persons, conadered the 
grand means hr great and masteiiy efiect. But he can 
have but little practical acquaintance mth a conscience 
void of o&nce, who does not instinctively feel that such 
conduct is unjust, mean and despicable. It is accomplish- 
ing our purposes, by means of the miHvl degradation of 
him of whom we profess to be the fiiends. It is mani- 
fesdy d(Hng a man a greater miury that ^mply to rob him. 
If we stole his money, he would be injured only by being 
made pocver. If we procure his services or his money in 
this manner, we also make him poorer; and we besides 
cultivate those evil dispositions, which already expose him 
to sharpers ; and also render him m(x« odious to the God 
before whom he must shortly stand. 

fi<x do the ordinaiy excuses mi this subject avail. It may 
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be said, men would not give to benevolent objects, but 
from these motives. Suppose it true. What if they did 
not ? They would be as well off, morally, as they are now. 
A man is no better, after having refiised from avatice^ who, 
at length, gives from vanity. His avarice is no better, and 
his vanity is even worse. It may be said, the cause of 
benevolence could not be sustained without iL Then, I 
say, let the cause of benevolence perish. God never meant 
one irariy of his creatures to be relieved, by our inflicting 
raonu injury upon another. If there be no other way of sus- 
taining benevolence, God did not mean that benevolence 
should be sustained. But it is not so. The appeal to men's 
better feelings is the proper appeal to be made to men. It 
will, when properly made, generally succeed ; and if it do 
not, our responsibility is at an end. 

I cannot leave this subject, witliout urging It upon those 
who are engaged in promoting the objects of benevolent as- 
sociauons. It seems to me, that no man has a right to 
present any other than an innocent motive, to urge his 
fellow-men to action. Motives derived from party zeal, 
from personal vanity, from love of applause, however 
covertly insinuated, are not of this character. If a man. by 
esciting such feelings, sold me a horse at twice its value, 
he would be a sharper. If he excite me to give from the 
same motives, the action partakes of the same character. 
The cause of benevolence is holy : it is the cause of God, 
It needs not human ciiicanery to approve it to the human 
heart. Let him who advocates it, therefore, go forth strong 
in the strength of Him whose cause he advocates. Let him 
rest his cause upon its own merits, and leave every man's - 
conscience to decide whether or not he will enlist himself 
in its support. And, besides, were men conscientiously to 
confine themselves to the merits of their cause, they would 
much more carefiiUy weigh their undertakings, before they 
attempted to enlist others in support of them. Much of that 
fanaticism, which withers the moral sympathies of man, 
would thus be checked at the outset. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

OF JUSTICE AS IT KERFECTS REFUTATION. 

It has been already remarked, that every man is, by the 
laws of his Creator, entitled to the physical results of his 
labor ; that is, to those results which arise fixxn the operation 
of those laws of cause and efiect, which govern the material 
on which he operates. Thus, if a man feim several trees 
into a house, the result of this labor, supposing the materials 
and time to be his own, are his own also. Thus, again, if 
a man study diligently, the amount of knowledge which he 
gains is at lus own disposal ; and he is at Uberty, mnocently, 
to use it as he will. And, in general, if a man be indus- 
trious, the immediate results of industry are his, and no one 
has any right to interfere with them. 

But these are not the only results. There are others, 
springing firxn those laws of cause and efiect, which govern 
the opinions and actions of men ttiwards each other, which 
are frequently of as great importance lo the individual, as 
the physical results. Thus, )f a man have built a house, - 
the house is hb. But, if he have done it well, there arises, 
in the minds of m^i, a certain opinion of his ^11, and a 
regnid towards him on account oi it, which may be of more 
value to him than even the house itself ; for it may be the 
foundation of great subsequent good (brtune. TTie indus- 
trious student is entitled, not merely to the use of that 
knowledge which he has acquired, but also to the esteem 
which the possession of that knowledge gives him among 
men. Now, these secondary and indirect results, though 
they may lyiow odier laws of cause and effect, are yet as 
truly effects of the original cause, that is, of the character 
and actions of the man himself, and they as truly belong to 
him, as the primary and direct results of which We have 
bef(»c spoken. And, hence, to diminish the esteem in 
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which a man is held by his fellows, to detract from the 
reputation which he has thus acquired, is as great a violation 
of justice, nay, it may be a ^ greater violation of justice, 
than robbing bini ofmoney. It has, moreover, the additiooal 
aggravation of conferring no benefit upoD the aggressor, 
beyond that of the g;rat£catioii of a base and malignant 
passion. 

But, it may be said, the man has a reputation greater 
than he deserves, or a reputation for that which he does 
not deserve. Have I not a right to diminish it to its true 
level ? 

We answer, The objection jwoceeds upon the concession 
that the man has a r^utatum. TTiat is, men have such or 
such an opmion concemmg him. Now, the rule of prop- 
erty, formerly menOoned, applies here. If a man be ui 
possession of property, though unjustly in possessbn, this 
gives to no one a right to seize upon that property for him- 
self, or to seize it and destroy it, unless he can, himself, 
diow a better title. The very fact of possession bars every 
other claimant, except that claimant whom the present pos- 
sessor has de&auded. So, in tliiscase,if thisreputabon injures 
tlie reputation of another, the other has a right to set forth 
his own claims ; and any one else has a right, when pi^ompt- 
ed by a desire of doing justice to the tTyured, to slate the 
facts as they are ; but where this element of desire to do 
justice does not enter, no man has a right to diminish the 
esteem in which another is held, snmfdy because he maj/ 
believe the other to have more than he deserves. 

The moral rule, on this subject, I suppose to be this : 
We are forbidden to utter any thing which will be injurious 
to the reputation of another, except for adequate cause. I 
say, for adequate caute, because occasacms may occur, in 
which It is as much our duty to speak, as it is at other times 
our duty to be silent. The consideration of these cases will 
be a subsequent concern. The precept, thus understood, 
applies to the cases in which we speak either from no tuf 
jiaeni motive, or from a bad moiwe. It is merely an ex- 
tension of the great principle of the law of reciprocity, which 
ccnnmands us to have the same simple desire that every 
Other nHui should eujoy, uiunolested, the esteem in wMcb 
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be is held by men, that we have to enjoy, unmolested, ths 
same possession ourselves. 

I do not here consider the cases m which we utter, 
either wilfully or thoughtlessly, inyinoas fakekood respecting 
another. In these cases, the guilt of lying is superadded 
to that of slander. I merely here consider slander by itself; 
it being understood that, when what is asserted is false, it 
involves the sin of lybg, besides the violation of the law of 
reciprocity, which we are here endeavoring to enforce. 

The precept Includes several specificaUons. Some of 
them it may be important to enumerate. 

1. It prohibits us fixxn giving publicity to the bad actions 
of men, witlioul cause. The guilt here consists in caiue- 
lessli/ giving pubUdty. Of course, it does not mclude' 
those cases in which the man himself gives publicity to his 
own bad actions. He has himself diminished hb reputation, 
and his act becomes a part of public indiscriminate infor- 
mation. We are at liberty to mention this, like any other 
&ct, when the mention of it is demanded ; but not to do it 
for the sake of injuring him. So, whenever liis bad actions 
are made known by the providence of God, it comes under 
the same rule. Thus, I may know that a man has acted 
dishonestly, Thb alone does not give me hberty to speak 
of it. But, if his dishonesty have been proved before a court 
of justice, it tlien becomes really a part of his reputation, 
and I am at liberty to speak of it in the same manner as of 
any other fact. Yet even here, if 1 speak of it with pleas- 
ure, or with a desire of injury, 1 commit sin. 

Some of die reasons for this rule, are the following : 

1. The very act itself is injurious to the slanderer's own 
moral character, and to that of him who lends himself to be 
bis auditor. Familiarity with wrong diminishes our abhor- 
rence of it. The contemplation of it m others fosters the 
spirit of envy and uocharitahleness, and leads us, in the end, 
to exult in, ratlier than sorrow over, the faults of otheis. 

2. In the present imperfect state, where every individual, 
being fallible, must iail scwnewhere, if every one were at lib- 
erty to speak of all the wrong and all the imperfection of every 
one wbcrni he knew, society would soon becc»ne intolerable, 
from the festering of tuuversal ill-will. . What woidd b&> 
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totoB of fiunilies, of frietubtups, of communities, if parenU 
and ctoldren, husbands and wives, acquainbuices, nelgbbora, 
Soii citiziens, should proclaim every failing which they knew 
w heard of, respectmg each odier } Now, there can no 
medium be established between telling every thing, and 
forbidding every thing to be told which is told without 
adequate cause. 

• 3. We may judge of the justice of the rule, by applying 
k to ourselves. We despise the man who, either thought- 
lessly or maliciously, proclaims what he considers, either 
justly or unjustly, our &ilii^. Now, what can be tmre 
unjust or rocfte despic^e, than to do that winch our own 
CfHiscieace testiQes to be unjust and desjHcable in others ? 

II. The same law fbibiijs us to utter general conclusions 
respecting the charactera of men, drawn from particular 
bad aclioas wHch they may have comnutted. This is 
manifest injustice, and it includes, frequently, lying as well 
as slander. A smgle ac^oa is rarely decisive of charaotet,) 
even in respect to that department (d" character to which it 
bdongB. A single illiberat action does not pove a man to be 
eovetous, any more than a ^n^e act of chanty proves him to 
be benevdent. How uniust, tbea, mist it be, to proclaim 
^a man destitute of a whole dass of virtues, because of one 
bilure in virtue 1 How much more ui^ust, on account of 
one faidt, to deny him all claiiD to any virtue whatsoever ! 
Yet such b frequently the very object of calumny. And, 
in general, tins form of vice is added to that just noticed. 
Men first, in violation of the law f^ reciprocity, make pubUc 
the evil acticHis<^ others; anddien, with amalignaitt power 
of generalization, jwxeed lo deny their daims, not only to 
a whole class erf" virtues, but, iMt imficquentiy, to all virtue 
whatsoever. The reasons, in this case, are similar to those 
just mentioned. 

III. We are forlndden to ptdge, that is, to assi^ un- 
necessarily bad motives to the actions of roeo. I say un- 
secessarily, for some actios we in their natire such, that 
to jmtsiune a good motive b impossible. 

This nde would teach ns, frst, Kt fvesame i» uDwordrf 
motive, when the action b suacmtible of an iiiBoc«it one. 
And, seccndly, never to aacnbe to aa actioa which w* 
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confess to be good, any otlier motive than that from which 
it professes to proceed. 

This is the rule by which we are bound to be governed 
in our own private opinions of men. And if, mxa any 
circumstances, we are led to entertain any doubts of the 
motives of men, we are bound lo retain these doubts within 
our own bosoms, unless we are obliged, for some sufficient 
reason, to disclose them. But if we are obliged to adopt 
this rule respecting <mr own opinions of otben, by how 
much more are we obliged to adopt it in the publication of 
our opinions ! If we are not allowed, unnecessarily, to 
suppose an unworthy motive, by how much less are we 
allowed to circulate it, and thus render it universally sup- 
posed ! " Charity thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity." 

The reasons lor this nile are obvious : 

1 . The motives of men, unless rendered evident by their 
actions, can be known to God alone. They are, ewdendy, 
out of the reach of man. In assigning motives. unnecessa- 
rily, we therefore undertake to assert as fact, what we at 
the outset confess that we have not the means of knowing 
to be such ; which is, in itself, falsehood : and we do all 
this fcMT the sake of gratifying a contemptible vanity, or a 
wicked envy ; or, what b scarcely less reprehensible, frran 
a thoughtless love of talking. 

2. There is no offence by which we are excited to a 
livelier or nH»^ just indignation, than by the misinterpreta- 
tion of OUT own motives. This quick sensitiveness in our- 
selves, should admonish us of the guilt which we incur, 
when we traduce the motives of others. 

IV. By the same rule, we are forbidden to lessen the 
estimation in which others are held, by ridicule, mimiciy, 
or by any means by which tltey are brought into contempt. 
No man can be greatly respected by those to whom he is 
the frequent subject of laughter. It is but a very imperfect 
excuse for conduct of this sort, to plead that we do not 
mean an-y harm. What do we mean ? Surely, reasonable 
beings should be prepared to answer this question. Were 
the witty calumniattH' to stand concealed, and hear himself 
made the subject of remariis precisely similar to those in 
which be indulges respecting odiers, be would bare a vei; 
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definite conceptjon of what others mean. Let him, then, 
cairr the lesson home (o his own bosom. , 

Nof is this evil the less for the veil under which i( is 
frequently and hypocritically hidden. Men and women 
propagate slander under the cover of secrecy, supposing 
that, by utteiing it under -this injunction, the guilt is of 
course removed. But it is not so. The simple question 
b this : Does my duty either to God or to man require me 
to publish this, which will injure another ? If it do, publish 
it wherever that duty requires, and do it fearlessly. If it 
do not, it is just as great guilt to publish it to one as to 
another. We are bound, in all such cases, to ask ourselves 
the question, Am I under obligation to tell this fact to this 
person ? If not, 1 am under the contrary obUgation to be 
silent. And still more. This injunction of secrecy is gen- 
erally nothing better than the mere dictate of cowardice. 
We wish to gratify our love of detraction, but are alraid of 
the consequences to ourselves. We therefore conveise 
imder this injuncdon, that the mjuiy to another may be 
with impunity to ourselves. And hence it is, that in this 
manner the vUest and most injunous calumnies are generally 
circulated. 

And, lastly, if all this be so, it will be readily seen that 
a very large portion of the ordinary conversation of persons, 
even in many respects estimable, is far from being inno- 
cent. How very common is personal character, in all its 
length and breadth, the matter of common conveisatioa ! 
And in this discussion, men seem to ibrget that they are 
under any other law than that which is administered by a 
judge and jury. How conunooly are cbaracters dissected, 
with apparaidy the only object of displaying the power 
of malignant acumen possessed by the operator, as Uiough 
another's reputation were made for no other purpose tt^ 
die gratification of the meanest and most unlovely attributes 
of the human heart 1 Well may we say, with the apostle 
James, " If any nian offend not nt tfonJ, the same is a 
perfect man, able to bridle the whole body." Well may 
we tremble before the declaration of the blessed Savior: 
" Fot every idle word that men speak, they shall give an ' 
account in Ibe day of judgment." 
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The following extract &om Bishop Wilsoa, (Mi this sub- 
ject, breathes the spirit of true Chiistiim philanthropy : " It 
IS too true, that some evil passion or other, and to gratify 
our comiption, is the aim of most conversations. We love 
to speak of past troubles; hatred and ill-will make us take 
pleasure in relating the evil actions of our eneimes. We 
compaie, with soiite degtee of pride, the advantages which 
we have over others. We recount, with too sensible a 
pleasure, the worldly happiness which we enjoy. This 
strengthens our passions, and increases our corruptioD. 
God grant that I may watch against a weakness that has 
such evil consequences ! May I never hear, and never 
repeat with pleasure, such things as may dishmor God, hurt 
my own character, or injure my neighbor !" — Buhop Wil- 
9on's Satra Privata. 

The precepts of the Scriptures, on this subject, are 
numetous and explicit. It will be necessary here to refer 
(mly to a few, for the sake of illustrating their general ten- 
dency : " Judge not, that ye be not judged : for with what 
judgmait ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ?" 
Matthew vti, 1 — 5. "Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
clamor, and evil-speaking, be put away from you." i£pAc- 
timu iv, 31. " Speak evil of no man." T^lus ui, 2. " He 
that will love life, and see good days, lei him refrain his 
tongue from evil," 1 Peter iii, 10. 

See also Jamet, tliu^ cliapter, br a graphic delineation 
of the miseries produced by tfie unlicensed use of the 
tongue. 

Secondlj/. I have thus tax considered the eases in which . 
tUertce, respecting the evil actions of others, b our duty. 
It is our duty, when we have no just catne, either for 
speaking at all, or ibr speaking to the particniar persoD 
whran we address. But where there is a sufficient cause, 
we are under an equally imperative oUigation to speak, 
wherever and whenever that cause shall demand it. The 
common fault of men is, that they speak when they sbould 
be silent} and are silent only when Uiey sbould q^<adc~ 
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The pl^n distinction, in this case, is the foUowing : We 
are forbidden, causelessly, to injure another, even if he have 
done wrong. Yet, whenever jusiice can be done, or inno- 
cence protected, in no other manner than by a course which 
must injure him, we are under no such prohibition. No 
man has a right to expect to do wrong witli impunity ; 
much less has he a right to expect that, in wder to shield 
him from the just consequences of his actions, injustice 
should be done to othera, or that other men shall, by silence, 
deliver up the innocent and unwary into his power. 

The principle by which we are lo test our own motives, 
in spealang of that which may harm others, is thb : When 
we utter any thing which will harm another, and we do it 
either without cause, or with pleasure, or thoughtlessly, we 
are guilty of calumny. When wc do it with j)ain and sor- 
row/or the offender, and from the sincere motive of protect- 
ing the inm>cent, of promoting the ends of public justice, or 
for the good of the offender himself, and speak of it only to 
such persons, and in such manner, as is consistent with tliese 
ends, we may speak of the evil actions of others, and yet 
be wholly inn(>cent of calumny. 

We are therefore bound to speak of the faults of others, 

1. To promote the ends of public justice. He who con- 
ceals a crime against society, renders himself a party to 
the offence. We are bound here, not merely to speak of 
it, but also to speak of it to the proper civil oflicer, in 
order Ibat it may be brought to trial and punishment. The 
ordinary prejudice against informing is unwise and immoral. 
He who, from proper motives, informs against crime, per- 
forms an act as honorable as that of the judge who tries the 
cause, or of the juror who returns the verdict. That this 
may be d(me from improper motives, alters not the case, 
A judge may hold his office for the love of money, but this 
does not make the office despicable. 

3. To protect the iimoceni. When we are possessed 
of a knowledge of certmn fects in a man's history, which, 
if known to a third person, would protect him itom im- 
portant injury, it may frequently be our duty to put that 
person on his guard. IT A knows that B, under the pre- 
fetice of relijpcm, b iqanuatmg himself into the good ojnit- 

i;,,, -alb; Cockle 
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ion of C, for the purpose of gaining control over hk prop- 
erty, A b bound to put C upon his guard. If I know 
that a man who is already married, is paying his addresses 
to a lady in another country, I am bound to give her the 
infoimation. So, if I know of a plan laid for the purpose 
of seduction, I am bound lo make use of that knowledge 
to defeat it. All that is required here, is, that I know 
what 1 assert to be fact ; and that 1 use it simply for the 
purposes specified. 

3. For the good of ike offender Mnuelf. When we 
know of the cnmes of another, and there is some person 
— for instance, a parent, a guardian, or instructor — who 
might, by control or advice, be the means of the offender's 
reformation, it is our duty to give the necessary informaticm. 
It is frequently the greatest kindness that we can manifest 
to both parties. Were it more commonly practised, the 
allurements to sin would be much less attractive, and the 
hope of success in correcting the evil habits of the young, 
much more encouraging. No wicked person has a right 
to' expect that the community will keep his conduct a 
secret Irom those who have a right specially to be infonned 
of it. He who does so is partaker b the guilt. 

4. Though we may not be at liberty to make public the 
evil actions of another, yet no obligation exists to conceal 
his fault by maintaining towards him our former habits of 
intimacy. If we know him to be unworthy of our conS- 
dence or acquaintance, we have no right to act a lie, by 
conducting towards him, in public or in private, as though 
hewere worthy ofh. By associatmg with a man, we give 
to the public an assurance, that we know of nothing lo 
rraider him unworthy of our association. If we falsify 
this assurance, we are guilty of deception, and of a decep- 
tion by which we benefit the wicked at the expense of 
the innocent, and, so far as our example can do it, place 
the latter in tlie power of the fmsaei. And still more, if 
we associate, on terms of voluntary intimacy, with persons 
of known bad character, we virtually declare that sticb 
offences constitute no reason why the persons in question 
are not good enough associates for us. We thus virtually 
bectxne the patrons of their crime. 
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S. From what has been remarked, we see what is the 
nature of an historian's duty. He has to do with facts 
which the individuals themselves have made public, or 
which have been made public by the providence <^ God. 
He records what has already been made known. What 
has not been made known, therefore, ccMnes not within 
bb province ; but whatev^* has been made Imown, comes 
properly withm it. This latter he is bound to use, without 
dther fear, &vor or affection. If, fiom party zeal or secta- 
rian bigotry, or individual partiality, he exaggerate, or con- 
ceal, or misrepresent, if he " aught extenuate, or set down 
aught in malu;e," be b guilty of calumny of the most in- 
excusable character. It is calumny perpetrated deliber- 
ately, under the guise of impartiality, and perpetrated in a 
form intended to give it the widest publicity and the most 
permanent duration. 

These remarics have had respect, principally, to the pub- 
lication of injurious truth or falsehood, by conversation. 
But it will be immediately seen that they apply, with addj- 
tionnl force, to the publication pi whatever is injurious 
6y the press. If it be wrong to injure my neighbor s rep- 
utation within the linuted circle of my acquaintance, how 
much more wrong must it be to injure it throughout a 
nation ! If it be, by universal acknowledgment, mean, to 
underrate the talents or vilify the character of a personal 
rival, how much more so, that of a political opponent I 
If it would be degrading in me to do it myself, by how 
much is it less degrading to cause it to be done by others, 
and to honor or dishonor with my confidence, and reward 
with political distinction, those who do it ? Because a 
man is a political opponent, does he cease to be a creature 
of God ; and do we cease to be under obligations to obey 
the law of God m respect to him ? or rather, I might ask, 
do men think that political collisbns banish the Deity from 
the throne of the univeree ? Nor do these remarics apply 
to polidcal dissensions alone. The .conductor of a public 
press possesses no greater privileges than any other man, 
nor has he any more right than any other man, to use, or 
su^r to be used, his press, for the sake of gratifying per- 
gonal pique, or avenging individual wrong, or holdmg up 
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individuals, without trial, to public scom. Crime agajnst 
society is to be punished by society, and by society alone ; 
and he who conducts a pubhc press has no more right, 
because he has the physical power, to infiict pain, than any 
other individual. If one man may do it because he has a 
' press, another may do it because he has muscular strength ; 
and thus, the government of society is brought to an end. 
P4or has he even a nght to pubhsh cases of individual vice, 
unless the providence of God has made them puhbc before. 
Willie they are out of sight of the pubUc, they are out of 
his sight, unless he can show that he has been specially 
appointed to perform this service, 
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CLASS FIRST. 



DUTIES TO HEN, A3 MEN. 



EvEBY individual, by necessity, stands in most important 
relations, both to the past and to the fijture. Without a 
knowledge of what has been, and of what, so ^ as Us 
fellow^nen are ctmcemed, will be, he can fmm no deci^on 
in regard to the present. But this knowledge could never 
be attained, unless his eonsutution were made to cor- 
respond widi his circumstances. It has, therefore, been 
made to correspond. There is, on the one hand, in 
men, a sOong a priori disposition to tell the truth ; and it 
controls them, unless some other motive interpose ; and 
there is, on the other hand, a disposition to believe what 
is lold, unless some counteracting motive is supposed to 
operate. 

Veracity has respect to the past and pbesent, oi to 
the Tovuax. We ^lall consider them separately. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

VEEACITT AS IT EESPECTB THE PAST AND PRESENT. 

Veracitt, in this sense, always has respect to a fact ; 
that is, to something done, or to something which we be- 
lieve to be domg. 

Moral truth consists in our intention to convey to another, 
to the best of our ability, the conception of a feet, exactly 
as it esists in our own minds. 

Physical truth consists in conveying to another the con- 
ception of a fact, precisely as it actually exists, or existed. 

These two, it is evident, do not always coincide. 

I may innocently have obt^ed an incorrect conception 
of a fact myself, and yet may intend to convey it to another 
precisely as it exists in my own mind. Here, then, is a 
moral truth, but a. physical untmlh. 

Or, again, I may have a correct conception of a fact, 
supposing it to be an mccffrect one, but may convey it to 
another, with the intention to deceive. Here, then, is a 
moral falsehood, aUd a physical truth. Pure truth is CMn- 
municated, only, when I have a correct conception of a 
fact, and communicate it, intentionally, to another, precisely 
as it exbts in my own mind. 

The law on this subject demands, that, when we profess 
to convey a fact to another, we, to the best of our ability, 
convey to him the impression which exists in our own 
minds. This implies, first, that we convey the impression 
which exists, and not another ; and, secondly, that we con- 
vey that im^H^ssion, without diminuUon or exaggeration. 
In other words, we are obliged, in the language of iuiispni* 
dence, to tell the truth, the whole tnidi, and nothing but 
the truth. 

This law, therefore, forbids, — 

1. 3^ uaeraitce, at tntth, of what toe Tcnow to be fake. 
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I say the utterance <a truth, for we sometimes imagine 
cases, for die sake of illustration, as in parables or fictitious 
writing, where it is known beforehand, that we merely 
address the imagination. Since we utter it as fiction, and 
do not wish it to be believed, there is no falsehood if it be 
not true. 

2. Uttering as truth, what we do not know to be true. 
Many things which men assert they cannot know to be 
true ; such, for instance, are, in many cases, our views of 
tlie motives of others. There are many other things which 
may be probable, and we may be convinced that th^ are 
so, but of which we cannot arrive at the certainty. There 
are other things which are merely matters of opinion, con- 
cerning which eveiy several man may hold a different 
opinion. Now, in any such case, to utter as truth what we 
cannot know, or have not known to be truth, is talsehood. 
If a man utter any thing as truth, he assumes the responsi- 
bility of ascerttuning it to be so. If he, who makes the 
assertion, be not responsible, wliere shall the responsibility 
rest ? And, if any man may utter what he chooses, under 
no responsibility, tliere is the end of all credibility. 

But, it will be said, are wo never to utter any thing 
which we do not know to be true ? I answer : we are 
never to utter as truth what we do not know to be irve. 
Whatever is a matter of probability we may utter as a mat- 
ter of probability ; whatever is a matter of opinion, we may 
state as a matter of opinion. If we convey to another a 
conception as true, of which we have only the impression 
of probability, we convey a different conception fiom Aat 
which exists in our own minds, and of course we do, in 
fact, speak falsely. 

3. UtleriTig what may be true in fact, but uttering it m 
auck a manner, as to convey a faUe impression to the 
hearers. 

As, a. By exaggerating some or all of the circumstances 
attendant upon the lacts. 

b. By extetautth^ some or all of the circumstances at- 
tendant upon the facts. 

C. By exaggerating some, and extenuating others. 

d. By stating the fiicts just as they existed, but so aiv 
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rangk^ them as to leave a false imjwessHHi upon the hearer. 
As, for instance, I might say, A entered B's room, and left 
it at ten o'clock ; within five minutes after he left it, B dis- 
covered that his watch had been stoleo. Now, although I 
do not say that A stde B's watch, yet, if I intentionally so 
arrange and connect these facts as to leave a false impres- 
sion upon the mind of the hearer, I am guilty of falsehood. 
This is a crime to which pleaders and partial historians, and 
all prejudiced narrators, are specially hable. 

4. As the crime, here considered, consists in making a 
false impression, with intention to deceive ; the same effect 
may be [woduced by the tones of the voice, a look of the 
eye, a motion of the head, or any tiling by which the mind ■ 
of another may be influenced. The same rule, therefore, 
applies to impressions made in this manner, as to those 
niade by words. 

6. As this rule applies to our btercourse with men as 
uitelligent agents, it applies to our intercourse with men 
under all the possible relations of life. Thus, it forbids 
jHtrents to lie to children, and children to lie to parents ; 
mstructors to pupils, and pupils to instructors ; the old to 
the young, and the young to the old ; attorneys lo jurors, 
and jurors to attcmeys; buyers to sellers, and sellers to 
buyers. That is, the obUgation is universal, and cannot be 
annulled, by any of the complicated relations in which men 
stand to each other. 

Nor can it be varied, by the considerations, often intro- 
duced, that the person with whom we are conversing has 
no right to know the truth. This is a sufficient reason why 
we should not tell the truth, but it is no reason why we 
should tell a falsehood. Under such circumstances, we are 
at liberty to refiise to reveal any thing, but we are not at 
liberty U> utter what is false. 

The reason for this, is the following : The obligation to ve- 
racity does not depend upon the right of the inquirer to know 
the truth. Did our obligation depend upon this, it would 
vary with every peison with whom we conversed ; and, in 
every case before speaking, we should be at liberty to 
measure the extent of our neighbor's right, and to tell him 
truth OT falsehood accordingly. And, inasmuch as the 
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persoD whom we address, would never know at what rate 
we estimated his right ; do one would know how much to 
believe, any more than we should know how much truth 
we were under obligation to tell. This would at once de- 
stroy every (AligaUon to veracity. On the contrary, inas- 
much' as we are under obligation to utter nothing but the 
truth in consequence of our relations to God, this obligation 
is never afieCted by any of the circumstances under which 
we are called upon to testify. Let no one, therefore, 
excuse himself, on the ground that he tells only innocent 
lies. It cannot be innocent to do that which God has for- 
bidden. " Lie not one to another, brethren, seeing ye have 
put off the old man with hb deeds." 

That obedience to this law is demanded by the will of 
God, is manifest fr<Hn several considerations : 

1. We are created with a disposition to speak what is 
true, and also to bdieve what is spoken. The fact that we 
are thus constituted, conveys to us an intimation that the 
Creator wills us to obey this constitution. The intentioD 
is as evident as that which is manifested in creating the eye 
for light, and light for the eye. 

9. We are created with a moral constitution, by whicb 
(unless our moral susceptibilitv shall have been destroyed) 
we suffer pain whenever we violate this law, and by which 
also we receive pleasure whenevef, under circumstwices 
which utge to the contrary, we steadfastly obey it. 

3, We are so constituted that obedienc* to the law of 
veracity is absolutely necessary to our happiness. Were 
we to lose father our feeling of obligation to tell the tnith, 
or our (Uspo^tion to receive as truth whatever is told to us, 
there would at otice be an end to all science and all knowl- 
edge, beyuod diat «4iich every man had obtained by his 
own perscHial observaUcm and experience. No man could 
profit l^ the discoveries of lus contemporaries, much less by 
the discoveries of those men who have gone before him. 
Language would be usele^, and we should be but little re- 
moved from the brutes. Every one must be aware, upcm 
the slightest reflection, that a community of entve liars could 
not exist in a state c^ society. The e^cts of such a course 
24* 
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of conduct unx) the whole, show us what is the will of God 
in the indmdual case. 

4. The will of God is abundantly made known to us id 
the holy Scnptures. I subjoin a few examples : 

" Thou shall not bear wise witness ag^ist ihey neigh- 
bor." Ex. XX, 16. " Lying Ups are an abominauon to 
the Lord." Prov. v'l, 16. " Keep tliy tongue from evil, 
and thy lips that they speak no guile." Psalm xxxiv, 13. 
Those that speak lies are called children of the devil, that 
is, followers, imitators of tlie actions of llie devil. John viii, 
44, See also tlie cases of Ananias and Sapphira, and of 
Gehazi. Ads v, and 2 Kin^s v, 20— 27. "AU liars 
shall have their portion in the lake that bumeth with 6re 
and brimstone." jRen. xxi, 8. " There shall in no wise 
enter therein (into heaven) any tiling that maketh a lie." 
Snd, verse 27. 

From what has been said, the importance of strict ad- 
herence to veracity is too evident to need further remarit. 
I will, however, add, that the evil of falsehood in small 
matters, in lies txAd to amuse, in petty exaggerations, and 
in complimentary discourse, is not by anj^ means duly esti- 
mated. Let it be always borne in mind, that he who 
knowingly utters what is false, tells a lie ; and a lie, whether 
white, or of any other color, is a violation of the command 
of that God by whom we must be judged. And let us also 
remember that tliere is no vice which, more easily than tins, 
stultifies a man's conscience. He who tells lies frequently, 
will soon become an habitual liar ; and an habitual liar will 
soon lose the power of readily distingubhing between the 
conceptions of he ima^natioD and the recollections of his 
memory. I have known a few persons, who seemed to 
have arrived at this most deplorable moral condition. Let 
every (Hie, therefore, betvare of even the most distant a[)- 
proaches to this detestable vice. A volume might easily be 
written on the misery and loss of character which have 
grown out of a single lie ; and another volume of illustra- 
tious of the moral power which men have gained by means 
of no other prominent attribute tlian that of bold, un^uinking 
▼eracity 
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If lying be thus pernicious to ourselves, how wicked must 
it be to teach it, or specially to require il of others ! What 
shall we say, then, of parents, who, to accomplish a mo- 
mentaiy purpose, will not hesitate to utter to a child tlie 
most flagitious falsehoods ? Or what shall we say of those 
heads of femilies, who dkect their children or servants de- 
liberately to declare that they are not at home, while they 
are quietly sitting in their parlor or their study ? What 
right has any one, for the purpose of securing a momentary 
convenience, or avoiding a petty annoyance, to injure for 
ever the moral sentiments of another ? How can such a 
man or wtnnan expect to hear the truth fiom those whom 
they have deliberately taught to lie ? The expectation is 
absurd ; and the result will show that such persons, in the 
end, drink abundantly of the cup which they themselves 
have mingled. Before any man is tempted to lie, let him 
remember that God governs this universe on the principles 
of veracity, and that the wbde constitution of thmgs is so 
arranged as to vindicate truth, and to expose faisiehood. 
Hence, the first lie always requires a multitude of lies to 
conceal it ; each one of which plunges the crimuial into 
more inextricable embarrassment ; and, at last, all of them 
will combine to cover him with shame. The mcotuienienea 
of truth, aside &om the question of guilt and innocence, are 
infinitely less than the mcoiweniejices of falsehood. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

VERACITY IN BBBPECT TO THE FUTURE. 

The future is, within sorne conditicms, subject to our 
power. We may, therefore, place ourselves under moral 
obligations to act, within those conditions, in a particular 
manner. When we make a promise, we voluntarily place 
ourselves under such a moral obligation. The law of ve- 
racity obliges us to fiilfil it. 

This part of the subject iocludes pr&mUes and contractt. 

I. OfpROUSES. 

In every promise, two things are to be conndered : the 
mtention and the abhgatien, 

1. The intention. The law of veracity, in this respect, 
demands that we convey to tbe promisee the intention as it 
exists in our own minds. When we miona another that 
we in^entf to do a service for him to-morrow, we have no 
mwe right to lie about this inlention than about any other 
matter. 

2. The ohUgatian. The law of veraeaty obliges us to 
fulfil the intention just as we made it known. In other 
words, we are under obligation to satisfy, precisely, the es- 
pectation which we vt^untarily excited. The rule of 
Dr. Paley is as follows : " A promise is bindmg in the sense 
in which the promiser supposed tlie pKHnisee to receive it." 

The modes in which j^Dmises may be violated, and the 
reasons for believing the obligation to fiilfil promises to be 
enlbrced by the law of God, are so similar to those men- 
tioned in the iwece*ng chapter, that I will not repeat 
them. 

I therefore proceed to connder in what cases pmnises 
are not binding. The following are, I think, among tbv 
roost important : 

PtCKDises are not binding, — 
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1. When the performance is impossible. We cannot be 
under obligation to do what is pfainly out of our power. 
The niofd^ character of such a promise, will, bowevCT, vary 
^th the circumstances under which the promise was made. 
If I knew nothing of the impossibility, and honestly ex- 
pressed an intention which I designed to flilfil, I am, at the 
bar of conscience, acquitted. The providence of God has 
interfered with my intention, and I am not to blame. If, 
on the other hand, I knew of the impossibility, I have vio- 
lated the law of veracity. I expressed an intention which 
1 did not mean to iiil&l. I am bound to make good to the 
other party al! the loss which he may have sustained by 
my Clime. 

2. fVhcn the promise is mtlauifvl. No man can be 
under obligation to violate obligation ; for this would be to 
suppose a man to be guilty for not being guilty. Much 
less, can he be under obligation to violate his obligations to 
God. Hence, promises to lie, to steal, or in any manner 
to violate the laws of society, are not binding. And the 
dut^ of every man, who has placed himself under any such 
obligatkoi, is, at once, to confess his fault, to declare himself 
&ee from his engagement, and lo endeavor to persuade 
others lo do the same. Here, as in the former instance, 

- there are two cases. Where the unlawfulness was not 
known, the promiser is under no other obligation than that 
of informing the promisee of the facts as soon as possible. 
Where the unlawfiilness was known to the fHomiser, and 
not to the promisee, I think that the fonner is bound to make 
good the loss to the latter, if any occur. When it is known 
lo both parties, either is at liberty to disengage himself, and 
neither is under any obligation to make any restimtion ; for 
the fault is common to both, and each should bear his 
own share of the inconvenience. 

3. Promises are not binding where no expectation is vol- 
WitarUt/ elicited by the promiser. He b bound only to flilfil 
die expectation which he vobBitarHy excites ; and if he have 
excited none, he has made no pttMoise. If A tell B that 
he shall ^ve a horse to C, and B, without A's knowledge 
or consent, infiMni C of it, A is not bound. But, if he 
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directed B to ^ve the inromiation, he is as much bouod 
as though he infoimed C himself. 

4. Prmnues are not binding when they are Jaiovm by both 
partiei to proceed upon a condition, which condition u svb- 
aequently^oy the p'ondser, fottnd not to exiit. As, if A 
promise to give a beggar money on the faith of his story, 
and the story be subsequenlly found to be a fabrication, A, 
in such a case, is manifestly not bound. 

5. As the very conception of a promise implies an obli- 
gation entered into between two intelligent moral agents, 
I think there can be no such obligation entered into wIicts 
one of the parties is not a moral agent. I do not think we 
can properly be said to make a promise to a brute, nor to 
violate it. 1 think the same is true of a madman. Never- 
theless, expediency has, even in such cases, always taught 
the importance of fullilling expectation which we volun- 
tarily excite. 1 think, however, that it stands on the 
ground of expediency, and not of obligadon. I do not 
suppose that any one would feel guilty for deceivbg a mad- 
man, in order to lead him to a madhouse. 

These seem to me to be tlie most common cases in 
which promises are not binding. The mere inconvenience 
to which we may be exposed by fulfilling a promise, is not 
a release. We are at liberty, beforehand, to enter into the 
obligation, or not. No man need promise unless he please : 
but, having once promised, he is holden until he be morally 
liberated. Hence, as, after the obligation is formed, it 
cannot be recalled, prudence would teach us to be ex- 
tremely cautious in making promises. Except in cases 
where we are, from long experience, fully acquainted with 
all the ordinary contingencies of an event, we ought never 
to make a prmnise without sufficient opportunity for reflec- 
tion. It is a good rule, to enter into no important engage- 
ment on the same day in which it is first presented to our 
notice. And I believe that it will be generally found, that 
those who are most careful in promisuig, are me most con- 
scientious in perfbrmmg ; and that, on the contrary, those 
who are willing, on all occasions, to pledge themselves on 
the instant, have very bttie difEculty ui violating their en- 
s with correspondent thoughtlessness. 
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Op contracts. 

The peculiarity of a contract is, that it is a mutual prom- 
ise : that is, we promise to do one thing, on the condition 
that another person does another. 

The rule of interpretation, the reasons for its obligatori- 
ness, and the cases of exception to the ohUgatoriness, are 
the same as in the preceding cases, except ^at it has a 
specific condition annexed, by which the obligation is 
limited. 

Hence, after a contract is made, while the other party 
performs his par), we are under obligation to perform our 
part ; but, if either party fail, the other is, by the failure 
of the condition essential to the contract, liberated. 

But this is not all. Not only is the one party liberated, 
by the Mure of the other party to perform his part of the 
contract ; the first has, moreover, upon the second, a claim 
for damages to the amount of what he may have suffered 
by such failure- 
Here, however, it is to be observed, (hat a distinction is 
to be made between a simple contract, that is, a contract 
to do a particular act, and a contract by which we enter 
upon a relation established by our Creator. Of the first 
kind, are ordinary mercantile contracts to sell or deliver 
merchandise at a particular place, for a specified sum, to be 
paid at a particular time. Here, if tlie pric« be not paid, 
we are under no obligation to deliver the goods ; and, if 
the goods be not delivered, we are under no obhgation to 
pay the price. Of the second kind, are the contract of 
civil society, and the marriage contract. Tliese, being 
appointed by the constitution under which God has placed 
us, may be dissolved only for such reasons as he has ap- 
pointed. Thus, society and the individual enter mutually 
mlo certain obligations with respect to each other ; but it 
does not follow, that either party is liberated by every fail- 
ure of the «her. The case is the same with the marriage 
contract. In these instances, each party is bound to fiilfil 
its part of the contract, notwithstandmg the failure of the 
other.- 

It is here proper to remaik, that the obligation to veracity 
is precisely tbe same, under what relays soever it may be 
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fonned. It b as bindiDg between indinduals and society, 
on both parts, aad upon societies and societies, as it b be- 
tween individuals. There is no more excuse ibr a society, 
when it violates its obligation to an individual, or ibr an 
individual when he violates his obligations to a society, 
than in any other case of deliberate falsehood. By bow 
much more are societies or conununities bound to fidehty, 
in their engagements with each other, smce the faith of 
treaties is the only barrier which interposes to shield nations 
fix)m the appeal to bloodshed in every case of colli»on of 
interests ! And the ob%atiou is the same, under what 
citcumstances soever nations may treat with each other. 
A civilized people has no right to violate its solemn obU- 
gations, because the other party is uncivilized. A strong 
nation has no right to lie to a weak nation. The simple 
&ct, that two communities oi moral agents have entered 
into engagements, binds both of them ecjually in the ^ght 
of llieir common Creator. And He, who b the Judge of 
all, in Hb holy habitation, will assuredly avenge, with most 
solemn retributions, that violation of iaith, in which the 
peculiar blessings bestowed upon one party are made a 
reason for inflicting misery upon the other party, with whwn 
he has dealt less bountiHilly. Shortly before the deatli of 
the Duke of Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon, a cabinet 
council was held, at which he was present, to take into 
consideration the expediency of violating a treaty ; which 
it was supposed could be done with manifest advantage 
to France. The treaty was read ; and the mmbters ex- 
plained in what respects it operated unfavorably, and how 
great an accession of tenitory might be made to France, 
by acting in defiance of its solemn obligations. Measona 
of state were, of course, c^ered in abundance, to justify 
the deed of perfidy. The Duke of Burgundy heard them 
all in silence. When they had finished, he closed the 
conference by laying his hand upon the instrument, and 
saying, with emphasis, " GetUlemen, there U a treaty." 
Thb single sentiment b a more glorious monument to hb 
fame, than a column inscribed with the record of an 
hundred victories. 

It b frequently said, partly by way of explanuim, wu) 
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partly by way of excuse, for the violation of contracts by 
ConimuiuUes, that corporate bodies have no conscience. 
Id what sense this is true, it is not necessary here to inquire. 
It is sufficient to know that every one of the corporatort 
has a conscience, and is responsible to God for obedience 
to its dictates. Men may mystify before each other, 
and they may stupify the monitor in their own bosoms, by 
throwing the blame of perfidy upon each< other ; but it is 
yet woi&y to be remembered, that they act in the presence 
of a Being with whom the night sbineth as the day, and that 
they must appear before a tnbunal where there wUl be " no 
shuffling." For b^gs acting under these conditions, there 
surely can be no wiser or better couise, than that of simple, 
unsophisticated verity, under what relations soever they 
may be called upoa to act. 
25 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

OF OATHS. 

I. The theory ofdaths. 

It b ftequendy of the highest importance to society, that 
the facts relating to a particular transaction should be dis- 
tinctly and accurately ascertained. Unless this could he 
done, neither the innocent could he protected, nor the 
guilty punished ; that is, justice could not he administered, 
and society could not exist. 

To almost every fact, or to the circunistances which 
determine it to be fact, there must, from the laws of cause 
and effect, and from the social nature of man, be many wit- 
nesses. The ^t can, therefore, be generally known, if 
the witnesses can be induced to testify, and to testify the 
truth. 

To place men under such circumstances, that, upon the 
ordinary principles of the human mind, they shall be most 
likely to testify truly, is the design of administering an oath. 

In taking an oath, besides incurring the ordinary civil 
penalties incident to penury, he who swears, calls upon 
God to witness the truth of his assertions ; and, also, either 
expressly or hy implication, invokes upon himself the judg- 
ments of God, if he speak falsely. The ordinary (brai of 
swearing in this country, and in Great Britain, is to close 
the promise of veracity with the words, " So help me God ;" 
that is, may God only help me bo as I tell the truth. Inas- 
much as, without the help of God, we must be miserable 
for time and for eternity ; to relinquish his help, if we vio- 
late the truth, is, on this condition, to imprecate upon our- 
selves the absence of the favor of God, and, of coui^e, all 
possible misery for ever. 

The theory of oaths, then, I suppose to be as ibllows : 

1. Men naturally speak the truth, when there la do 
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counteractiag motive to prevent it ; aad, unless aome such 
motive be supposed to supervene, they expect the truth to 
be spokea. 

3. When, however, by speaking falsely, some immediate 
advantage can be gained, or some immediate evil avoided, 
they will frequently speak falsely. 

3. But, when a greater good can be g^ed, or a greater 
evil avoided, by speaking the truth, than could possibly be 
either gained or avoided by spealdng falsely, they will, on 
tlie ordinary principles of the human mind, speak the truth. 
To place iem under such circumstances, is the design of 
an oath. 

4. Now, as the favor of God is the source of every 
blessing which man can possibly enjoy, and as his dis- 
pleasure must involve misery utterly beyond the grasp of 
our limited conceptions, if we can place men under such 
circumstances that, by speaking falsely, they relinquish all 
claim to the one, and incur all that is awlid in the other, 
we manifesdy place a stronger motive before them for 
speaking the truth, than can possibly be conceived for 
speakmg falsehood. Hence, it is supposed, on the ordinary 
principles of the human mind, that men, under such circum- 
stances, will speak the truth. 

Such I suppose to be the theory of oaths. There can 
be no doiibt that, if men acted upon this conviction, the 
truth would be, by means of oaths, universally elicited. 

But, masmuch as men may be required to testify, whose 
practical conviction of these great moral truths is at best 
but weak, and who are liable to be more strongly influenced 
by immediate than by ulterior motives, human punishments 
have always been affixed to the crime of pegury. These, 
of course, vary m different ages, and in diflerent -periods of 
society. The most equitable provision seems to be that of 
the Jewish law, by which the peijurer was made to suSer 
precisely the same injury which he had designed to mflict 
upon the innocent party. The Mosaic enactment seems 
intended to have been, m regard to this crime, unusually 
rigorous. The judges are specially commanded not to 
spare, but to exact an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
It certainly deserves setiov^ conslderatitm, wbeth^ modem 
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legialabHS might not derive important instiuctioo Emm this 
feature of Jewish juris[»iidence. 

II. The Itmjvheu of oaths. On this sutject, a diveisi- 

rof opinicHi Das been entertuned. It has been ui^^ed, by 
se who deny the lawAdness of oaths, — 

1. That oaths are frequently l<HfoiddeD in the New'Tes- 
tament; and that we are commanded to use yta fw our 
affimiabve, and no for our negative; for the reason that, 
"whatsoever is more than these oxneth of evil, fx of the 
evii one," 

3. That no man has a light to peril his eternal salvation, 
up(m a condition which, from intellectual or mcxal imbecility, 
he would be so liable to violate. 

3. That no one has a right to oblige another to place 
himself under such conditions. 

4. That the frecpent use of oaths tends, by abating our 
reverence for the Deity, to lessen the practical feeling of 
the obligarion to veracity. 

5. That no reason can be assigned, why this crime 
should be treated so difierently from eveiy other. Other 
crimes, so far as man is concerned, are leit to Aumon pun- 
ishments ; and there can be no reason why this crime should 
mvolve the additional punishment intended by the impre- 
catioD of the loss of the soul. 

6. It is said that those sects who never take an oath, are 
as fiilly believed, upon their ample affiimaiion, as any 
others ; nay, that false wiuiess among them is more rare 
than among other men taken at randcun. This is, I believe, 
acknowledged to be the fact. 

Those who defend the lawfiilness of oaths urge, on the 
contrary, — 

1. That those passages in the New Testament which 
have been refeited to, forbid, not judicial oaths, but merely 
profanity. 

3. liial our Savior responded, when examined uptxi 
oath. Thisjliowever, is denied, by the other party, to be 
a fdr interpretation. 

3. That the Apostles, on several occasions, call God to 
witness, when they are attesting to particular fiicts. The 
instaitces adduced are such phrases as these : " God is n^ 
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witness;" "B^old, before God I lie not." Tbe.esami^ 
in this case is considered sufficient to assure us of the law- 
fiUness of this sort of appeal. 

4. That the impiKtance of trath to the puqK)se3 of jus- 
tice, warrants us in taking other measures for the prevention 
of peijuiy than are taken for the prevention of other ciimes ; 
and Eqfteoally, as this is a crime to the conunission of wliich 
there-may dways esust peculiarly strong temptations. 

These are, I believe, the principal considerations which 
have been urged on both sides of the questioil. It seems 
to me to need a tncwe thorough discussion than can be 
allowed to it in this place. One thing, however, seems 
evident, that the multiplication of oaths, demanded by the 
present practice of most Christian nations, is not only very 
wicked, but that its i&ect tendency is to diminish our rever- 
ence for the Deity ; and thus, in the end, to lead to the 
ve^ evil which it is intended to prevent. 

III. Liierpretatian ofoat/u. 

As oaths are imposed fc? the safety of the party admin- 
istering them, they are to be interpreted as he understands 
them. The person under oath has no right to nutke any 
mental reswation, but to declare the truth, precisely in the 
manner that the truth, the wht^e truth, and nothing but the 
tmth, is expected of him. On no other principle would 
we ever know what to believe or to expect trom a witness. 
If, for the sake of personal fiiendship, or personal advan- 
tage, or fitrni fear of personal inconvenience, or from the 
excitement of party partiality, he shrink from declaring 
the whole truth, be is as truly guilty of perjury as though 
he swore falsely for money. 

IV. Different kindt ofoatha. 

Oaths respect either the past or the fiiture, that is, are 
other assertoiy or promissoiy. 

1. The oaui respecting the past, is de6nite. A transac- 
tion either took place, or it did not lake place, and we 
either have or have not some knowledge respecting it. It 
is, therefore, in our power either to tell what we biow, or 
to tell what, and in how much, we do not know, Thb is 
the proper occasion for an oaih. 

3. The oath respecting the fliture is of necesnt^ mdtfi- 
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nite, as .when we promise upon oath to discharge, to the 
belt of OUT ability, a pardcular office. Thus, die parties 
may have very different views of what is meant, by dis- 
charging an office according to the best of oar abUittf ; or 
this obligation may conflict with others, such as domestic or 
personal obligations ; and the incumbent niay not know, 
even with the best intentions, wliich obligation ought to take 
the precedence, that is, what is the best of his ability. 
Such being the case, wiio, that is aware of the frailty of 
human nature, will dare to peril his eternal salvaWHi upon 
the perfirnnance, to the best of his ability, of any official 
duty ? And, if these allowances be understood by both 
parties, how are they to be limited ; and, if they be not 
limited, what is the value of an oath ? Such being the case, 
it is, at best, doubtfiil, whether promissory oaths of office 
ought ever to be required. Much less ought they, to be. 
required, as is frecruently the case, in the most petty details 
of official life. Iney must be a snare to the conscience of - 
ft thoughtfiil man ; and must tend to obliterate moral dis- 
tinctioDs Jiom the mind of him who b, as b too frequen^ 
the case, unfortunately thoughtless. Why should one man, 
who b called upon to discbarge the du^ of a ccmstablc, 
or of an overseer of common schoob, or even of a counselkn- 
OT a judge, be placed under the pains and perils of petjury, 
or under peril of hb eternal salvation, any roore than )ns 
nraghbor, who discharges the duty trf a merchant, of an in- 
structor of youth, a physician, or a clergyman ? It seems 
to me that no man can take such an oath of office, upon 
reflection, without such mental reservation as must im- 
mediately convince him that the requirement b nugatory ; 
and, if so, that it must be injurious. 
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DDTTES WHICH AKISE FKOM THE CONBTITUTION Ot THE SEXES- 

It has already been remariced, that the very fact, that our 
CreatOT has constituted us with a capacity for a particular 
fonn of happiness, and has provided means for the ^tiSca- 
tion of that desire, is, in itself, an mtimation that he intended 
that this desire should be gratified. But, as our happiness 
is the de^gD of this constitution, it is equally evident, that 
be intended this desire to be gradfied only in such manner 
as would conduce to this result ; and that, in estimating that 
result, we must take into new the whole nature of man, as 
a rational and accountable being, and not only man as an 
individual, but man also as a society. 

1. The subject upon which we now enter, presents a 
striking illustration of the truth of these remaiks. On the 
one hand, it is evident that the pnociple of sexual de^, b 
a part of the constitution of man. That it was intended to 
be ^tified, b evident from tbe &ct, that, without such 
gratification, tbe race of man would immediately cease to 
exist. Again, if it were not placed under restrictions, that 
b, were promiscuous bteicouise permitted, the race would 
^rish fittm neglect of offipring, and universal steciUty. 
Thus, universal celibacy and unlimited indulgence, would 
both equally defeat the end of the Creator. It b, therefore, 
as evident that our Creator has imposed a limit to thb de- 
sire, as a part of our constitutitMi, as that he bas implanted 
wtbin us the desire itself. It b the object of the taw of 
chastity to explain and enforce tkit Iwiat. 

3. As it b manifestly me object of the Creatra-, that the 
sexes should live together, and Ibrra a society with each 
other, in many respects dissimilar to every other society, 
pioducing new relatkms, and imposing new obligations, tm 
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laws of this society need to be partkulaHjr expbuned. 
TTiit i* tke law of marriage. 

3. As die result of mamage is cliildren, a new relaticHi 
arises out of this connection, namely, the rdatkw of parent 
and child. Tiiis imposes special obligations upon both 
parties, namely, tke duties tmd righta of parent*, and tke 
dutiet and rights ofckildren. 

This class of duties will, therefore, be treated of in the 
following order : 

Chapter 1. The general duty of chastity. 
" 3. The uiw of maniage. 
' " 3. The rights and duties of parents. 
" 4. The rights and duUes of children. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE GENERAL DtITT OF CHASTITY. 

The sexual appetite being a part of our constitution, 
and a limit to uie indulgence of it being 6xecl by the 
Creator, the business of moral philosophy is to ascertain 
this limit. 

The moral law on this subject is as follows : 

The duty of chastity limits the indulgence of this desire, 
to mdividuaU who are exclusively united to each other f&r 
life. 

Hence it forbids, — 

1. Adultery, or intercourse between a married person and 
every other person except that person to whom he or she is 
united for life. 

2. Polygamy, or a plurality of wives or of husbands. 

3. Concubinage, or the temporary cohabitation of indi- 
viduals with each other. 

4. Fornication, or mtercourse with prostitutes, or with any 
individual under any other condition dian that of the mai^ 
riage covenant. 

5. Inasmuch as unchaste desire is strongly excited by 
the imagination, the law of chastity forbids all impure 
thoughts andactbns; all unchaste conversation, looks, or 
gestures ; the reading of obscene or lascivious books, and 
every thing which would naturally produce in us a disposi- 
uon of nvnd to violate this precept. 

That the above is the law of God on this subject, is 
manifest, both from natural and from revealed religion. 
The law, as above recited, ctmtains two restrictions : 

1. That the individuals be excluavely united to each 
other ; and, — 

2. That this exclusive union be for life. 
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Let us examine the indications of natural reli^on upoD 
both of these points. 

I. The indulgence of the desire referred to, is, bj the 
law of God, restricted to individuals exclu^veljr united to 
each other. This may be shown fiom seveial consider- 
ations. 

1. The number of births, of both sexes, under all cir- 
cumstances, and in all ages, has been substantially equal. 
Now, if single individuab be not exclusively united to each 
other, there must arise an inequality of distribution, unless 
we adopt the law of promiscuous concubinage. But as 
the desire is universal, it cannot be intended that the dis- 
tribution should be unequal ; for thus, many would, (^^ 
necessity, be left single. And the other alternative, pro- 
miscuous concubinage, would very soon lead, as we have 
already remarked, to the extinction of society. 

2. The manifest design of nature is to increase the 
human species, m the most rapid ratio consistent with the 
conditions of our being. That is always the most happy 
condition of a nation, and that nation is most accurately 
obeying the laws of our constitution, in which the nurab^ 
of die human race is most rapidly increasing. Now it is 
certain, that, under the law of chastity, as it has been ex- 
plained, that is, where individuals are exclusively united 
to each other, tlie increase of population will be more rapid, 
than under any other circumstances. 

3. That must be the true law of the domestic relaUtxis 
which will have the most beneliclal effect up<»i the main- 
tenance and educaUon of children. Under tlie influence 
of such a law as I have described, it is manifest, that chil- 
dren will be incomparably better provided for than under 
that of any other. The number of children produced by 
a single pair thus united, will ordinarily be as great as can 
be supported and instructed by two mdividuals. And, 
besides, the care of children, under these circumstances, 
becomes a matter, not merely of duty, but of pleasure. On 
the contrary, just in so far as this law is violated, the love 
of offipring diminishes. The care of a family, instead of a 
pleasure, becomes an insupportable burden ; and, in the 
worst states of society, children either perish by multitudes 
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fiwn neglect, or are murdered by ih^r parents in in^cy. 
The number of human beings who perish by infanticide, 
in heathen countries, is abnost incredible. And in coun- 
tries not heathen, it is a matter of notoriety, that neglect of 
offipring is the universal result of licentiousness in parents. 
"The suppOTt of foundlings, m some of the most licentious 
districts in Eun)pe, has become so great a public burden as 
to give rise to serious apprehension. 

4. There can be no doubt that man is intended to derive 
by fer the greatest part of his happiness from society. 
And of social happiness, by fer the greatest, the most ex- 
quisite, and the most elevating portion, is that derived from 
the domestic relations; not only those of husband and wife, 
but those of parent and child, of brother and sister, and 
those arising from the more distant gradations of collateral 
kindred. Now, human happbess, in this respect, can exist 
only in proportion to our obedience to the law of chastity. 
What domestic happiness can be expected in a bouse con- 
tinually agitated by the ceaseless jealousy of several wives, 
and the interminable <fuarrelb of their several broods of 
children ? How can filial love dwell in the bosoms of chil- 
dren, the progeny of one father by several concubines? 
This state of society existed under the most &vorable cir- 
cumstances, b the patriarchal age; and its results even 
here are sufficiently deplorable. No one can read the his- 
tories of the families of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
David, without becombg convinced that no deviation can 
be made from the gospel law of marriage, without creating 
a tendency to wrangling without end, to bitterness and 
strife, nay, to bcest and murder. And if this be the result 
of polygamy and concubmage, in what language is it pos- 
sible to describe the effects of universal licentiousness ? By 
this, the very idea of home would be abolished. The name 
of parent would signify no more in man than in the brutes. 
Man, bstead of bebg social, would become nothbg more 
than a gregarious animal, distinguished from his fellow- 
animab by nothing else than greater mtellectual capacity, 
-and the more disgusting abuse of it. 

6. No reason can be as^gned, why the intellectual, 
niDia] and social happiness of the one sex is aot as valu- 
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able, in the sight of the CreatoTt as that of the other. 
Much less can any reason be assigned, why the one seX 
ehould be to the other merely a souice of sensual gratifica- 
tioD. But, just as we depart imm the law of chastity, as it 
has been here explained, woman ceases to be the equal and 
the companion of man, and becomes either his timid and 
much abused slave, or else the mere instrument for the 
gmtification of his lust. No one can pretend to beheve 
that the Creator ever intended that one human being 
should stand in such a relation as this to any other human 
being. 

II. The second part of the law of chastity requires that 
this union should he for life. 

ScHne of the reasons for this are as follows : 

1. In order to domestic happiness, it is necessary that 
both parties should cultivate a spirit of conciliation aud for- 
foearance, and mutually endeavor to conform their indi- 
vidual peculiarities to each other. Unless this be done, 
instead of a community of mterests, there will arise inces- 
sant collision. Now, nothing can tend more directly to the 
culUvation of a proper temper, than the conaderation that 
this union b incussoluble. A mere temporary union, liable 
to be dissolved by every ebullition of passion, would foster 
every impetuous and selfish feelmg of the human heart. 

9. If the unitHi he not for life, there is no other limit to 
be fixed lo its continuance than the wUl of either party. 
This would speedily lead to promiscuous concubinage, and 
all the evils resulung fiom it, of which I have already 
spoken. 

3. Children require the care of both parents until they 
have attained to maturity ; that is, generally, during the 
greater part of the lifetime of their parents, at least, during 
all that period of their life in which they would be most 
likely to desire a separation. Besides, the children are the 
joint property of bodi parents ; and, if the domestic society 
be di^lved,tbey belong to one no more than to the otbar; 
that is, they have no protector, hut are cast out defenceless 
upon the world. 

4. Or, if this be not the case, and they are protected by 
one parent, they must sufier an ineparable loss by the 
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wilhdrawment of the other puent fiom his or her share of 

the parental responsibility. In general, tlie care would lall 
upon the mother, whose parental instincts are the stronger, 
but who is, fiom her peculiar situation, the less able to 
protect them. The whole tendency of every licentious 
system is, to take advantage of the parental tenderoess of 
the mother ; and, because she would rather die than leave 
her children to perish, basely to devolve upon her a burden 
which she is wholly unable to sustain. 

5. Parents themselves. In advanced years, need the care 
of their children, and become dependent, in a great measure, 
for their happiness upon them. But all this source of 
happiness is dried up by any system which allows of the 
disruption of the domestic society, and the desertion of 
offipring, simply at the will of tlie parent. 

The above considerations may perhaps be deemed suffi- 
cient to establish the general law, and to show what ts the 
will of the Creator on this subject* But it may be suggest- 
ed, that all these consequences need not follow occanonal 
aberrations, and that individual cases of licentious indul- 
gence should be exempted Irom tiie general rule. To this 
I answer, — 

1. The severity of the punishment which God has affixed 
to the crime in general, shows how severe is his displeasure 
against it. God is no respecter of persons, but he will 
visit upon every one the strict reward of his iniquity. And 
he does thus act. In woman, this vice is immediately &tal 
to character ; and in man, it leads directiy to those crimes 
which are the sure precursors of temporal and eternal per- 
dition. 

2. The God who made us all, and who is the Father 
and the Judge of his ci^atures, is omniscient ; and he will 
bring every secret thing mto judgment. Let the seducer 
and the proffigate remember that each must stand, with his 
victim and his partner in guilt, before the Judge of quick 
and dead, where a recompense will be rendered to every 
man according to his deeds. 

3. Let it be remembered that a female is a moral and 
accountable being, hastening with us to the bar of God ; 
ti»t she is made to be the centre of all that is deti^jhtfiil 
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in the diHnestic relatioDS ; that, by her very mtuie, she 
kxdis up to man as her protector, and loves to confide in 
his hands her happiness for life ; and that she can be luoied 
only by abusing diat confidence, proving false to that re- 
liance, and using the very loveliest trait in her character as 
the instrument of her undoing. And then let us consider 
the misery into which a loss of virtue must plunge the 
victim and her friends for ever ; the worth of that soul, 
which, unless a miracle interpose, must, by the loss of 
virtue, be consigned to eternal despair ; and I ask whether, 
in the whole catalogue of human crime, there be one 
whose atrocity more justly merits the deepest damnation, 
than that which, for the momentary gratification of a lawless 
appetite, will violate all these obligations, outrage all these 
sympathies, and woilc out so wide-spreading, so inteimi- 
nable a ruin ? 

Such b the ]es3on of natural reli^on on this subject. 

III. The precepts of revealed religion may be very 
Iniefly stated : 

1, The seventh commandment is, " Thou shalt not c«»- 
mit adultery." Er. xx, 14. By the term adultery, is 
meant every unlawfid act and thought. The Mosaic law 
enacted that he who seduced a woman should marry her. 
Ht. xxii, 16, 17. This is, doubtless, the equitable rule ; 
and there b no reason why it shoidd not be stnctly enforced 
now, both by the civil law and by the opinJCMis of tlie com- 
munity. 

S. The punishment of adultery was, under the same 
law, death to both parties. Leo. x, 22. Deut. xxii, 22. 
That this should now be enforced, no one will cont^id. 
But it is sufficient to show in what abhorrence the crime is 
held by the Creator. 

3. Tlie consequences of whoredom and adultery are 
frequently set forUi in the prophets, and the most awfiil 
judgments of God are denounced against them. This 
subject is also treated with graphic power by Solomon, in 
the book of Proverbs. See Proverbi v, 3 — 29 ; vii, 5— -26. 

4. Our Savior explains the law of chastitj' and mar- 
riage in his sermon on the mount, and declares it equally to 
respect unclean thoughts and adtiots : " ¥e have beard 
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that it haih been said by them of old time, thou shalt not 
Bommit adultery. But I say unto you, that whosoever 
iooketh on a woman to lust alter her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart. And if thy right 
eye offend thee (or cause thee to o6^d), pluck it out and 
cast it from thee ; for it is prt^table for thee that one of 
thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hdll." Matt, v, 27~32. That is, as 
I suppose, eradicate from your bosom every impure thought, 
no matter at what sacrilice ; for no one who cherishes 
impurity, even in thought, can be an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Uncleanness is also frequently enumerated anxmg the 
crimes which exclude men from die kingdom of heaven : 

Ephesians v, 5, 6 : " No whoremonger or unclean 
person hath any inheritance m the kingdom of Chiist and 
God." 

Galatifou v, 19 — 21: "Now, the works of Uie fle^ 
are manifest, which are these : adultery, fomicatkm, un- 
cleajiness, lasciviousness ; of ihe which I tell you before, 
as I have told you in times past, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God." 

Colomant iii, 5,6: " Momfy, therefore, your meml>ers, 
which are upon the earth: fornication, uncleanness, in<M<- 
dinate afiecUoQs ; for which things' sake, the wiath of God 
ctnneth upon the children of disobedience." 

Let every one ^mnnber, therefore, that whoever vio- 
lates this command, violates it in defiance of ^e most 
clearly revealed command of God, and at the peril of his 
own soul. He must meet his act, uid the consequences 
of it, at that day when the secrets of all hearts are made 
manifest, when every hidden thing will be brought to Ught, 
and when God will judge every man according to his 
deeds. ' 

I remarked above, that the law of chasUty forbade the 
indulgence of impure or lascivious imag^ations, ^e har- 
boring of such thoughts in our minds, or the doing of any 
thing by which such thoughts should be excited. Of no 
vice is It so true as of this, that " lust, when it is cheiisbed, 
bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when it is finished, biingeth 
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Ibrth death." Licentiousness m outward conduct never 
. appears, until the mind has hecame defiled by impure 
ima^adons. When, however, the mind has become thus 
defiled, nothing is wanted but suitable opportunity to com- 
plete the moral catastrophe. Hence, the necessity of the 
most intense vigilance in the government of our thoughts, 
and in the avoiding of all books, and all pictures, and all 
society, and all conduct and actions of which the tendency 
is to imbue our imaginations with any thing at variance 
with the purest chastity. Whatever, b other respects, 
n\a^ be the fascinations of a book, if it be impure or las- 
civious, let it be eschewed. Whatever be the accomplish- 
ments of an acquaintance, if he or she be licentious in con- 
versation or action, let him or her be shunned. No man 
can take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned. 
We cannot mingle with the vile, let that vileness be dressed 
in ever so tastefol a garb, without becoming defiled. The 
, (Hily rule of safety is, to avoid the appearance of evil; for 
thus alone shall we be able to avoid the reality. Hence it 
is, that a licentious theatre (and the tendency of all 
theatres is to licentiousness), immodest dancing, and all 
amusements and actions which tend to inflame the passions, 
are horribly pernicious to morals. It would be mtetesting 
to learn on what piinciple of morals a virtuous woman 
would justify her attendance upon an amusement, in which 
she beholds before her a once lovely female uttering covert 
obscenity in the presence of thousands, and where she is 
surrounded by hundreds of women, also once lovely, but 
now abandoned, whose rain has been consummated by 
thb very means, and who assemble in this place, with the 
more certain assurance of thus being able, most success- 
fully, to effect the ruin of othei3. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

THE LAW OF HAKRIAGE. 

It has been already remarked, in the preceding section, 
that the law of chasii^ forbids all sexual intercourse be- 
tween persons who have not been exclusively united Bar 
life. In the act of marriage, two persons, under die most 
solemn circumstances, are thus united ; and they enter 
bio a mutual contract thus to live in respect to each other. 
-This lelatioD having been established by God, the contract 
thus entered into has all the solemnity of an oath. Henc« 
he who vidates it. is guilty of a two-&>ld crime : Gist, the 
vblatioa of the law of chastity ; and, secondly, of the 
law (^ vNucity, — a veracity pledged under the most solemn 
circumstances. 

3ut this is by no means all that b intended by the in> 
Elitudon of marriage. By the contract thus entered into, 
a society is Ibnned, of a most interesting and important 
character, which is the origin of all civil society ; and in 
which, children are prepared to become members of that 
great community. As our principal knowledge of the 
nature and obligations of this lQstituti(Mi is derived fiom the 
sacred Scriptures, I shall endeavor briefly to explain the 
manner in which they treat of it, without adding an^ thin| 
to what I have already said, in regard to the teacbmg of 
natural religion. 

I shall c<Hisider, first, the nature of this contract, and, 
secondly, the duties winch it enjoins, and the crimes which 
it forbids. 

Fint. The nature of the contract. 

1. The contract is fw life, and is dissoluble &w (me caus« 
only, — the cause of whoredom : 

Matlhta nx, 3—6, 9. "Then came some of the 
Phaiisew to him, and, temptbg him, asked. Can a man, 
26* 
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upon every pretence, divorce his wife? He answered, 
Have ye not read, that at the beginning, when the Crea- 
tor made man, he fonned a male and female ; aod said, 
for this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
adhere to his wife; and they two shall be one flesh. 
Wherefore, they are no longer two, but one flesh. What then 
God hath conjoined, let not man separate. Wherefore, I 
say unto you, whosoever divorceth bis wife, except lor 
whoredom, and marrieth another, committeth adultery." 
I nse here the translation of Dr. Campbell, which, I think, 
conv^ more exactly than the common version the mean- 
ing of the original. 

2. We are here taught that marriage, being an institu- 
ticxi of God, is subject to his laie» alone, and not to the 
laws of man. Hence the civil taw is binding upon the 
conscience only in so far as it corresponds to the law of 
God. 

3. This contract b essentially mutual. By entering 
into it, the members form a society, that is, they have some- 
thing m common. Whatever is thus in common, belongs 
equally to both. And, on the contrary, what is not thus 
surrendered, remains as before in the power of the indi- 
vidual. 

4. The basis of this union is affection. Individuals thus 
contract themselves to each other, on the ground not 
merely of mutual regard, but also of a regard stronger than 
that which they entertain for any other persons else. If 
such be not the condition of the parties, they cannot be 
united witli any fair prospect of happiness. Now, such is the 
nature of the human affections, that we derive a higher and 
a purer pleasure fixmi rendering happy those whom we love 
than froin self-gratification. Thus, a parent prefers self- 
deniaJ, for the sake of a child, to self-indulgence. The 
same principle is illustrated m every case of pure and dis- 
interested benevolence. This is the essential element, on 
which depends the happiness of the married state. To be 
in the highest degree happy, we must each prefer the hap- 
piness of another to our own. 

5. I have mentioned above, that, this being a voluntary 
compact, and fonning a peculiar society, there are 8«Hne 
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things which, by this cmnpact, each surrenders to the other, 
and also other things whlcn are not surrendered. It is im- 
portant that these be distinguished from each other. 
I remark, then, — 

a. Nather part^ surrenders to the other any control over 
any thmg appertaining to the conscience. Fiom the nature 
of our moral constitution, nothing of this sort can be surren- 
dered to any created being. For either party to interfere 
with the discharge of those duties, which the other party 
really supposes itself to owe to God, is therefore wicked 
and oppressive. 

b. Neither paity surrenders to the other any thing which 
would violate prior and lawful obligations. Thus, a hus- 
band does not promise to subject his professional pursuits 
to the will of his wife. Ho has chosen his profession, and, 
if he pursue it lawfully, it does not interfere with the con- 
tract. So, also, his duties as a citizen, are of prior obliga- 
tion; and, if they really interfere witii any others, those 
subsequently formed must be construed in subjection to 
them. Thus, also, the filial duties of both parties remain, 
in some respects, unchanged after marriage, and the 
marriage contract should not be so interpreted as to violate 
them. 

c. On the other band, I suppose that the marriage contract 
binds each party, whenever individual gratification is con- 
cerned, to prefer the happiness of the other party to its 
own. If pleasure can be enjoyed by both, the happiness 
of both is mcreased by enjoying it in common. If^ it can 
be enjoyed but by one, each should prefer that it be enjoyed 
by the other. And if there be sorrow to be endured, ot 
inconvenience to be suffered, each should desire, if possible, 
to bear the infliction for the sake of shielding the other 
from pain. 

d. And, as 1 have remarked before, the disposition to do 
this arises from the very nature of the principles on which 
the compact b formed, from unreserved affection. This is 
the very manner in which affection always displays itself. 
This is the very means by which affection is created, 
" She loved me for the dangers I had seen, and I loved 
her that she did {uty them."— -Shakspeabb. And this is 
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the only coune of conduct l^ which ifietkHi can be re- 
tuned. And the maniiestatioD of this temper is, under all 
drcumstaDces, obhgaiory upon both parties. 

6. As, however, in aU societies, there may be difi^Dces 
of opinioD, even where the haimony of feeling remains un- 
impaired, BO there may be differences here. Whwe sucb 
difierences of opanion exist, there must be some ultimate 
appeal. In ormnaiy societies, such questions are setded 
l^ a numeaical majority. But as, in this case, such a decis- 
ion is impossible, some other principle must be adopted. 
The riglit of deciding must rest with either the one or the 
other. As the husband is the individual who b responsible 
to civil society, as bis mtercourse with the woM a a[ 
necessity greater, the v(»c« of nature and .of revelabMi 
unite in ccmferring the right of ultimate authority upon turn. 
By this arrangement the happiness of the wife is increased 
no less than that of the husband. Her power is always 
greatest in coocesnon. She is graceful and attractive 
while meek and gentle ; hut when angered and turbulent, 
she kees the fascmation of her own sex, without attaiaing 
to the dignity of the other. 



Seemtdh/. I c<»ne now to speak of the dutiet imposed by 
the marriage relation. 

I. l^e marriage relation imposes upcm both parties, 
equally, the duty of chastity. 

1. Hence it forbids adultery, or intercourse with any 
Other person than that one to whixn the individual is united 
in marriage. 

2. And, hence, it foibids all conduct in married peisons, 
or with married persons, of which the tendency would be 
to dnninish their al!ectioa for those to whom they are united 
in marriage, or of which the tendency would be to give 

Eain to the other party- This is evident from what we 
ave before said. For, if the contract itself proceed upon 
the principle of entire and exclusive affection, any thing 
must be a violation of it, which destroys or lessens that 
afiection ; and that which causes thb action to be dmibted. 
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produces to the party in which the doubt exists, the same 
misery that would ensue from actual injury. 

The crime of adultery is of an exceedmgly aggravated 
nature. As has been before remarked, aside from being a 
violation of the law of chastity, it is also a violation of a 
most solemn contract. The misery which it inflicts upon 
parents and children, relatives and friends, the total anni- 
hilation of domestic happiness, and the total disruption of 
parental and filial ties which it necessarily produces, mark 
it for one of the basest forms of human atrocity. Hence, 
as might be expected, it is spoken of in the Scriptures as 
one of those crimes on which God has set the sea! of his 
peculiar displeasure. In addition to the passages already 
quoted on this subject, I barely mention the following ; 

Matthew V, 28, " Whosoever looketh on a woman to 
cherish impure desire, hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart." Hebrews xiii, 4, " Marriage is 
honorable in all, and the bed undefiled ; but whoremongers 
and adulterers God will judge," Revelations xxi, 8. 
" Murderers and the lascivious Siall have their part in tlie 
lake that humeth with fire and brimstone, which is the 
second death." Throughout the writings of the prophets, 
in numberless instances, this crime is singled out, as one for 
, which God visits with the most awful judgments, both 
nations and individuals. And, if any one will reflect that 
the happiness and prosperity of a countiy must depend on 
the virtue of the domestic society more than on any thing 
else, he cannot fail to perceive that a crime, which, by a 
single act, sunders the conjugal tie, and leaves children 
wor^e than parentless, must be attended with more abun- 
dant and remediless evils, than almost any other that can 
be named. The takbg of human life can be attended with 
no consequences more dreadfril. In the one case, the 
parental tie is broken, but the victim is innocent ; in the 
other, the tie is broken, with the additional ag^vation of 
an irretrievable moral stain, and a wide-spreadmg dishonor 
that cannot be washed away. 

H, The law of marriage enforces the duty of mutual 
affection. 

Affection towards another is the result of his or her aclkwis 
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and temper towards us. Admirabon and respeet may be 
the result of other manifesUtiooB of charact^, but nothing 
is so Ucely, as evidence t^ afiecttcm towards ouiselves, to 
pnxluce in us affection towards others. 

Hence the duty of cultivatmg afiec^n, imposes upoa 
each party the obligation to act in such manner as to excite 
- afection in the bosran of the other. The rule is, " As ye' 
would that otheis should do unto (or be afiected towards^ 
you, do ye even so unto (or be ye so affected towards) 
them." And the other gospel rule is here also verified : 
" Give, and it shall be given unto you, good meagre, pressed 
down, and heaped together, and running over, shall men give 
into your bosom." To cultivate affecuoo, then, is not to 
strive to excite it by any direct efibrt of abstract thinking, but 
to show, by the whole tenor of a life of disinterested goodness, 
that our happiness is really promoted by seeking the hap- 
piness of another. It con^ts in restraining our passions, in 
subduing our sdfishness, in quieting our irritability, in erad- 
icating from our minds every. thing which could give pain 
to an ingenuous spirit, and in cherishing a sjnrit of meekness, 
forbearance, forgiveness, and of active, cheerful, and inces- 
sant desire for die happiness of those whom we love. At 
no less price than tbis can a^ctitoi be purchased ; and. 
those who are willing to purchase it at this price, will rarely 
have reason to cc»nplain of the want of it. 

III. The law of marriage imposes the duty of mutual 



In the domestic society, as in every otb^, there are 
special duties devolving upon each member ; this is no 
more than to say that it is not the duty of every member 
of a society to do every thing. So here, there are duties 
devdving of right upon the husband, and other duties de* 
volving of right upon the wife. Thus, it is the duty, in the 
first instance, of she husband, to provide hr (he wants of the 
family ; and of the wife to assume the charge of the affiiiis 
of the household. His sphere of duty a mmotU, her spbeie 
of duty is within. Both are under oMi^tion to discharge 
these duties, speciaUy because they are paroes to diis par- 
ticular ccMnpact. The Apostle Paul affirms, that he who 
does not provide tar his own, specially for those of bis own 
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house, ht:tb denied the feith, and is wmse ihsn an tnfidej. 
That roan is worthily despised, who does not qualify tumself 
to support that &mify, of which he has voluntarily assumed 
the office of protector. Nor surely is that woman less de- 
serving of contempt, who, having consumed the period of 
youth in frivdoos reading, dissipating amusement, and in 
the acquisitioD of accomplishmenta, which are to be con- 
signed, immediately after marriage, to entire forgetfulness, 
enters upon the duties of a wife, with no other expectation, 
than that of bemg a useless and prodigal appendage to a 
household, ignorant of her duries, and of the manner of 
dischar^g them ; and with no other conceptirais of the 
respmisibihiies which she has assumed, than such as have 
been acqiured fiwn a life of childish caprice, luxin^ous self- 
indulgence, and sensitive, femmine, yet thoroughly finbhed 
selfishness. And yet I fear that the system of female edu- 
cation, at present m vogue, b, in many respects, liable to 
the accusation of producing precisely this tendency. 

I have remained, that the duties of the husband and 
wife are thus, in the first instance, apportioned. Yet, if 
one be disabled, all that pOTtim of the tnity of the disaUed 
party, which the other can dischare;e, falls upcxi that other. 
If the husband cannot alone support the family, it is the 
duty of the wife to assist him. If the wife b, tbrou^ 
sickness, unable to direct her household, the husband is 
bonnd, in so fiir as it b pos»ble, to assume her care. In 
case of the death of either, the whole care of the children 
devolves upon the survivor ; not has the survivcn: a right to 
devolve it upon aoother pers(»i, if he or she can discharge 
it alone. 

IV. The law of marriage, both from Scripture and fiom 
reason, makes the husband Uie head of the domestic so- 
ciety. Hence, when di^rence of opuiion exbts ^except 
as stated above, where a paramount obligation binds), the 
deci^n of the husband is ultimate. Hence the duty of 
the wife is submission and obedience. The hnsband, how- 
ever, has no more right than the wife to act unjustly, op- 
pressively, OT unkindly ; nor b the fact of fab possessing 
authcHity in die least an excuse for so acting. But as 
di&rences of opinion are always liable to exist, and as, in 
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such case, one or the other party must yield, to avoid the 
greatest of all evils in such a society, — continua] dissension, 
— the duty of yielding devolves upon the wife. And it is 
to be remembered, that the act of submis^on is, in every 
respect, as dignified and as lovely as the act of authority ; 
nay, more, it involves an element of virtue which does not 
belong to the other. It supposes neither superior excel- 
lence nor superior mind in the party which governs ; hut 
merely an official relation, held for the mutual good of both 
parties and of their children. The teaching of Scripture 
on. this subject is explicit ; see 1 Peter Ui, 1 — 7 ; " Like- 
wise, ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands, that 
if any obey not the word, they also may, without the word, 
be won by the conversation of the wives; while they behold 
your chaste conveisation united with respect. Whose 
adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, and of puttmg on of ap- 
parel ; but let it be the inward disposition of ihe mind, 
which is not corruptible, even the omanient of a meek and 
guiet mmt, which is, in the sight of God, of great price. 
Likewise, ye husbands, dwell with your wives according to 
knowledge, as with the weaker party ; rendering respect to 
them, as heirs with you of the grace of life." That is, if 1 
understand the passage, conduct towards them, as knowing 
that they are weak ; that is, needing support and protec- 
tion ; and, at the same time, rendering them all that respect 
which is due to those who are, as much as yourselves, heirs 
to a blessed immortality. A more beautifid exhibiticm of 
the duties of the marriage relation cannot be imagined. 

I shall close this chapter with the following well known 
extract from a poet, whose purity of character and exquisite 
sensibility have done more than any other in our language, 
to clothe virtue in her own native attractiveness : 



Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pa 
Or, tasting, long enjoy thee ! loo infirm, 
Or too incautious, to pieseire thy sweets 
Unmixed with drops of hitler, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup : 
ThoD art the anr*e of virtue ; in Uiuie arms 
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She imilM, appeuing, oa in trath ahe ia, 
Hearen-bara, and destined to the Ekies UUD' 
Thoa art not knovn where pleasure is uured,— 
Tha.! reeling goddeM, with her zonelen waist 
And wandering eyea, atill leaning on the aim 
Of novelty, her tickle, frail support; 
For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried love, 
Joys which her alonoj raptme never jields. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck hare we seen, 
Of honor, dignity, and fair renown ! 
""" '-- -'--D elbowB ui '■■- 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

THE LAW Of PABENTB. ' 

The adaptation of the physical and moral laws under 
which man is placed, to the promotion of human happiness, 
IS beautifully iflugtrated in the relation which exists between 
the law of marriage and the law of parent and child. 
Were the physical or moral conditions of marriage different 
in any respect from those which exist, the evils which would 
ensue would be innumerable. And, on the contrary, by 
accurately observing these conditions, we shall see that 
they not only conttun a piovi^on for the well-being of suc- 
cessive generations, but also establish a tendency to in- 
definite social progress. 

F(»: instance, we see that mankind are mcapable of sus- 
taining the relation of parent until they have arrived at the 
age of matiuity, attained to considerable knowledge and 
experience, and become capable of such labor as will en- 
able them to support and protect th^ of&pring. Were 
this otherwise, were children liable to become parents — ■ 
parent and chUd gmwing up together in physical and inttil- 
iectual imbecility — the progress of man in virtue and knowl- 
edge would be impossible, even if the whole race did not 
perish from want and disease. 

Again, the parent is endowed with a love of his offipring, 
which renders it a pleasure to him to contribute to its wel- 
fare, and to give it, by every means in his power, the ben- 
efit of his own experience. And, on the contrary, there is 
in the child, if not a correspondent love of the parent, a 
dispositbn to submit to the parent's wishes, and to yield 
(unless its instincts have been mismanaged) to his authority. 
Were either of these dispositions wanting, it is evident that 
the whole social system would be disarranged, and mcalcu- 
lable misery entailed upon our race. 
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AgiuD, it is evident that civil society is coaatituted by 
the suireDder of the individual's peraonal desires and pro^ 
pensities to the good of the whole. It of course invtdves 
the necessity of self-restraint — that is, of habitual self-gov- 
ernment. Now, in this point of view, the domestic society 
b designed to be, as has been frequently remarked, the 
nurseiy ibr the stale. 

Thus, the parent being of an age and having espeiience 
sufficient lo control and direct the child, and being instinc- 
tively impelled to exert this control for the child's benefit ; 
and the ' child being instmctively disposed to yield to his 
authority, when judiciously exerted ; the child grows up 
under a system in which he yields to the will of another, 
and thus he learns at home to submit to the laws of that 
society of which he is soon to become a member. And 
hence it is that the relaxation of parental authority has 
always been ibund one of the surest indicaOons of the de- 
cline of social Cffder, and the unfailing precursor of public 
turbulence and anarchy. 

But still more, it is a common reniarlc, diat children are 
mfluenced by example more readUy than W any other 
means. Now, by the marriage constitutioQ, this principle 
of human nature is employed as an instrument of the gr^t- 
est possible good. We stated that the basis of the mar- 
riage covenant is afl^tion, and that it supposes each party 
to prefer the happiness of the other to its own. While the 
domestic society is governed by this principle, it presents 
to the children a continual example of dismterestedness and 
self-denial, and of the happiness which results from the 
exercise of these virtues. And yet more, the auction of 
the parents prompts them to the exercise of the same virtues 
in behalf of their children; -and, hence, the latter have 
before their eyes a constantiy operating motive to the culti* 
vation of these very dispositions. And, lastly, as the duty 
of the wife is submission, children are thus taught, by the 
example of one whom they respect and love, that submis- 
sion b both graceful and dignified ; and that it in no man- 
ner involves iJie idea of baseness or servility. 

1. From these considerations, we leam the relaiKHi 
which exists, l^ nature, between parents and cbildroi. - k 
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is the relatioii of a superiw to an infeiior. The right of 
the pareot is to command ; the duty of the child is to obey. 
Authority belongs to the one, submission to the other. 
This relatbn is a part of our constitution, and the obUgation 
which arises from it is, accordingly, a pait of our duty. It 
is not a mere matter of convenience or of expediency, but 
it belongs to the relations under which we are created ; and 
to the violation of it, our Creator has affixed peculiar and 
afflicting penalties. 

2. While this is the relation, yet the motive which 
should govern the obbgation, on both ddes, is affection. 
While the authority to command rests with the parent, and 
tlie duly of submission is imposed upon the child, yet the 
parent is not at liberty to exercise this authority from caprice, 
or from love of power, or for his own advantage, but Irom 
simple love to the child, and for the child's advantage. 
The constitution under which we are placed, renders it ne- 
cessary that the parent should exercise this power ; hut that 
par^it abuses it, that is, he uses it for purposes for which 
It was not conferred, if he exercise it from any other motive 
than duty to God, and love to his offipring. 

3. Tliis relation being established by our Creator, and 
the ohhgations consequent upon it being binding upon both 
parues, the failure in one party does not annihilate the ob- 
ligatbns of the other. If a child be disobedient, the parent 
is still under obligation to act towards it for its own good, 
and not to exert his authority for any other purpose. If a 
parent he unreasonable, this does not release the child ; he 
IS sull bound to honor, and obey, and reverence his parent. 

The duty of parents is, then, generally, to educate, or to 
bring up, their children in such a manner as they beUeve 
will be most for their lliture happiness, both temporal and 
eternal. 

This comprehends several particulare: 

I. Support, ob maintenance. 

That it is the duty of the parents to keep alive the help- 
less being whom they have brought into existence, need not 
he proven. As to the expensiveness of this maintenance, 
I do not know that any tlung very de6nite can be asserted. 
The general rule would seem to be, that the mode of life 
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Adopted by the parent, would be that which he is required 
to provide for the child. This, however, would be modified 
by some circumstances. If a parent of large wealth brought 
up his family in meanness and ignorance, so that they would 
be specially unfitted for the opulence which they were 
hereafter to enjoy, he would act unjustly. He is voluntarily 
placing them m circumstances of great temptation. So, on 
the other hand, if a parent, destitute of means to render his 
children independent of labor, brings them up, whether male 
or female, in idleness and expensiveness, he violates his 
duty as a parent ; he is prepanng them for a life, not of 
happiness, but of discontent, imbecility and misery. The 
latter, owing to the natural weakness of parental affection, 
is, by far, the most common error, and is hable to become 
peculiariy prevalent in the social condition of this country. 

II. liuCATION. 

1. Fhxpical education. A parent is under obligation to 
use all the means in his power to secure to his children a good 
physical constitution. It Is liis duty to prescribe such lood, 
and in such quantity, as will best conduce to their health ; to 
regulate their labor and exercise, so as fiilly to develcm 
all the poweis, and call into exercise all the functions, of 
their physical system ; to accustom them to hardship, and 
render them patient of labor. Every one knows how 
greatly the happiness of a human being depends upon early 
physical discipline ; and it is manifest that this discipline 
can be enforced by no one but a parent, or by one who 
stands in the place of a parent. 

By the same rule, we see the wickedness of those parents 
who employ their children in such service, or oblige tliem 
to labor in such manner, as will expose them to sickness, 
infirmity, disease, and prematmre death. In many manu- 
facturing countries, children are forced to labor before they 
are Me to endure confinement and fatigue, or to labor vastly 
beyond their strength ; so that the vigor of their constitution 
is destroyed even in infancy. ' The power of tlie parent 
over the child, was given for the child's good, and neither 
to gratify the parent's selfishness, nor to minbter to his love 
of gain. It is not improper to add, that the guilt and the 
shame of this abuse of tiie rights of children, are equally 
27* 
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shared between the parent who thus sells his child's healdi 
and life for gold, and the heartless agent who thus profits 
by his wickedness. Nor is this form of violation ofparental 
obligation confined to any one class of society.. The am- 
bitious mother, who, for the sake of her own elevation, or 
the aggrandizement of her family, and without any respect 
to the happiness of her child, educates her daughter in a!l 
the trickery of fashionable fascination, dwaifing her mind, 
and sensualizing her aspirations, for the chance of negotiating 
for her a proStable match, regacdless of the character or 
habits of him to whom she is to be united forlife, falls under 
precisely the same condemnation. 

2. Intellectual tdncation. A child enters into the world 
utterly ignorant, and possessed of nothing else than a col- 
lection of impulses and capabiliues. It can be happy and 
usefiil only as this ignorance is dispelled by education, end 
these impulses and capabilities are directed and enlarged 
by discipline and cultivation. To some knowledge and 
discipline the parent has, froni the necessity of the case, 
attained ; and, at least, so much as this he is bound to com- 
municate to his children. In some respects, however, tliis 
duty can be discharged more effectively by others than by 
the parent ; and it may, therefore, very properly, be thus 
devolved upon a teacher. The parental obligation re- 
quires that It he done either by a pai-ent himself, or that 
he procure it to be done by another. 

I have said tliat it can, in part, be discharged by the 
teacher. But, let it be remembered, it can be done only in 
part. The teacher is only the agent ; the parent is the 
prindpal. The teacher does not remove from the parent 
any of the responsibility of his relation. Several duties 
devolve upon the one, which cannot be rightfully devolved 
u]X)n die other. 

For instance, — 

1 . He b bound to inform himself of the peculiar habits, 
and reflect upon the probabFe future situation, of his child, 
and .deli!>eralcly to consider what sort of education will 
most conduce to his fiiture happiness and uscfiiiness. 

2. ile is bound tctselect such instructors as will best accom- 
plish the results which be believes will be most beneficial. 
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3. He is bound to devote such ritne and sttenlion to the 
subject, as will enable bim to ascertain whether the in- 
stiuctor of his child discharges his duty with faithliilness. 

4. To encourage his child, by manifesting such interest 
in his studies as shall give to diligence and assiduity all the 
assistance and benefit of parental authority and fiiendship. 

5. And, if a parent he under obligation to do this, he is, 
of course, under obligation to take time to do it, and so to 
construct the arrangements of his family and business, that 
it may be done. He has no right to say that he has no 
time for these duties. If God have required them of him, 
as is the fact, he has time exacilif for them ; and the tradi 
is, he has not time for those ether occupations which inter- 
fere with them. If he neglect them, he does it to the in- 
jury of his children, and, as he will ascertain when it shall 
be too late, to his own disappointment and misery. 

Nor let it be supposed that this will ever be done with- 
out bring^g with it its own reward. God has always con- 
nected together, indissolubly, our own personal benefit and 
the discharge of every duty. Thus, in the present case, a 
parent who assiduously follows his children throughout the 
various steps of their education, will find his own knowl- 
edge increased, and his own education carried forward, 
vastly beyond what he would at first have conceived. 
There are veiy few things which a child ought to Icam, 
- bota the study of which an adult will not derive great 
advantage, especially if he go througli the process of sim- 
plification and analysis, which are so necess^y in order to 
communicate knowledge to the mind of the young. And 
yet more. It is only thus that the parent will be able to 
retain that intellectual supeiiority which it is so much for 
the interest of both parties that he should, for a long time, 
at least, possess. It is an unfortunate circumstance, for a 
child to suppose that he knows more than hb parent ; and, 
if his supposition be true, he wUl not be slow to entertain 
it. The longer the parent maintain bis superiority in 
knowledge and wisdom, the better will it be for both parties. 
But this superiority cannot be retained, if, as soon as the 
parent enters upon active business, he desist fn^n all efibrt 
after intellectual cultivation, and surrendeis himself a slave 
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to phjrsical labor, «4ule be devotes hie (di3d to meoe intel- 
lectual cultivation, and thus renders intellectual intercouise 
between himself and his chitdien almost impossible. 

3. Moral education. 

The eternal destiny of the child is placed, in a most 
important sense, in the hands of its parents. The parent 
is under obligation to instruct, and cause his child to be 
instructed, in those religious sentiments which he believes 
to be according to the will of God. With bis duty in thb 
respect, until me child becomes able to decide for himself, 
no one has a right to interfere. If the parent be id error, 
the fault is not in teaching the cliild what he believes, but 
in believing what is felse, witliout having used the means 
which God has given him to arrive at the truth. But, if 
such be tlie responsibility, and so exclusive the authority 
of the parent, it is manifest that he is under a double obli- 
gation to ascertain what is the will of God, and m what 
manner the future happiness of an inunonal soul may be 
secured. As soon as he becomes a parent, bis decisions on 
this subject bvdve the Aituie happiness or miser}', not only 
of his own soul, but also of that of another. ' Botli con- 
sideraUoos, tberefcxe, impose upon him the obligation of 
coming to a serious and solemn decision upon bis moral 
condition and prospects. 

But, be^des that of making himself acqu^ted with tlie 
doctrines of religion, the relation in which be stands im- 
poses upon the parent several other duties. 

It is his dutyo — 

1. To teach his child its duties to God and to man, and 
produce in its mind a permanent conviction of its moral 
responsibility. This is to he done, not merely by direct, 
but also by indirect, precept ; and by directing it to such 
trains of observation and reflection as shall create a correct 
moral estimate of actions and of their consequences. And 
specially should it be the constant effitrt of the parent to 
cultivate in his child a spirit of piety, or a right feeling 
towards God, tlie true source of every other virtue. 

2. Inasmuch as die present state of man is morally im- 
perfect, and every individual is a sharer in that imperfec- 
tion, it is the duty of the parent to eradicate, so iar as is in 
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bis power, the wrong propensities of his children. He 
should watch, with ceaseless vigilance, for the first appear- 
uices of pride, obstinacy, malice, envy, vanity, cnielty, 
revenge, anger, lying, aod their kindred vices ; and, by 
steadfast and unwearied assiduity, strive to extirpate them 
before they have gained firmness by age, or vigor by in- 
dulgence. There cannot be a greater unkindness to a 
child, than to allow it to grow up with any of its evil habits 
uncorrected. Every one would consider a parent cruel, 
who allowed a chUd to grow up without having taken 
means to cure a limb which had been broken ; but how 
much worse is an evil temper than a broken limb ! 

3. Inasmuch as precept will be of no avail without a 
correspondent example, a parent is under obligation, not 
only to set no example by which the evil dispositions of 
his child will be cherished, but to set such an example as 
will be most likely to remove them. A passionate, selfish, 
envious man must expect that, in spite of all his precepts, 
his children will be passionate, envious, and selfish. 

4. Inasmuch as all our eflorts will be fruitless without 
the blessing of God, that parent must be convicted of 
great neglect of duty, who does not habitually pray for 
that direction which he needs in the performance of these 
solemn obligations ; as well as for that blessing upon bis 
effijrts, without which, though ever so well directed, they 
will be utterly in vain. 

5. Inasmuch as the moral character of the child is 
greatly influenced by its associations and companions, it 
is the duty of the parent to watch over these with vigi- 
lance, and to control them wilh entire independence. 
He is false to bis trust, if, for the sake of gratifying the 
desires of his child, or of conciliating the fovor of others, 
or avoiding the reputation of singularity or preciseness, he 
allow his child to form associations which he believes, or 
even feais, will be injurious to him. And, on the other 
band, if such be the duty of the parent, he ought to be con- 
sidered as fiilly at liberty to perform it, without remark, and 
without offence. In such matters, he is the ultimate and the 
only respcmsible authority. He who reproaches another Ibr 
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the Gxerciae of this authority, is guilty^ of slander. He v/bo, 
fixxn the fear of slander, ghiinks inxa esravising it, is justly 
chargeable with a pusillanimity wholly unwcalhy of the rela- 
tion which he sustains. 

6. As the parent sustains the same relation to all his 
children, it is manifest that his obligations to them all are 
the same. Hence, he is bound to exercise his authority 
with entire imparuolity. The want of thb must always 
end in jealousy, envy, and malice, and cannot fail to render 
the domestic society a scene of perpetual btckeiing and 
contention. A striking exemplification of all this is recorded 
m the history of Joseph and his brethren. 

If this be so, it is evident that the vblation of parental 
obligation is more common, among even indulgent parents, 
than would generally be supposed. 

1. Parents who render Uiemselves slaves to feshiona- 
ble society and amusement, vicdate this obligatkxi. The 
mother who is engaged in a perpetual round oi vlsiibg and 
company, and who, itom the pressure of engagements to 
which she subjects herself, has no leisure to devote to the 
mental and moral culture of her children, violates her most 
solemn duties. She has no right to squander away, in 
fiivolous self-gratiScation, the time which helwigs to her 
of&pring. She will reap the iruits of her f<^y, when, in a 
few years, her children, having grown up estranged frmn her 
affection, shall thwart her wishes, disappoint her hopes, and 
neglect, if they do not despise, the mother who bare diem. 

2. The father who plunges into business so deeply that 
he has no leisure for domestic duties and pleasures, and 
whose only intercourse witlj his children consists in a brief 
and occasional word of authority, or a surly lamentation 
over their intolerable expensiveness, is equally to be pitied 
and to be blamed. What right has he to devote to other 
pursuits the Vme which God has allotted to his children ? 
Nor is it any excuse, to say that he cannot support his 
family in their present style of Uving, without this effort. I 
ask. By what nght can his family demand to live in a man- 
ner which requires bun to neglect his most solemn and 
important duties ? Nor is it an excuse, to say that hs 
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■ wshes to leave ^em a competence. Is be uader obligatkm 
to leave them that compeienOT which he desires ? Is it an 
advantage to them to be relieved from the necessity of 
labor? Besides, is money the only desirable bequest 
which a fiither can leave to his children ? Surely, welt 
culurated intellects, hearts sensible to domestic a^c^n, 
the love of parents and brethren and aisteis, a taste for 
bomti pleasures, habits of order, regularity and industry, a 
hatred of vice and of vicious men, and a lively sensibility 
to the excellence of virtue, are as valuable a legacy as an 
inheritance of property, simple property, purchased by the 
loss of every tiabit which could render that property a 
blessing. 

3. Nor can thoughtful men be always exculpated fixim 
the charge of this nolation. The duUes of a parent are 
established by God, and God requires us not to violate 
them. While the social woi^hip of God is a duty, it ought 
not to mterfCTC with parental dutv. Parents who spend 
that time which belongs to their lAudren, in offices of pubUc 
social woisbip, have mistak^i the nature of their special 
obligation. 1 do not pretend to say what timej or how 
much time, any individual shall spend in any reli^us 
service. This question does not belong to the present dis- 
cussbn. But I say that this time must be taken out of that 
which belongs to ourselves ; and it might eafoly he abstracted 
from that devoted to visiting, company, or idleness ; it 
should not be taken Irora that which bel<»igs, by the 
ordinance of God, to our children. 

It will be easily seen, that the fulfilment of these obliga- 
tions, in the manner I have suggested, would work a very 
perceptible change in the whole ubric of society. It would 
check the eager desire of accumuladon, repress the ardor 
of ambition, and allay the feverish thirst for seltish graiihca- 
tion. But it would render a family, in truth, a society. It 
would bring back parents and children to the relations to 
each other which God has established. It i^puld restore to 
home a meaning, and to the pleasures of home a reality, 
which they are m danger of losing altogether. Forsaking 
the shadow of happiness, we should bid the substance. 
Instead (^ a cmtinual round of physical excitation, and the 
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ceaseless pursuit of pleasures which, as eveiy one 
end in ennui and disappointment, we should secure 



of which, previously, we could have had no concepUon. ^ 

The Riohts of Parents. 

The right of the parent over his child is, of course, ctan- 
meusurate witli. his duties. If be be under obligation to 
educate his child b such manner as he supposes will most 
conduce to the child's happiness and the welfere of society, 
he has, ftom necessity, the right to control the child m 
every thing necessary to the folGlraent of this obligation. 
The only Umits imposed are, that he exert this control no 
iiirth^ than is necessary to the fiilfilment of his obligation, 
and that he exert it with the intention for which it was 
conferred. While he discharges his parental duties within 
these limits, he is, by the law of God, exempt from inter- 
ference both from the individual and &om socie^. 

Of the duration of ihU obligation and this right. 

1. In in^cy, the control of the parent over the child 
b absolute; that is, it b exercised without any respect 
whatever to the wishes of the child. 

S. When the child has arrived at majority, and has 
assumed the responsibility of its own conduct, both the 
responsibility and the right of the parent cease altogether. 

The time of majori^ is fixed m most civilized nations 
by statute. In Great Britain and in the United States, an 
individual becomes of age at his twenty-first year. The 
taw, therefore, settles tiie rights and obligations of the 
parties, so far as civil society is concerned, but does not 
pretend to decide upon the moral relations of the parties. 

3. As the rights and duties of the parent at one period 
are absolute, and at another cease altogether, it is reason- 
able to infer, that the control of the parent should be M- 
ercised on more and more libetal principles, that a wider 
and wider discretion should be allowed to the child, and 
that his feelings and predilections should be more and more 
consulted, as be grows older ; so that, when he comes to 
act fof lumself, be may have beoxne prepared for die 
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responsibiliQr which be assumes, by as extensive an experi- 
ence as the nature of the case admits, 

4. Hence, I think that a parent is bound to consult the 
wishes of his child, in proportion to his age, whenever this 
can be done innocendy ; and also, to vary his modes of 
enforcing authority, so as to adapt them to the motives of 
which the increasing intellect of the child is susceptible. 
While it is true that the treatment proper for a young man, 
w«jld ruin a child, it is equdly true that the treatment 

iroper for a child, might very possibly niin a young man. 

rhe right of control, however, still rests with the parent, 
and the duty of obedience still is imposed upon the child. 
The parent is merely bound to exercise it in a manner 
suited to the nature of the being over whom it is to be 
exerted. 

The authority of tmlruclors is a delegated authority, 
derived immediately fix)m the parent. He, for the time 
being, stands to the pupil tn loco parentis. Hence, the 
relation between him and the pupil is analogous to that 
between parent and child ; that is, it is the relation of 
superiority and inferiority. The right of the instructor is 
to command ; the obligation of the pupil is to obey. The 
right of the instructor is, however, to be exercised, as I 
before stated, when speaking of the parent, for the pupil's 
benefit. For the exercise of it, he is responsible to the 
parent, whose professional agent he is. He must use his 
own best skill and judgment, in governing and teaching 
his pupil. If he and the parent cannot agree, the con- 
nection must be dissolved. But, as he is a professional 
agent, he must use his oiim intellect and skill in the exer- 
cise of his own profession, and, in the use of it, he is to be 
interfered with by no one. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

TBE LAW OF CBILDREN. 

I SHAi.L consider Jn this chapter the duties and \herighls 
of children, and their dia-atum. 

The Duties of Child een. 

I. Ohedience. By this I mean, that the relation be- 
tween parent and child obliges the latter to conform to the 
will of the former because it U kit wiU, aside fix>m the con- 
fuderation that what is required seems to the child best or 
wisest. The only limitation to this role is the limitauon of 
conscience. A parent has no right to require a child to do 
what it believes to be wrong ; and a child is under no ob- 
ligation, in such a case, to obey the commands of a parent. 
The child must obey God, and meekly suffer the conse- 
quence?. It has even in this case no right to remt. 

The reasons of this role are manifest. 

1. The design of the whole domestic constitution would 
be Ihistrated without it. This de^gn, from what has been 
already remarked, is, to enable the child to avail itself both 
of the wisdom, and knowledge, and experience, of the parent ; 
and also of that affection which prompts the parent to em- 
ploy all these for the well-being of the child. But of lliese 
advantages the child can never avdl himself, unless he yield 
obedience to the parent's authority, until he have acquired 
that age and experience which are necessary to enable him 
to direct and to govern luniself. 

2. That this is the duty of children is made apparent by 
the precepts of the Holy Scriptures: 

Ecodvs XX, 13. " Honor thy &ther and thy mother, 
that th^ days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee." This, as St. Paul remarks, Eph. vi, S, 
3, is Uie only commandment in the decalogue, to which a 
special promise is annexed. 
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In the bocJi of Proverbs do duty is more frequentljr incul- 
cated than this ; and of no one are the consequences of 
obedience and disobedience more fiilly set forth. 

A few examples may serve as a specimen : 

Proverbs i, 8, 9. " My son, keep the instruction of thy 
fether, and forsake not the law of thy mother. They shall 
be an ornament of grace (that is, a graceful ornament) unto 
thy head, and chains about thy neck." 

Proverbs vi, 20. " Keep thy father's commandment, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother." 

Proverbs xiii, 1. "A wise son heareth his father's 
instructions, but a scomer heareth not rebuke," 

The same duty is frequently inculcated in the New 
Testament : 

Ephesians vi, 1. " Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord, for this is right." The meaning of the phrase, " in 
the Lord," I suppose to be, in accordance with the will of 
the Lord. 

Cohssiam iii, 20. "Children, obey your parents in all 
things, for this b well pleasing unto the Lord." The phrase, 
" well pleasing unto the Lord," b here of the same meaning 
as " in the Lord," above. 

The displeasure of God against those who nolate this 
command, is also frequendy denounced in the Scriptures : 

Deuteronanty xxvii, 16. "Cursed be be that setteth 
light by bis father or his mother ; and all the people shall 
say Amen." 

Proverbs xv, 5. " A fool despiseth his father's instruc- 
tions." 

Proverbs xxx, 17. "The eye that mocketh at his 
father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pluck it out, and the young eagles shall eat it." 
That is, he shall perish by a violent death ; he shall ccane 
to a miserable end. 

From such passages as these, and I have selected only a 
very few from a great number that might have been quoted, 
we learn, 1, That the Holy Scriptures plainly inculcate 
obedience to parents as a command of God. He who is 
guilty of disobedience, therefore, violates not merely the 
command of man, but that also of God. And it is, theie- 
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fore, our duty always to urge it, and to esact it, mainly on 
this ground. 

2. That they consider obedience to parents as no indi- 
caUon of meanness and servility ; but, on the contrary, as 
the most honorable and delightfiil exhibition of character 
that can be manifested by the young. It is a gracej^l 
ornament, which confers additional beauty upon that which 
was otherwise lovely. 

3. That the violation of this commandment exposes the 
transgressor to special and peculiar Judgments. And, even 
without the light of revelation, I thmk that the observation 
of every one must convince him, that the curse of God rests 
heavily upon filial disobedience, and that his peculiar bless- 
ing follows Glial obedience. And, indeed, what can be a 
surer indication of future profligacy and ruin, than that tur- 
bulent impatience of restraint, which leads a youth to follow 
the headlong impulses of passion, in preference to the 
counsels of age and experience, even when conveyed in the 
language of tender and disinterested affection ? 

II. Another duty of children to parents, b revereiux. 
This is implied m the commandment, " honor thy fother 
and thy mother." By reverence, I mean that conduct and 
those sentiments which are due from an inferior to a supe- 
rior. The parent is the superior, and the child the infenor, 
by virtue of the relation which God himself has established. 
Whatever may be the rank or the attainments of the child, 

, and how much soever they may be superior to those of the 
parent, these can never abrogate uie previous relation 
which God has established. The child is bound to show 
deference to the parent, whenever it is possible, to evince 
that he considers him his superior ; and to perform for him 
services which he would perform for no other person. And 
let it always be remembered, that in this, there is nothing 
degrading, but every thing honorable. No more ennobling 
and dignified trah of character can be exhibited, than that 
of universal and profound filial respect. The same principle, 
carried out, would teach us universal and tender respect for 
old age, at cdl times, and under all circumstances. 

III. Another duty of children is filial affection, or the 
peculiar afiectioa due from a child to a parent, beeaiae ht 
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it a parent. A pBr»it may be entided to our iQve, because 
be is a man, <x because be b such a man, that is, possessing 
such excellences of character ; but, besides all thb, and 
aside Inxn it all, he is entided to out afiecdon on account 
of the relation in which he stands to u>. This imposes 
upon us the duty not only of hiding his ibibles, of cover- 
ing his defects, of shielding him from misfortune, and of 
seeking his happiness by what means soever Providence 
has placed m our power, but also of performing all this, 
and all the other duties of which we have spoken, from 
love to him, because he is our parent, — a love which shall 
render such services not a burden, but a pleasure, under 
what circumstances soever it may be our duty to render 
them. 

IV. It b the duty of the child, whenever it is by the 
providence of God rendered necessary, to support his 
parent in old age. That man would deserve the reputa- 
tion of a monster, who would not cheerfully deny hiras^f, 
in order to be able to minister to the comforts of the de^^ 
cllning years of hb parent. 

The Rights op Children, 

] . Children have a right to maintenance, and, aa has 
been remained before, a maintenance corresponding to the 
circumstances and condition of the parent. 

3. They have a right to expect that the parent will exert 
his authority, not for hb own advantage, nor fixra caprice, 
but for the good of the child, according to hb best judg- 
ment. If the parent act otherwbe, he violates hb duty to 
his children and to God. Thb, however, in no manner 
liberates the child ftom his ohligauons to hb parent. 
These remain in fiill force, the same as before. The 
wrong of one party b no excuse for wrong in the other. 
It b die child's misfortune, but It can never he alleviated 
by domestic strife, and still less by filial disobedience and 
ingratimde. 

Of the duration of these rights and ohltgatioita. 

I. Of obedience. The child is bound to obey the 
parent so long as he remains in a state of pupilage, that 
B, so long as the parent b responsible for his conduct, and 
he b dependent upon hb parent. Thb period, so &r as. 
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society is coDcemed, as has been retnaiked, is fixed, in 
iDOSt couDtries, by statute. Sometimes, by the consent 
of both parties, it ceases before that period ; at other times, 
it continues beyond it. With the termination of minority, 
let it occur when it will, tlie duty of obedience ceases. 
After this, however, the advice of the parent b eotiiJed to 
more deference and respect than that of any other person ; 
but, as the individual now acts upon bis own respon»bibty, 
It is only advice, since it has ceased to be authoritative. 

2, The conscience of a child becomes capable of delib- 
erate decision long before its period of pupilage ceases. 
Whenever this decisbn is fairly and honestly expressed, 
the parent ought not to interfere with it. It is his duty to 
strive to convince bis child, if he tliink it to be m error ; 
but, if he cannot succeed in producmg conviction, he must 
leave the child, like any other human being, to obey God 
in the manner it thinks will be most acc^table to Him. 

3. The obligation of respect and affection for parents, 
never ceases, but rather increases with advancing age. 
As the child grows older, he becomes capable of more 
dismterested flection, and of the manifestabcHi of more 
delicate respect ; and, as the parent grows older, he feels 
more sensibly the need of attention ; and his happiness is 
more decidedly dependent upon it. As we increase in 
years, it should, therefore, be our more as^duous endeavor 
to make a suitable return to our parents for their kindness 
bestowed upon us in in^cy ana youth, and to manifest, 
by unremitUng attention, and delicate and heartfelt afiection, 
our repentance for those acts of thoughtlessness and way- 
wardness which foiroeriy may have grieved them. 

That a peculiar insensibility exists to the obligations of 
the parental and filial relation, is, I fear, too evident to 
need any extended illustration. The notion, that a family 
is a society, and that a society must be governed, and that 
the right and the duty of governing this society rest with 
the parent, seems to be rapidly vanishing (rom the minds 
of men. In the place of it, it seems to be the prevalent 
opinion, that chilton may grow up as they please ; and 
that the exertion of parental restraint is an mfiingement 
upon the perscMial liberty of the child. But all this will 
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not abrogate the law of God, nor will it avert the punisb- 
menls which he has conDected, indissolubly, with disobe- 
dience. The parent who neglects his duty to his children, 
is sowing thickly, for himself and for them, the seeds of 
his future misery. He who is suffering the evil dispositions 
of his children to grow up uncorrected, will find that he is 
cheiisiiing a viper by which he himself will first be stung. 
That parent who is accustoming his children to habits of 
thoughtless caprice and reclcless expenditure, and who 
stupidly snules at the ebulliiions of youthful passion, and 
the indulgence in fashionable vice, as indications of a manly 
spirit, needs no prophet to foretell, that, unless the dissolute- 
ness of his family leave him early childless, his gray hairs 
will be brought down with sorrow to the grave. 

I remarked, at the close of the last chapter, that the 
duty of instructois was analogous to that of parents, and 
that they stood to pupils in a relation essentially parental. 
It is proper here to add, that a pupil stands to his instnictor 
in a relation essentially JtHaL His duty is obedience: 
■ first to his parent ; and, secondly, to the professional agent 
to whom he has been committed by liis parent. The 
equals, in this relation, are the parent and the instructor : 
to both of them is the pupil the inferior ; and to both is 
he under the obligation of obedience, respect and reverence. 

Now, such bebg the nature of the relation, it is the duty 
of the instructor to enforce obedience, and of the pupil to 
render it. It would be very easy to show, that, on the 
fulfilment of this duty on the part of the instructor, the in- 
terests of education, and the welfere of the young, vitally 
depend. Without discipline, there can be formed no valu- 
able habit. Without it, when young persons are congre- 
gated together, far away iioni the restraints of domestic 
society, exposed to the allurements of ever-present tempta- 
tion, and excited by the stimulus of youthful passion, every 
vicious habit must he cultivated. The young man may 
applaud the negligent and pusillanimous instmctor ; but, 
when that man, no longer young, suffers the result of that 
neglect and pusillanimity, it is well if a better spirit have 
taught him to mention the name of that instructor without 
bitter execration. 
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" Id coUegea md IuUh, in ancient days, 

Theie (melt a ntge called DiBcipline. 
HiB eye wu meek and gentle, and a amile 
Flayed on hia lipa; and in bia apcech waa heard 
Paternal aweetneas, dignity,and love. 

Wb» to encourage goodnew. Learning grew. 
Beneath his caie, a tbiiring, viKaroua pluit 
The mind wan well informed, the paaaions held 
Suboidinate, and diligence was cboice. 

That one, among bo many, overleaped 
The limits of control, bia gentle eye 
Grew fltern, and darted a severe rehuke. 
HiB frown was full oflcrror, and his voice 
Shook the delinquent witb such Rta of awe, 
Aa left him not, till jKnilencc bad won 
Loat favor back a^n, and closed the breach. 

But Diacipline at length, 
O'erlooked and unemployed, grew diet, and died. 
Then atudy languished, emulation slept, 
And virtue fled. The schools became a scene 
Of aolemn farce, where ignorance in stilts, 
His cap well lined witb logic not hia own. 
With parrot longne, peijbrmed the scholar's part, 
Proceeding aoon a graduated dunce. 

What was learned. 
If aoght was teamed in childhood, is forgot; 
And sucli expense sa pinches parents blue. 
And mortifies the liberal hand of love. 
Is squandered in pursuit of idle sports 
And vicious pleasuies." Tatk. 
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CLASS THIRD. 

DUTIES TO MAN, AS A MEMBER OF CIVIL SOCIETY". 



To this class belong the duties of magistrates and citizens. 
As these, however, would be but imperfectly understood, 
without a knowledge of the nature of civil society, and of 
the relations subsisting between society and the individual, 
it will be necessary to consider these ktter, before entering 
upon the former. I shall, therefore, attempt to explain, 
firet, The Nature and lAmitatiom of Civil Society ; sec- 
oncUy, Govermneni, or the Marnier in which the Obheationt 
of Society are Discharged ; thirdly. The Duties of Magis- 
trates ; fourthly, T^ie Ihtties of Citizens. , 
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CHAPTER FIRST 



OP CIVIL SOCIETY. 



As civil society is a sOTnewbat complicated conception, 
it may be usefiil, in the 6rst place, lo consider the nature 
of a society in its simplest form. This chapter will, there- 
fore, be divided into two secdons. The 6rst treats of the 
cotutiaOum of a simple society ; the second, of the «Mi»(t- 
tution ofcivu society. 



OF A SIHrLE 80CIETV. 

I. Of the nature of a Single Society. 

1. A society of any sort originates in a peculiar form of 
contract, entered into between each several individual 
fomiing the society, on the one part, and all the other 
members of the society on the odier part. Each party 
promises to do certain things to or for the other, and puts 
Itself under moral obligation to do so. Hence, we see that 
conscience, or the power of recognising moral obligation, is, 
in the very nature of things, essential to the existence of a 
society. Without it, a society could not be formed. 

2. This contract, like any other, respects those things, and 
those things only, in which the parties have thus bound 
themselves to each other. As the bdividual is under do 
obligation to belong to the society, but the obligation is 
purely vcjuntary, he is bound in no other manner, and for 
no ouer purpose, than those in and for which he has bound 
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biniself. In all other respects, he is as free as he was 
belbre. 

3. Inasmuch as the formation of a society involves the 
idea of a moral obligation, each party is under moral obU- 
gation to fulfil its part of the contract. The society is 
bound to do what it has promised to every individual, and 
every individual is bound to do what he has promised to 
the aoaety. If either party cease to do this, the compact, 
like any other mutual contract, is dissolved. 

4. Inasmuch as every individual is, in all respects ex- 
cepting those in which he has bound himself, as free as he 
was before, the society has no right to impose upon the 
individual any other obligation than those under wnich he 
has placed himself. For, as he has come under no such 
obligation to them, they have no more control over him 
than any other men. And, as their whole power is limited 
to that which has been conferred upon them by Individuals, 
beyond this limit, they are no society; they have no 
power ; their act is really out of the society, and is, of course, 
binding upon no member of the society, any more than 
upon any other man. 

5. As every member of the society enters it upon the 
same terms, that is, as every one comes under the same 
obligations to the society, and the society comes under the 
same obligations to him, they are, by consequence, so fiir 
as the society is concerned, all equals or fellows. All 
have equal nghts, and all are subject to the same obli- 
gations. 

6. That which defines the obligations under which the 
individual and the society have come, m respect to each 
other, is called the constitution of the society. It is intend- 
ed to express the object of the association, and the manner 
in which that object is to be accomplished : that is to say, 
it declares what tne individual promises to do for the society, 
what the society ponuses to do for the individual, and the 
object for which this association between the parties is 
formed. 

7. As the union of individuab in this manner is voluntary, 
eve^ member naturally has a right to dissolve the coo* 
nectwn when he pleases ; and the society have also a osr- 
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respondiDg right. As, however, thb would frequently 
expose both parties to inconvenience, it is common, in the 
articles of the constitution, or the form of compact, to 
specify on what terms this may be done. When this part 
of the agreement has thus been entered into, it of course 
becomes as binding as any other part of it. 

II. Of ikt numner m which such a society shall be gov- 
erned. 

The object of any such association is to do something. 
But it is obvious that they can act only on one o( three 
suppositions : by unanimity, by a minority, or by a majority. 
To expect unanimity in iJie opinions of a being so diver- 
sified in character as man, is fiivolous. To suspend the 
operation of many upon the decisions of one, is manifestly 
unjust, would be subverave of the whole object of the 
association, and would render the whole society more ineJli' 
cient than the separate individuals of which it is composed. 
To suppose a society to be governed by a minority, would 
be to suppose a less number of equals superior in wisdom 
and goodness to a greater number, which is absurd. It 
remains, therefiire, that every society nuist of necessity be 
governed by a m^ority. 

III. Of the limits within which the power of the majority 
is restricted. 

The majority, as we have just seen, is vested, from 
necessity, with the whole power of the society. But it 
derives its power wholly and exclusively from the society, 
and of course it can have no power beyond, or diverse from, 
that of the society itself. Now, as the power of the society 
is limited by the conces^ons made by each individual 
respectively, and is bound by its obligations to each individ- 
ual, die power of the majority is manifestly restricted within 
precisely the same limits. 

Thus, to be more particular, a majority has no right to do 
any thing which the individuals tbrming the society have 
not authorized the society to do : 

1. They have no right to change the oliect of the so- 
ciety. If this he changed, another society is icmned, and 
the individual members are, as at fiiat, at liberty to unite 
with it or not. 
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2. They have no right to do any thbg beyond, or differ- 
ent Jront, the ohject of the society. The reasons are the 
same as in the former instance. 

3. Nor have they a right to do any thing in a maiaur 
different liom that to which the members, upon entering 
the society, agreed. The manner set forth in the consti- 
tution, was that by which^the individuals bound themselves, 
and they are bound by nothing else. 

4. Nor have they a right to do any thing which violates 
the principle of the entire social equality of the members, 
As all subjected themselves equally to die same rules, any 
act which supposes a difference of right, is at variance witli 
the fiindamental principle of the compact. 

And, hence, from the nature of die compact, it is obvious, 
that, while a majority act within tlie limits of the authority 
thus delegated to them, the individual is under a moral 
obligadon to obey their decisions ; for he has voluntarily 

Stlaced himself under such obligation, and he is bound to 
iilfil it. 

And, on the other hand, the society is bound to fulfil to 
the mdividual the contract which they have formed with 
him, and to carry forward the object of the association in 
the manner and in the spirit of die contract entered into. 
Aor b this a mere matter of form or of expediency ; it is a 
matter of moral obligation voluntarily entered into-; and it 
is as binding as any other contract formed under any other 
circumstances. 

And, again, if the society or the majority act in violation 
of these engagements, or if they do any thmg not committed 
to them by the individual, such act is not binding upon any 
member ; and he is under no more obligation to be gov- 
erned by it, than he would be if it were i£>ne by any other 
pei^ons, or if not done at all. 

If these principles be correct, they will, I think, throw 
some light upon the question of the durability of corpora- 
dons. A corporation is a society established for certain 
purposes, which are to be executed in a certain manner. 
H« who joins it, joins it under these conditions ; and the 
whole power of the society consists m power to do these 
thmgs m tbb manner. If they do any thing else, they. 
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when doiDg it, are not this society, but some other. And 
of course those, whether the minority or the majority, who 
act according to the original compact, are the society ; and 
the others, whether more or less, are something else. The 
act of incorpOTation is governed by the same principles. 
It rendeis the persons so associated a body politic, and 
recognised in law, but it does not interfere with the original 
principles of such an association. The corporation, there- 
fore, are the persons, whether more or less, who adhere to 
the original agreement ; and any act declaring any thing 
else to be the society, is unjust and void. 

But suppose them alt to have altered iheir sentiments. 
The society is then, of course, dissolved. They may, if 
they choose, form another society ; but they are not another, 
of antrse, nor can they be such until they frirm another 
organization. 

Again, suppose that they have property given under the 
original association, and for the promotion of its objects, 
and the whole society, or a majority ofthem,havechanged 
its objects. I answer, If a part still remain, and prosecute 
the original object, they are the society ; and the others, 
hy chan^ng the object, have ceased to be the society. 
The right of proper^ vests with those who adhere to the 
original constitution. If all have changed the object, -the 
society is dissolved ; and all ownership, so far as the 
property is concerned, ceases. It therefore either belongs 
to the public, or reverts to the heirs at law. A company 
of men united for another object, though retaining tbe 
same name, have no more right to inherit it than any other 
citizens. The right of a legislature to give it to them by 
special act, is even very (juestionable. Legislatures are not 
empowered to bestow property upon men at will ; and such 
grant, being beyond the power conceded to the le^slator, 
seems to me to be null and void. 

The principles of this section seem to me to demand 
the special attention of those who are at present engaged in 
conducting the business of voluntary associations. It should 
always be remembered, that he who jeans a voluntary asso- 
ciation, jdns it for a specified object, and for do other. 
The association itself has one object, and no other. This 
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objeet, and' the manner in which it b to be acctunplished, 

ought to be plainly set forth in the consUtution. Now, 
when Et majonty attempt to do any thing not comprehended 
within this object thus set forth, or in a manner at variance 
with that prescribed, they vbtate the fiindaraental arbcle 
of the compact, and the society is virtually dissolved. And 
against such infraction of right it is the duty of the individual 
to protest ; and if it be persisted in, it is hb duty to withdraw. 
And it seems to me that, otherwise, the whole benefit of 
voluatary associations will be lost ; and if the whole society 
do it, the society b changed, and it b changed in no man- 
ner the less because its original name b retained. If the 
objects of such associations be not restricted, their increasing 
complication will render ihem umnanageahle by any form 
of agency. If an individual, when he unites widi others 
for one object, knows not for how many objects, nor for 
what modes of accomplishing them, be shall he held re- 
sponsible, who will ever unite in a benevolent enterprise ? 
And, if masses (^ men may be thus associated in every 
part of a country lor one professed object, and thb object 
may be modified, changed, or exceeded, according to the 
will of an accidental majority, voluntary associations mil 
rery socm be transfonned into the tools of intriguing and 
ambidous men, and will thus become a curse instead of a 



SECTION II. 



In order to consid» thb subject correctly, it will be 
necessary to conader todety as dbtinct fitrni ^ooenaneni. 
It may exiu without a government. At some time it must 
have so eicbted. And in all cases, government is m^^ly 
the instrument by which it accranplishes its purposes. 
Government b the agent. Society b the prindpal. 

The first consid^aticm which meets us, in the discusEOon 
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of this subject, is, that cim, societt is ak tNsrrrcnON of 
GOD ; or, ID other words, it is the will of God that man 
should live in a state of society. This may be shown both 
from the original impubes common, to aU men, and from the 
necessitiM of mart, arising out of the conditions of hb 
present existence. 

I. From the original imptdsea of man. 

1 . One of the strongest and most uuiversal impulses of 
our nature, is a general love for society. It commences, 
as every one must have observed, with early infency, and 
continues, unabated, to the close of life. The poets can 
conceive of no situaUon more afflictive, or more intolerable, 
than that of a human being in a state of perfect loneliness. 
Hence, solitary confinement is considered, by all mankind, 
as one of the severest forms of punishment. And, hence, 
a disposioon to separate one's self from society is one of 
the surest indications of mental derangement. Now, the 
natural result of this intense and universal impulse is a 
disposition to control such other desires as shall be incon- 
sistent with it. Wherever these dispositions exist, a num- 
ber of human beings will as readily and naturally form a 
society as they will do any other thing on which their 
happiness depends. A constitution of this sort manifestly 
sliows what is tlie will of our Creator concerning us. 

2. The various fomjs of human attachment illustrate the 
same truth. 

■Thus, the attachment between the sexes at once forms 
a society, which is the origin of every other. Of this union, 
the fundamental principle is a limited surrender of the 
happiness of each to that of the other, and the consequent 
attainment of an increased return of happiness.- From this 
arises the love of parents to children, and that of children 
to parents, and all the various modifications of affection 
resulting iiom collateral and more dbtant relationships. 

Besides these, there must continually anse the feeling of 
friendship between individuals of similar habits and of coi^ 
respondent puisuits ; the love of benevolence towards those 
who need our succor, or who awaken our sympathy ; and 
the love of approbation, which will stbnulate us to deny 
ourselves fbc the sake of acquiring the good opinicm of those 
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by whom we are Buiroimded. Now, the tendency of all 
these bstiocts is maoifestiy twofold : Jtrst, as in the tbrmer 
instance, as these propensities can be gratified only by 
society, we shall be disposed to surrend» whatever will be 
inconsistent with the enjoyment 'of society; and, iecmidl}/, 
since it is, as we have seen before, in the very nature of 
affection, to surrender our own personal gratification for tiie 
happiness of those whom we love, afiectbn renders such a 
suirender one of the very sources of our individual happi- 
ness, llius, patriotism, which is only cme tonn of the love 
of society, not only supposes a man to be willing to sur- 
render something personal for the sake of sometliing general, 
which he likes better, but also to derive hap^uness firom that 
very surrender, and to be actually happier when acdng 
from these principles than fixHn any other. It is almost 
needless to add, that the Creator's intention, in forming 
bein^ with such Impulsions, is too evident to be mistaken. 
II. The same truth is taught &om the lucetiiltea imposed 
upon u> by the conditiimi of our being. 

1. Suppose tiie human race, entirely destitute of these 
social principles, to liave been scattered at^oad over the 
foce of die earth as mere isolated individuals. It is evident 
that, under such circumstances, the race must quickly have 
perished. Man, thus isolated, could never contend, either 
with the cold of the northern, or with the wild beasts of the 
temperate and warmer, regions. He has neither muscular 
power, nor agility, nor instinct, to protect him from the one, 
nor any natural form (^clothing to shield him from theother, 

2. But »ippose tliat, by any means, the race of man 
could be continued. Without society, the progressive 
melioratioD of his condition would be impossible, . 

Without society, there could be no division of labor. 
Every one must do every thing Tot himself, and at the 
greatest possible disadvantage. Without society, there 
could be neither any knowledge of the agents of nature, 
nor any application of them to the production of value. 
A man's instruments would be almost exclusively limited to 
his teeth and nails. Without society, there could be no 
acknowledged Twht of property. Hence, from these 
causes, there could be do accumulated capital; and eacb 
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successive geoeraUon of men must, like the brutes, remain 
precisely in the condition of their predecessors. It is 
equally evident, that, under these circumstances, there 
-could exist no possibility of either intellectual or moral 
impratiement. In fact, take the most civilized, intellectual, 
and moral condition in which man has ever existed, and 
compare it with the condition of man naked, wandering, 
destitute, exposed to the peltings of every tempest, and 
liable to become the prey of every ferocious beast, and the 
difference between these two conditions is wholly theTCSult 
of society. If it be granted that God is benevolent, and 
wills the happiness of man, nay, If it be even granted that 
God wills the existence of man, it must be conceded that 
He also wills that condition on which, not merely his hap- 
piness, but even his very existence, depends. 

Now, if this be the fact, that is, if civil society be an 
institution of God, several important conclusions will he . 
seen to follow &om it : 

1. A very important distinction may beobserved between 
civil societj' and a simple or voluntary society, such as is 
described in the last section. In a simple society, the con- 
tract is voluntary, and is, like any other society, dissolved 
at the pleasure of the parties ; or it ceases to be binding 
upon either party, if its conditions be violated by the other 
party. But, civil society being an institution of God, spe- 
cific duties are imposed upon both parties, which remain 
unchanged even after tiie other party may, in various re- 
spects, have violated his part of the contract. In civil 
society, we are under obligation to God as well as to man, 
and the former obligation remains even after the other has 
been annulled. In this respect, it follows the analogy of 
the other relations established by God, as that of husband 
and wife, parent and child, in which the one party is bound 
to act in obedience to the will of God, and according to the 
obligations of the relation, whether the other par^ does so 
or not, 

2. Civil society being an ordinance of God, it cannot 
be jUitly established, upon any principles whatsoever, simply 
according to thewillof the parties,but it must he established 
upon the principles which God has established. If it be 
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established upon any other principles, the evidence of his 
displeasure will be seen in the mutual evil which both parties 
suffer, in consequence of violating a law of their being. 
Such is the case with marriage. This is a fomn of society 
established by God. Men have no right to enter into it aa 
they please, but only accoiding to the laws which God has 
1, ifth ■ ■ 



f they act otherwise, mutual misery will 
be the result. 

3. If society be an ordinance of God, it follows that 
every man who conforms to the social laws of God has a 
right to it. For if, in the formation of civil society, men 
are under obligation to act in obedience to the will of God, 
they have no right to construct it upon such principles as 
will exclude any man who is willing to obey the social 
laws of his Maker. No man can, therefore, justly be ex- 
cluded from society, unless he have commiliea some overt 
act by which he has forfeited this right. His original right 
is to be taken for granted ; the proof of forfeiture rests with 
those who would exclude him. Hence, it is not enough, to 
say, if a man does not like this society, he may go to 
another. So long as he violates none of his Maker s social 
laws, he has a right to this society, and he cannot be ex- 
cluded from it without injustice. Any course of legislation, 
therefore, which obliges men to leave a society, unless 
their forfrature of social right be proved, is oppressive and 
unjust. 

4. As society is an ordinance of God, it is evidently the 
will of God that its existence be preserved. Hence, society 
has a right to take ail the means which may be necessary 
to prevent those crimes, which, if permitted, must destroy 
society itself. Hence is derived its power to punish crimi- 
nals, to enforce contracts, and to establish such forms of 
government as may best conduce to the well-being of the 
social institution. 

1 suppose it to have been &om a misconception of these 
principles, that our forefathers erred. They conceived 
that, in forming a civil society here in the wilderness, they 
had a right to &ame its provisions in such manner as they 
chose. Hence, they made the form of religious belief a 
object of civil legislation, and assumed the right of ban- 
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isluiig boat tb^ society those who difiered 6fxa than in 
the mode of wra^hip^ung God. Thrar first assumptku I 
conceive to be an error. If society be an oidioancB of 
God, whenever and wherever men ibim it, they must fonn 
it in obedience to his laws. But be has never intoided 
that religious belief, ca religious practice, if they interfere 
not with the rights of others, should be abject to human 
legislation. 

Secondly. Of the nature and LonrATiONS or the 
CONTRACT entered into between the individual and tuvil 
society. 

It has been abeady remarked, that every society is es- 
eentially a mutual compact, entered into between every in- 
dividuaj and all the rest of those who form the society. As 
all these individuals enter the society upon the same teams, 
that b, put themselves under the power of society in the 
same respects, the power of the society over the individual is 
derived 6tom the concession of every individual, and is no 
other, and in no wise di^rent from what lliese individuals 
have made it. And, on the other band, as every member 
of the society is a party to the contract wliich the society 
has made with the mdividual, every member of the society 
is btxmd faithfiilly to execute tlie contract tlius entered 
uto. 

But, as it was also remari^, this society differs from a 
simple or voluntary society, inasmuch as it is an ordinance 
of God, and it is subject to the laws which he lias imposed 
upon it. That every man is boimd to becotne a member of 
civil society, need not be asserted ; aU that 1 affirm is, that, 
if men foiro a civil society, th^ are bound to Ibim it ac- 
cording to the laws which God has appointed. They 
cannot form it according to any other principles, without 
violating the rights of their fellow-men, and disobeying the 
laws of God. 

The question, then, wMch meets us as of the fii^t im- 
portance, is this: What are the laws under which God 
has subjected civil society ? On this question I now pro- 
ceed to offer a few suggestions, considering, first, what is 
easentiat io the exislence of tociett/ ; and, secondly, what is 
merely accidental 
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1. Of what is essential to the existence of dvU society. 

1. As God wills the existence of civil society, it is man- 
ifest that he must forbid whatever would be inconsistent 
with its existence. And, on the other hand, he who 
chooses to enter society, virtuaUy contracts lo abstain from 
whatever is, from the constitution of things, inconsistent 
with its existence. This, 1 think, is as evident as that a 
man cannot honestly enter into a contract to do any two 
things in their nature essentially at variance. 

2. Suppose, now, a number of men to meet together to 
form a society, all being perfectly acquainted with the law 
of reciprocity, and all perfectly inclined to obey it. 1 

, think it is manifest that such persons would have to surren- 
der Ttothifig whatever, in oiaer to form a civil society. 
Every one would do just as he pleased, and yet every one 
would enjoy fully all the benefit of the social nature of 
man ; that is, every one would enjoy all the blessings 
arising both fi^im hts individual and from his social constitu- 
tion. This, I suppose, would be the most perfect state of 
human society of which we are able to conceive 

As, therefore, society, in its most perfect state may evisl 
without the individual's surrendering up the right to do any 
thing which is consistent with the law of reciprocity, the 
existence of society presents no reason why he snould sur- 
render any right which he may enjoy consistently with this 
law. Whatever other reasons there may be, as those of 
benevolence, mercy, or religion, they belong not to ihb 
question. As every man has, ori^nafly, the right to do as 
he pleases, provided he interferes not with the rights of his 
neighbors, and as the existence of civil society presents no 
reason why this right should be restricted, it remains, not- 
withstanding Uie existence of such society, just as it was 
before ; that is, the right vests, without change, in the in- 
dividual himself. 

3. Suppose, now, any individual to violate the law of 
reciprocity ; as, for mstance, that A steals the property of 
B, or violates a contract into which they have mutually 
entered. If this be allowed, that is, if every man were to 
steal at will the property of his neighbor, it b manifest 
that the right of property would be at an end, and every 
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man would be obliged to retire as far as possible frtan every 
other man ; that is, society would be dissolved. 

4. Again, suppose that B ukes the wwlc of redress 
into his own hands, being, at once, bis own legislator, 

{'iidge and executioner. From the native principles of the 
luman heart, it b evident that, from being the aggrieved 
party, he would, in turn, become the aggressor. This 
would lead to revenge on the part of A, — a revenge to be 
repeated by the other party, until it ended either in the 
destruction of one or of both. Hence, every diSerence 
would lead to intemiiaable war and unbridled ferocity ; and 
society would cease, because every man would prefer quiet 
solitude to ceaseless hostility. 

To allow one's self, therefore, in any violation of the 
law of reciprocity, or to assume the right of redressing 
one's own wrongs, is to pursue a course inconsistent with 
the existence of society ; for, were such a courae to be 
pursued univeisally, society could not exist. 

Again, on the other hand, since, in a company of mor- 
ally imperfect beings, injury is liable to occur, and since, 
if injury were not prevented, the virtuous would become 
the prey of the vicwus, and society would, as before, be 
destroyed by universal violence, it is manifestly necessary 
that injury be prevented, that is, that the virtuous be pro- 
tected, and that wrcmgs be redressed. But, as we Iwve 
shown that the rights of individual self-protection and 
redress are inconsistent with the existence of society, and 
as the mdividiuil must not redress them, the duty devolves 
upon the other party, that is, upon society. Society is, 
therefore, bound to do tor the individual what he has relin- 
quished the right to do Ibr himself; that is, to protect him 
from violation of the law of reciprocity, or to redress his 
wrong, if this right be violated. 

Hence, we see the nature of the compact entered into 
between the individual and society. It essentially involves 
the following particulars : 

1. Every individual, by entering society, promises that 
be will abstain from every violation of the law of recipro- 
city, which, if universally permitted, would destroy society. 
For, if Ae be allowed to nolate it, the allowance to violate 
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it must be exteDded to aU, since all are equals ; and thus 
society would be destroyed. But as, by the deslructiMi 
of society, he would gain nothing but solitude, which he 
could enjoy without depriving o^eis of what is to them a 
source of happiness, there can be no reason assigned why 
he should diminish their happiness, to procure what he 
could equally well enjoy by leaving ihem alone. If he 
join the society, he must confonn to whateFer is necessary 
to its existence ; if he be unwilling to do so, he must re- 
main alone. 

2. Every individual promises to surrender to society the 
right of self-protection. 

3. And, lastly, every individual promises to surrender to 
society the right to redress his own wrongs. 

And, on the other hand, society pronuses, — 

1. To protect the individual in the enjoyment of all his 
rights ; that is, to enforce upon every indiridual, within cer- 
tain limits, obedience to the law of reciprocity. 

2. To redress wrongs whenever they may occur, either 
by obliging the offender to do justly, or else by inflicting 
mch puni^ment as may he most likely to prevent a repe- 
titirm of the injury, either by the offender or by others. 

It is important here to remark, that this surrender on 
the one part, and this obligarion on the other part, are 
mutual and universal : that is lo say, the individual, on his 
part, surrenders wholly and entirely the ri^hi either to 
defend or to redress himself; and, on the otherhand, society 
guarantees to defend him, and to do him justice to the 
utmost ; that is, no matter in how small a right, and no 
matter at bow great an expense. 

Hence, we see the anti-social tendency of all those 
secret societies, of which the object, either avowed or in 
&ct, is to protect the individual members in opposition to 
the laws, that is, in opposition to society. In this case, 
while the individual receives from ciril society the same 
benefits as other men, and expects from it the fiilfilment 
of its part of the contract, he does not make, on his part, 
the correspondent surrender. He expects to be protected 
and redressed, but he reserves also the right of protecting 
uid redressing himself, and it may be in oppo«ti(Mi to the 
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just opera^n of those laws which he enforces upoB 
Others. 

And hence, also, we see the obligation of every one to 
exert himself to the uttermost, m order to enforce the 
execution of the laws, no matter in how small a matter, or 
in the case of how obscure an individual. The execution 
of the laws is what we all promise, and we are all bound 
to llilfil it. And if laws are not executed, that is, if hidi- 
viduals be not protected, and wrongs be not redressed by 
society; the individuals will redress them themselves, and 
thus society will be dissolved. The frequent occurrence 
of mobs, that is, of extra-legal modes of redress for sup- 
posed grievances, are among the most decisive indications 
of a state of society verging towards dissolution. 

But, while this contract is thus universal and obligatory, 
it is to be remarked, that it is so only in respect to those 
things in which the parties have respectively bound them- 
selves. The individual, by entering into society, promises 
to abstain from whatever is inconsistent with the existence 
of society; but, by entering into society, he promises 
nothing more. Society promises to restrain and to redress 
whatever would be destmcuve to sodety, but it promises 
no more. In all other respects, the parties are exactly in 
the situabon in which they were before the establishment 
of society. Thus freedom, thCTelbre, both of- person, of 
intellect, and of conscience, remain, by the fact of the 
existence of society, untouched. Thus also freedom of 
property remains as before, except simply in so far as a 
portion of every man's property is pledged to meet the 
necessary expenses of government. So long as he obey 
the law of reciprocity, society has no further demands upon 
him, unless bb as^tance be demanded in enforcing this 
obedience upon othets. 

By this compact, every individual is veiy greatly the 
gainer. 

1. He iMomises to obey the law of reciprocity, which is 
the law of his nature, aucl by the obedience to which alone 
he can be happy. 

2. He surrenders the right of self-protection, which 
vdthout society he can exert in but a very imperfect man- 
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ner, and with Dothing but the force of his Jadividual ami ; 
Bnd he receives in return the right to wield in his defence 
the whc^e power of society. 

3. He surrendera the right of redressing his own griev- 
ances, and receives in return the right to have his griev- 
ances redressed, at whatever expense, by the whole power 
of the society. 

And, hence, as God wills the happiness of man, we see 
another reason why society is in obedience to his will ; and 
why the laws necessary to the existence of society may be 
considered, as they are in fact considered in the Scriptures, 
as enacted by His authority. 

And, again, wfi see that, frcan the very nature of society, 
the individual is perfectly within its physical power. This 
power of the whole, which they are bound to use only for 
his protecdon and defence, they may use for his injury and 
oppression. And as the whole power of the society is in 
the hands of the maionty, the whole happiness of the indi- 
vidual or of the minority is always in the power of the 
majority. Hence we see there is no safeguard against 
oppression, except that which exists in the conditions of the 
compact on which the society is formed, and the feeUng of 
moral obligation to observe that compact inviolably. That 
is to say, the real question of civil liberty is not concerning 
forma of government, but concerning the respective Ivmts 
and obligations of the iTtdividual and of soeieti/. When 
these are correctly adjusted and inviolably observed, there 
can be no oppression under any foim of government. 
When these are not understood or not observed, there will 
be tyranny, under any form whatsoever. And to a man of 
sense it is a matter of very small consequence whether 
oppression proceed from one or from many ; from an 
hereditary tyrant ch: from an im principled jnajority. The 
latter is rather the more galling, and surely at least as 
difficult of remedy. 

And supposing the limits to have been crarectly adjusted, 
it is obvious that they will he of no avail, unless there be 
in the community sufficient virtue to resist the temptabcms 
which continually occur to violate them. In the absense 
of this, the best constitulion is valueless, or wone than 
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vahielese. Hence, we see the necessity of indivUuhl virtue 
10 the existence of civil freedom. And, hence, whatever 
tends to depress the standard of individual virtue, saps the 
very foundations of liberty. And h«ice religicm, in its 
purest fcHin, and under its most authoritative sancOons, b 
die surest hope of natiwial as welt as of individual happness. 

II. OfHU accidental modifications o/civU jocie^. 

I have thus far treated of what is etteniial to the social- 
compact. Without such a contract as I have suggested, 
society could not exist. I by no means, however, intend 
to assert that these Umils are exclusive ; and that men, in 
forming society, may not enter into contract m other 
fespects, besides those which I have stated. 

Some of die incidental additions to the original forms of 
contract are the following : 

I. Altst having adjusted the limits of the respective 
vMigstions, both of the socieQ' and of the individual, men 
may choose whatever Rmto of government they (dease for 
the purpose of canying forward the objects of soci^. But, 
having adopted a particular fomi of gov^nment, they bind 
themselves to whatever is necessary to the existence of that 
government. T\ms, if men choose a republican form of 
government, in which the people are aclmowledged to be 
the immediate founts of all power, they c<»ne under obli- 
gatiroi to educate dieir childr^ intellectually and morally ; 
for, without intellectual and moral education, such a form 
of government cannot long exist. And, as the intellectual 
education of the young can be made properly a subject <rf 
sociid enactment, this duty may be enforced by society. 
And tile only reason why religious education does not come 
undn' the same rule is, that it is not, for reasons which 
have been before given, a subject for social enactment 

Q. 1 have said that, by the essential ptinciples of the 
social compact, every man is bound to contribute his part 
to the expenses of civil society ; but that, beycmd this, be 
is not in any respect bound. Still, this does not exclude 
other fomn of contract. Men may, ^ they choose, Agree 
10 hold their wbde property subject to tbe wUi of the 
Icbc^, so that they shall be obliged Co employ it, not each 
BM for his own good, but eadi one for the benefit of Ibe 
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whole society. I say, that such k state of things might 
exist, but it is manifest that it b not euential to socie^ ; 
and that, being not essential, it is by no means to 6epn- 
tumed; and that it caanot eiust justly, unless this ngbt 
have been expressly conceded by the individual to society. 
If society exert sucn a power when it has not been express 
ly conceded to it, it is tyranny. The cranmon fitct has 
been, that society has presumed upon such powers, and 
has exercised them without refleoiion, and very greatly to 
social and individual injury. 

3. Men have very generally be^ disposed to take for 
granted these accidental powers, and to question or limit 
the essential powers of society. Aa instance in ptunt 
occurs in the question of war. The veiy idea of war sup 
poses the society to have the right of determining the mtau 
relations \a which the individuals of oae nation shall stand 
to the individuals of another nation. Now, this power of 
society over the individual has never, that I know of, been 
questioned. And yet, 1 think it would be very difficult 
to establish it. The moral precept is, " If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him dnnk." And I do 
not see that society has a right to abrogate tins c<»iunand, 
or to render void this obligation ; or that any moral ag«it 
has the right to commit to other individuals the power of 
changing lus moral relations to .any creature of God. For- 
giveness and chanty to men are dispositions which we owe 
to God. And I do not see that society has any more right 
to interfere with the manifestation of these dispositions, than 
with the liberty to inculcate them and to teach them. 

To conclude. Whatever concessicms on the part of the 
individual, and whatever powers on the part of society, are 
necetsoTy to the existence of society, must, by the very fact 
of the existence of society, be taken for granted. Whatever 
is not thus necessary is a matter of concession and mutual 
adjustment; and has no right to be presumed, unless it can 
be shown to have actually been sunendered. That is, in 
general, a man is bound by what he has agreed to ; but he 
IS not bound hy any thing else. 

I think no one can reflect upon the above c<»isiderations 
without bebg led to the conclusion, that the cultivation of 
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tbe iDCHul nature of man b the grand means for the im- 
pioveiDent of society. This alone teaches man, whether 
as an individual w as a society, to respect the lights of 
man, as an individual or as a society. This teaches every 
one to observe inviolate the contract into which, as a 
member of society, he has entered. Now, since, as we 
have before shown, the light of conscience and the dictates 
of natural relig^ are insufficient to exert the requisite 
moral power over man, our only hope b in that revelation 
of bis will which God has made in tbe Holy Scriptures. 
In these books we are taught that all our duties to man are 
taken under the inunediate protection of Almighty God. 
On pain of his eternal displeasure, be commands us to love 
every man as ourselves. Here he holds forth the strongest 
inducements to obedience, and here he presents tbe strongest 
motives, not merely to reciprocity, but also to benevolence. 
It is lamentable to bear the levity with which some politi- 
cians, and, as they would persuade us to believe them to 
be, ttatetmen, speak of the religion of Jesus Christ; to 
observe how c<»nplacently they tEuk of using it as an instru- 
ment, convenient enough lor directing the weak, but which 
a man of sense can well enough do without ; and which is 
a mere appendage to the forces that, by his constitution, 
are destined to act upon man. A more profound acquaint- 
ance with tbe moral and social nature of man, would, as it 
seems to me, worit a very important change in their views 
of this subject. 
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We have thus ki treated merely of the constitutkxi of 
a society, of the contract entered into between the individ- 
ual and society, and of the obligadons hence devolving upon 
each. The obligations of society are to protect the indi- 
vidual from infractions of the law of reciprocity, and to 
redress his wTMigs if he have been injured. 

But it is manifest that this obligadoa cannot be di»- 
charged by the whole of society as a body. If a man 
steal bom bis neighbor, the whole community cannot leave 
their occupations, to detect, to try, and to punish the thief. 
Or, if a law is to be enacted respecting the punishment of 
didt, it cannot be done by the whole community, but must 
of necessity be intrusted to delegates. On the piinci^e (rf* 
division of labor, it b manifest that this service will be both 
more cheaplj^ and more perfectly done, by those who 
devote themselves to it, than by those who are, for the 
greater part of the time, engaged in odber occupations. 

Now 1 suppose a govemmeDt to be that system of dele- 
gated agencies, by which these obligatioas of society to the 
udividtul are fiilfilled. 

And, moreover, as every society may have various en- 
gagetn^ts to form with other independent societies, it is 
convenient, b general, that this busmess should be trans- 
acted by this same system of agencies. These two <^ceB 
of government, though generally united, are in tb^r na- 
ture distinct. lliuB we see, in our own country, the State 
Governments are, lo a coa«derable degree, intrusted with 
the &rst, while a part of the foinier, and all the latter fowet, 
vest in the general government. 
30* 
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A govemment thus understood is Daturally divided into 
three parts. 

1. An individual may from ignorance violate the lights 
of hb neighbor, and thus innocently expose himself to pun- 
ishment. Or, if he violate his neighbor's rights maliciously, 
and jusdy merit punishment, a punishment may be inflicted 
more severe than the nature of tlie case demands. To 
avoid this, it is necessary that the various forms of violation 
be as cleariy as possible deOned, and also that the penalty 
be plainly and espliclily attached to each. This b a law. 
This, as we have sltown, must be done by delegates. 
These delegates are called a legislatvre, and the individual 
m«nbera of it are hgUlaiora. 

From what we have said, their power is manifestly 
limited. They have no power except to execute the obli- 
gations which society has undertaken to iiilfil towards the 
individual. This is all that society has conferred, for it is 
all that society had to confer. 

If legislators originate any power in themselves, or exet^ 
cise any power conferred, for any purpose different from 
that for which it was conferred, (hey violate right, and are 
guilty of tyranny. 

3. But suppose a law to be enacted, that is, a crime to 
be defined, and the penalty to be affixed. It 1^ reference 
to no particular case, for, when enacted, no case existed to 
be affected by it. Suppose now an mdividual to be accused 
of violating this taw. Here it is necessary to apply the 
law to this particular case. In order to do this, we must 
ascertain, first, whether the accused did conuntC (he act laid 
to his charge ; secondly, whether the act, if it be proved to 
have been done, is a violatbn of the law ; that is, whether 
it come within the description of actions which the law 
forbids ; and, thirdly, if this be proved, it is necessary to 
declare the punishment which the law as^gns to this par- 
ticular violation. This is the judicial bnuich of the gov- 
ernment. 

3. Afler the law has been thus applied to this paiticular 
case, it is necessary that il be carried into effect. This 
devolves upon the third, or the execuiioe branch of ■ gov- 
eromenL 
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Respecting all of these three branches of goveroment, it 
may be remarited in generd, that they are essentially mile- 
pendent of each other ; that each one has its speci&c duties 
mari^ out by society, within the sphere of which duties it 
is responsible to tocieit/, and to society alone. Nor is this 
independence at all a^ected by the mode of its appomt- 
ment. Society may choose a way of appointing an agent, 
but that b foy no means a sunender of die claim which it 
has upon the agent. Thus, society may impose upon a 
legislature, or an executive, the duty of appointing a judi- 
dary ; but the judiciary is just as much independent of the 
executive, or of the le^lature, as though It were appointed 
in some other way. Society, by conferring upon one branch 
the right of appoiatment, has conferred upon it no other 
righi. The judge, although appointed by the legislaUnr, is 
as independent of him, as the legislator would be u appoint* 
ed by the judge. Each, within his own sphere, is under 
obligation to perform precisely those duties assigned by 
society, and no other. And hence arises the profaiety of 
establishing the tenure of office, in each several branch, 
independendy of the other. 

The two first of these departments are fiequendy sub- 
divided. 

Thus, the legislative department is commonly divided 
into two branches, chosen under dissimilar conditions, Sx 
the purpose of exerting a check upon each other, by repre- 
senting society under diSerent aspects, and thus preventing 
partial and hasty legislation. 

The judiciary is also generally divided. The jvdgei 
explain and interpret the law; while it is the province of 
the ^'ury to ascertain the faiM. 

The executive is generally sole, and executes the law by 
means of subordinate agents. Sometimes, however, a coun- 
cil is added, for the sake of advice, without whose concur- 
rence the executive cannot act. 

Smnetimes the fundamental principles of the social com- 
pact are expressed, and the respective powers of the different 
[wanches of the government are defined, and the mode of 
their appdntmeni described in a written document. Such 
is the case m the United Stales. At oth« times, these 
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principles and custonas have grown up in die pn^ress of 
society, and are the deductions drawn frcrni, or princi- 
ples established by, uncontested usage. The latter is the 
case in Great Brit^. In either case, such |»iucipies and 
piacOces, whether expressed or understood, are called the 
amttitvHon of a country. 

Nations difier widely in the mode of selection to oSix, 
and in the tenure by which office is held. Thus, under 
some ccHislitutions, the government is wholly hereditary. 
In others, it is partly hereditary and partly elective, m 
others, it is wholly elective. 

Thus, in Great Britain, the executive and one branch of 
the le^lature are hereditary ; the other branch of tbe legis- 
lature b elective. The judiciary is appdnted by the exec- 
utive, though they hold office, except in the case of the 
ImtI high chancellor, during good behavior. 

In die United States, the executive, and both branches 
of the legislature, are elective. The judiciary is appointed 
by the executive, by and with the advice and consult of 
the senate. In the State Government, the mode of ap- 
pointment b various. 

If it be asked, Which of these is the pref^uble fbnn of 
government? the answer, I think, must be conditional. 
The best fcom of government for any people, u the heat 
that its praejU moral and tocUU cmiduimi render* prac- 
ticiUile. A people may be *o etttirefy ntrrendered to the 
infiueiux of pauion, and so feebly inAaaiced 6y moral re- 
ttraint, that a government which relied upon moral restraint, 
could not exist for a day. In this case, a subordinate and 
inferior principle yet remains, — the prineiple of fear ; and 
the only resort is to a government of fiwce, ot a military 
despotism. And such do we see to be the feet. An an- 
archy always ends in diis form of govemm«)t. After this 
has been established, and habits of subordination have been 
formed, while the moral restraints are yet too feeble fi» 
selAeovemmeni, an hereditary government, which addresses 
itself to the imagination, and strmgtbens itself by the in- 
fluence of domestic connections and establi^ied usage, may 
he as ^ood a form as a people can sustun. As they ad- 
nnce m intellectud and moral cuitintini, it may adnnta- 
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geouslj become more and more elective ; and, in a suitable 
moral condition, it may be wholly so. For beings, who are 
willing to govern themselves by mt»^ principle, diere can 
be no doubt, that a goverment relying upon moral principle, 
is the true form of government. There is no reason why a 
man should be oppressed by taxat'ion, and subjected to fear, 
who is willing to govern himself by the law of reciprocity. It 
is surely better for an intelligent and moral being to do right 
from his own will, than to pay another to force him to do right. 
And yet, as it is better tnat he should do right than wtong, 
even though he be forced to it, it is well that he should pay 
others to force him, if there be no other way of insuring his 
good conduct, God has rendered the blessmg of freedom 
inseparable from moral restraint in the individual ; and hence 
it is vain for a people to expect to be free, unless they are 
firet willing to be virtuous. 

It is on this point, that the question of the permanency 
of the present forai of government of the United States turns. 
That such a form of government requires, of necessity, a 
given amount of virtue in the people, cannot, I think, be 
doubted. If we possess that required amount of virtue, or 
if we can attain to it, the government will stand ; if not, it 
will fall. Or, if we now possess that amount of virtue, and 
do not maintain it, the government will fall. There is no 
self-sustaining power in any form of social organizatum. 
The only self-sustaining power is m individual virtue. And 
the form of a government will always adjust itself to the 
moral condition of a people. A virtuous people will, by 
their own moral power, frown away oppression, and, under 
any form of constitution, become essentially free. A people 
suirendered up to their own licentious passions, must be 
held in subjection by force ; for every one will find, that 
force alone can protect him from his neighbors ; and he 
will submit to be oppressed, if he may only be protected. 
Thus, in the feudal ages, the smalt independent landholders 
frequently made themselves slaves of one powerfid chief, to 
shield themselves from the incessant oppression of twenty. 
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THK DUTY OP THE OFFICEEH OP A GOVBBNHBST. 

Fbom what has been said, the duties of the officers of a 
government may be stated in a few words. 

It will be remembered tliat a government derives its 
authority fiom society, of which it is the agent ; that 
society derives its authority from the ccanpact fonned by 
individuals ; that society, and the relations between society 
and individuals, are the ordinance of God : of course the 
officer of a government, as the organ of society, is bound 
as such by the law of God, and is under obligation to pei- 
foim the duties of his office in obedience to this law. And, 
hence, it makes no difierence how the olher pany to the 
contract may execute their engagements ; he, as the servant 
of God, set apart for this very thing, is bound, neveithe* 
less, to act precisely according to the principles by which 
God has declared that this relation should be governed. 

The officers of a government are Legulatwe, Judicial, 
and Ececutive, 

1. Of Legislative Officers. 

1. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the social 
principles of man, the nature of the relaticai which sub- 
sists between the individual and societjr, and the rautual 
obligations of each. By these are his power and hb obli- 
gations limited ; and, unless he thus inform himself, he can' 
never know respecting any act, whether it be just, or 
whether it be oppressive. Without such knowledge, be 
can never act with a clear consoience. 

2. It b the duty of a legislates to understand the precise 
nature of the cCHnpact which binds togeth^ the particaiar 
tociety for which he legislates. This involves the general 
craiditlMis of the social compact, and something more. It • 
generally specifies conditions which the fbnner does not 
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txmtaui, and, besides, establishes the limit of the powers 
of the several branches of the government. He who 
enters upon the duties of a legislator, without such knowl- 
edge, is not only wicked, but contemptible. He is the 
worst of all empirics ; he offers to prescribe for a malady, 
and knows not whether the medicine he uses be a remedy 
or a poison. The injury which he Inflicts is not on an in- 
dividual, but on an entire community. There b probably 
no method in which mischief is done so recklessly, and 
on so large a scale, as by ignorant, and thoughtless, and 
wkked legi^ation. Were these plain considerations duly 
weighed, there would be somewhat fewer candidates for 
legislative office, and a somewhat greater deliberation on 
the part of the people in selecting them. 

3. Having made himself acquainted with his powers and 
his obligations, he is bound to exert his power precisely 
within the limits by which it is r^tricted, and for the pur- 
poses for which it was conferred, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and ability, and for the best good of the whole 
society. He is bound impartially to carry into effect the 
principles of the general and the particular compact, just 
m those respects in which the carrying them into edect is 
comsmtled to him. For the action of others he is not re- 
sponsible, unless be has been made so responsible. He is 
not the cffgan of a section, or of a district, much less of a 
party, but of the society at large. And he who uses las 
power for the benefit of a section, or of a party, is felse to 
his duty, to his counUy, and to his God. He is engraving 
his name on the adamantine pillar of bis country's history, 
to be gazed upon for ever as an object of universal detes- 
tation. 

4. It is his duty to leave every thing else undone. From 
no plea of present necessity, or of peculiar circumstances, 
may he overstep the limits of his constitutional power, 
either in the act tttelf, or the purpose for which the act is 
done. The moment he does this, he is a tyrant. Pre- 
cisely the power committed to him exists, and no other. 
If he may exercise one power not delegated, he may exer- 
cise another, and he m^y ex^cise all j thus, on pnnciple, 
be assumes himself to be the fountain of power ; restraint 
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upon encioachment ceases, and all liberty b hencefortli 
at an end. If the poweis of a legislator are insuffi- 
cient to accomplish the purposes of society, inconveniences 
will arise. It is better that these should be endured until 
the necessity of some modification be made apparent, than 
to remedy them on principles which destroy aQ liberty, and 
thus remove one inconvenience by taking away the posa- 
bility of ever removing another. 

II. Of judicial officers. 

1. The judicial officer forms an independent branch of 
the government, or a separate and distinct agent, for ex- 
ecuting a particular part of the contract which society has 
made with the individual. As I have said before, it mat- 
ters not how he is appointed : as soon as he is appointed, he 
is the agent of society, and of society alone. 

The judge, precisely in the same manner as the , legisla- 
tor, is bound by the principles of the social contract ; and 
by those of the particular civil compact of the society in 
whose behalf he acts. This is the limit of his authority ; 
and it is on his own responsibility, if he transcend it. 

3. The provisions of this compact, as they are embodied 
m laws, he is bound to enforce. 

And hence we see the relation in which the judge 
stands to the legislator. Both are equally limited by the 
principles of the original compact. The acts of both are 
valid, in so far as they are authorized by that compact. 
Hence, if the leg^lalor violate his trust, and enact laws at 
variance with the constitution, the judge b bound not ' to 
enforce them. The feet, that the one has violated the 
constitution, imposes upon the other no obligation to do 
the same. Thus the judge, inasmuch as he is obliged to 
decide upon the constitutionality of a law before he en- 
forces it, becomes accidentally, but in feet, a coordinate 
power, without whose concurrence the law cannot go into 
effect. 

Hence we see that the duty of a judge is to understand, 

1. The principles of that contract bom which he de- 
rives his power ; 

2. The laws of the communing, whose agent he is ; 

3. To explam these laws without fear, favor, (x affee- 
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tion ; and to show their bearing upon each individual case, 
without bias, either towards the individual, or towards so- 
ciety; and, 

4, To pronounce the decision of the law, according to 
its true intent. 

5. As the jury are a part of the judicial agents of the 
government, they are bound in the same manner to decide 
upon the facts, according to their best knowledge and 
ability, with scrupulous and impartial integrity. 

III. Of executive officer$. 

The executive office is either simple or complex. 

1. Simple; as where his only duty is, to perform what 
either the legislative or judicial branches of the government 
have ordered to be done. 

Such is the case with sheriffe, military officers, Sic. 

Here tlie officer has no right to question the goodness or 
wisdom of the law ; since for these he is not responsible. 
IBs only duty is to execute it, so long as he retains his 
office. If he believe the action required of him to be 
morally wrong, or at variance with the constitution, he 
should resign. He has no right to hold the office, and 
reliise to perform the duties which others have been empow- 
ered to require of him. 

9. Complex ; where legislative and executive duties are 
imposed upon the same person ; as where the chief magis- 
trate is allowed a vote, on all acts of the other branches of 
tlie legislature. 

As far as his duUes are legislative, he is bound by the 
same principles as any other legislator. 

Sometimes his power is limited to a vote on mere con- 
stitutional questions ; and at others, it extends to all ques- 
tions whatsoever. Sometimes his assent is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the passage of all bills ; at others, it is only con- 
ditionally necessary, that is, the other branches may, under 
certain circumstances, enact laws without it. 

When this legislative power of the executive has been 
exited witHn its constitutional limits, he becomes merely 
an executive officer. He has no other deliberative power 
than that conferred upon hira by the consdtution. He 
is under the same obligations as any other executive officii 
31 
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to execute the law, unless it seem to him a violation of 
moral or constitutioQal c^ligaticm. Id that case, it b las 
duty to re^gn. He has no more right than any other man, 
to bold the office, while he is, Irom any reason whatever, 
unable to discharge the duties which the office imposes 
upon him. That executive officer is guilty of gross per- 
vei»on of official and moral obligation, who, after the 
decision of the legislative or judicial branch of a govern- 
ment has been obtained, suffers his own personal views to 
influence him In the discharge of his duty. The exhibi- 
tion of such a disposition is a manifest indication of an 
entire disqualification for office. It shows that a man is 
either destitute of the abihty to comprehend the nature of 
his station, or &tally wanting in that self-government, so 
indispensably necessary to him who is called to preside over 
important business. 

And not only is an executive officer bound to exert no 
other power than that committed to him ; he is also bound 
to exert that power for no other purposes than those for 
which it was ccsnmitted. A power may be conferred for 
the public good ; but this by no means authorizes a man 
to use it for the gratification of individual love or hatred ; 
much less for the sake of building up one political party, 
or of crushing another. PoUtical cotniption is in no re- 
spect the less wicked, because it is so common. Dishon- 
esty is no better policy in the aSkas of state than In any 
other afiairs ; though men may persuade themselves and 
others to the contrary. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE DUTIES OF CITIZENS. 

Fboh what has aheady been stated, it <^ll be seen 
that the duties of a citizen aie of two kinds : first, as an 
individual ; and, second, as a member of society. A few 
remarks on each of these will close this part of the sub- 
ject. 

First. As an ijidwidual. 

Eeery citizen, as an individual, is bound to observe, in 

fiod faith, the contract which he has made vnik society. 
his obliges him, — 

1 . To observe the law of reciprocity, in all his intercourse 
with others. 

The nature of this law has been ah^ady explained. It 
is only necessary to remaric, that society furnishes an ad- 
ditional reason for observing it, — a reason founded both m 
voluntary compact, and also in the necessity of obedience 
to our own happiness. It may also be added, that the 
nature of the law of reciprocity binds us, not merely -to 
avoid those acts which are destructive to the eshtence of 
society, but also those which would interfere with its hap- 
piness. The principle is, in all cases, the same. If we 
assume the right to interfere with the smallest means of 
happiness possessed by our neighbor, the admission of that 
assumption would excuse every form of interference. 

2. To surrender the right of redressing his wrongs wholly 
to society. This has been considered already, m treating 
of the social compact. Aggression and injury in no case 
jusdfy retaliation. If a man's house be attacked, he may, 
so far as society is concerned, repel the robber, because here 
society b unable, at the instant, to assist him ; but he b at 
liberty to put fiwih no other efibrt than that necessary to 
protect huiiself, or to secure the aggressor, for the purpose 
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of deliveiing hira over to the judgmcDt of society. If, after 
hanng secured him, we put him to death, this is murder. 

3. To obey all laws made in accordance with the con- 
stituted powers of society. Hence, we are b no manner 
released liom this obligation, by ihe conviction that the law 
b unwise or inexpedient. We have confided the decision 
of thb question to society, and we must abide by that de- 
ci^on. To do otherwise, would be to constitute every man 
the judge in his own cage ; that is, to allow every man to 
obey or disobey as he pleased, while he expected from every 
other man implicit obedience. Thus, though a man were 
convinced that laws regulating the rate of interest were in- 
expedient, this would give him no right to violate these laws. 
He must obey them uotil he be able to persuade society to 
think as he does. 

Secondlv. The citizen is under obligations as a c&n- 
stituent member of society. By these obligations, on the 
other hand, he is bound to fulfil the contract which he has 
made with every individual. 

Hence, he is bound, — 

1. To use all the necessary exertion to seciure to every 
individual, from the highest and most powerful to the lowest 
and most defenceless, the fiill benefit of perfect protection 
in the enjoyment of his rights. 

2. To use all the necessary exertion to procure for eveiy 
individual just and adequate redress for wrong. 

3. To use all the necessary exertion to carry into effect 
the laws of civil society, and to detect and punish crime, 
whether committed against the individual or against soci- 
ety. Wherever he knows these laws to be violated, he 
is bound to take all proper steps to bring the offenders to 



merely hia property, but hb peisonal service, pledged to the 
fulfilment of this obligation. He who stands by, and sees a. 
mob tear down a house, b a partaker in the guilt. And, if 
society knowingly neglect to protect the individual in the 
enjoyment of his rights, every member of that society is, in 
equity, bound, in his proportion, to make good that loss, how 
great soever it may be. 
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4. Tt is the duty of the citizen to bear, cheerfiilly , his pro- 
pcnrtionate burden of the public expense. As society can- 
not be earned on without expense, he, by entering into 
society, obliges himself to bear his proportion of it. And, 
besides this, there are but few modes in which we receive 
back«o much for what we expend, as when we pay money 
for the support of civil goverament. The gospel, I think, 
teaches us to go farther, and be ready to do more than we 
are compelled to do by law. The precept, "If a man 
compel Uiee to go a nule, go with him twain," refers to 
labor in the public service, and exhorts us to do more than 
can be in equity demanded of us. 

5. Besides Uiis, I think a citizen is under moral obligaUon 
to contribute his proportion to eveiy effort which affords a 
reasonable prospect of rendering his feltow-citizens wiser 
and better. From ei-ery such successful effi>rt, he receives 
material benefit, both in his person and estate. He ought 
to be willing to assist others in doing that from which be 
himself derives important advantage. 

6. Inasmuch as society enters into a moral obligation to 
fulfil certain duties, which duUes are performed by agents 
whom the society appoints ; for their lailhfiil discharge of 
those duties, society is morally responsible. As this is the 
case, it is manifestly the duty of every member of society 
to choose such agents as, in his opinion, will tmly and fiiitb- 
liilly dischuge those duties to which they are appcnnted. 
He who, for the sake of party prejudice or persond feeling, 
acts otherwise, and selects individuals for office without re- 
gard to diese solemn obligations, is using his fidl amount of 
influence to sap the very foundations of society, and to per- 
petrate the most revolting injustice. 

Thus fer, we have gone upon the supposition that society 
has exerted its power within iu conitiOUed limits. This, 
however, unfortunately, is not always the case. The ques- 
tion then arises, What is the duty of an individual, when 
such a contingency shall arise ? 

Now, there are but three courses of conduct, in such a 
case, (ca the individual to pursue : passive obedience, resist- 
ance, and suffering in the cause of right : 
31* 
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1 , Passive obedience, in many cases, would be manifestly 
wrong. We have no right to obey an unrighteous law, 
since we must obey God at all hazards. And, aside fiom 
this, the yielding to injustice forms a precedent for wrong, 
which may work the most extensive mischief to those who 

. shall ccone after us. It is manifest, therefore, diat passive 
obedience cannot be the rule of civil conduct. 

2. Renttance 6y force. 

Resistance to civil authority, by a single individual, would 
be absurd. It can succeed only by the combination of all 
the aggiieved against the aggressors, teiminating in an ap- 
peal to physical force ; that is, by civil war. 

The objections to this course are the following : 

1. It is, at best, tmcertain. It depends mainly on the 
quesbon, which party is, under the present c'ucumstaiices, 
the stronger ? Now, the oppressor is as likely to be the 
stronger as the oppressed, as the history of the worid has 
abundantly shown. 

2. It dissolves the social fabric, and thus destroys what- 
ever has thus far been gained in the way of sociaJ organi- 
zatbn. But it should be remembered that few Ibnns of 
society have existed for any considerable period, in which 
there does not exist much that is worthy of preservation. 

3. The cause of all oppressbn is the wickedness of man. 
But civil war is, in its very nature, a most demoralizing pro- 
cess. It never Siils to render m«i more wicked. Can it 
then be hoped that a form of government can he created, by 
men already worae than before, better than that which 
their previous but less intense wickedness rendered intoler- 
able? 

4. Civil war is, of all evils which men inflict upon them- 
selves, the most horrible. It dissolves not only social but 
domestic ties, overturns all the security of property, throws 
back, for ages, all social improvement, and accustuns men 
to view, without disgust and even with pleasure, all that is 
atrocious and revolting. Napoleon, accustomed as he wa-? 
lo bloodshed, turned away with horror from the contempla- 
tioii of civil war. This, then, cannot be considered the way 
designed by our Creator for rectifying social abuses. 
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3. The third course is that of ruffering in the came of 
right. Here we act as we believe to be right, in defiance 
of oppression, and beaj patiently whatever an oppressor 
may inOict upon us. 

The advantages of this course are, — 

1. It preserves entire whatever exists that is valuable in 
tlie present organization. 

2. It presents the best prospect of ultimate correction of 
abuse, by appealing to the reason and the conscience of 
men. This is, surely, a more fit tribunal to which to refer 
a moral question, than (he tribunal of physical ibice. 

3. It causes no more sufiering than is actually necessary 
to accomplish its object ; for, whenever men are convinced 
of the wickedness of oppression, the suffering, of itself, 
ceases. 

4. Suffering In the cause of right has a manifest tendency 
to induce the injurious to review their conduct, under all 
the most favorable circumstances for conviction. It disarms 
pride and malevolence, and enlists sympathy in favOT of 
the suSerer. Hence, its tendency b to make men better. 

5. And experience has shown that the cause of civil 
liberty has always gained more by martyrdom than by war. 
It has raiely happened that, during civil war, the spirit of 
true liberty has not declined. Such was the case in the 
time of Charies I, in England. How far the love of liberty 
had declined m consequence of civil war, is evident fitsn 
the fact, that Cromwell succeeded immediately to unlimited 
power, and Charles II returned with acclamation, to inflict 
upon the nation the most odious and heartless tyranny by 
which it was ever dbgraced. During the suffering for con- 
icience under his reign, the spirit of liberty revived, hurled 
his brother from the throne, and established British free- 
dom upon a firm, and, we trust, an immovable foundation. 

6. Every one must be convinced, upon reflection, that 
this b really the course indicated by the highest moral 
excellence. Passive obedience may arise from servile fear; 
resistance, from vain-glory, ambition, or desire of revolution. 
Sufiering for the sake of right can arise only from a love of 
justice and a hatred of oppression. The real sjnrit of 
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liberty can never exist, in any rematkable degree, in any 
naooo where there is not this willingness to suffer in the 
cause of justice and liberty. Ever so little of the spirit of 
martyrdom is always a more favorable indication for civili- 
zation, than ever so much dexterity of party management, or . 
ever so turbulent protestation of immaculate patriotism. 
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DIVISION II. 

THE LAW OF BENEVOLENCE. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

GEHERAS. OBLIGATION AND DIVISIOX OP THB BUBJECT. 

We have thus fer considered merely the law of recipro- 
city ; that is, the law which prevents our interference with 
tliose means of happiness which belong to our neighbor, 
from the feet that they are the gift of God to bim. But it 
is manifest that this is not the ordy law of our present con- 
stitution. Besides being obliged to abstain from doing 
wrong to our neighbor, we are also obliged to do him good ; 
and a large part of our moral probatbn actually comes 
under this law. 

The law of benevolence, or the law which places us 
under obligation to be the instruments of happiness to those 
who have no claim upon us on the ground of reciprocity, is 
manifestly indicated by the circumstances of our constitution. 

1. We are created under a constitution in which we are of 
necessity dependent upon the benevolence of others. Thus 
we are all exposed to sickness, in which case we becwne 
perfectly helpless, and when, were it ,not for die kindness 
of others, we must perish. We grow old, and by age lose 
the power of supporting ourselves. Were benevolence to 
be withdrawn, many of the old would die of want. The 
various injuries, arising from accident as well as from disease, 
teach us the same lesson. And, besides, a world in which 
every individual is subject to death, must abound with 
widows and orphans, who, deprived by the hand of God of 
their only means of support, must frequently either look for 
sustenance and protection to those on whom they have no 
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cltum by the law of reciprocity, or they must die. Now, 
as we live uader a constitution in which these things are of 
daily occuirence, and many of them by necessity belonging 
to It, and as we are all equally liable to be in need of 
assistance, it must be the design of our Creator that we 
should, under such circumstances, help each other. 

2. Nor do these remaj-ks apply merely to the necessity 
of physical support. Much of the happiness of man depends 
upon intellectual and moral cultivation. But it is generally 
the fact, that tliose who are deprived of these means of 
happiness are ignorant of their value ; and would, therefore, 
remain for ever deprived of them, were they not awakened 
to a conviction of their true interests by those who have 
been more fortunate. Now, as we ourselves owe our 
intellectual happiness to the benevolence, either near or 
more remote, of others, it would seem that an obligation was 
imposed upon us to manifest our gratitude by extending the 
bles^gs which we enjoy, to those who are destitute i^ 
them. We frequently cannot requite our actual benefacbws, 
but we always may benefit others less happy than ourselves ; 
and thus, in a more valuable manner, promote the welfiire 
of the whole race to which we belong. 

3, This being manifestly an obligaUon imposed upon us 
by God, it cannot be affected by any of the acUcms of men ; 
that is, we are bound by the law of benevolence, irrespective 
of the character of the recipient. It matters not though he 
be ungraiellil, or wicked, or injunous ; this does not aifect 
the obligation under which we are placed by God, to treat 
our neighbor according to the law of benevolence. Hence, 
in all cases, we are bound to govern ourselves, not by ihe 
treatment which we have received at his hands, hut accord- 
ing to the law by which God has directed our intercourse 
with him to be governed. 

And yet more. It is evident that many of the virtues 
most appropriate to human nature, are called into exercise 
only by the miseries or the vices of others. How could 
there be sympathy and mercy, were there no sufiering? 
How could there be patience, meekness, and forgiveness, 
were there no injury ? Thus we see, that a constitution 
which involves, by neces»ty, su&ring, and the oUi^titm to 
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reKeve it, is that which alone b adapted to the perfectioii 
of our moral character in our present state. 

This law of our moral consUtution is abundantly set Girth 
in the Holy Scriptures- 
It is needless here to speak of the various passages in the 
Old Testament which enforce the necessity of mercy and 
charity. A dngle text lix>m our Savior's Sermon on the 
Mount will be sufficient for my purpose. It is found 
Luke vi, 32 — 36, and Matthew v, 43 — 48. I quote the 
passage from Luke : 

" If ye love them that love you, what thank have ye ? 
for ^ners also love those that love tliem. And if ye do 
good to those that do good to you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye ? for 
sinners also lend to sinners, to receive as much again. 
But love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping 
for nothing again ; and your reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be the children of the Highest, for he is kind unto-the 
unthankful and to the evil. Be ye, therefore, merciHil, as 
your Father in heaven is merci&l." In Matthew it is 
said, " Love your enemies, bless them that cuise you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you ; that ye may be the 
children of (that is, that ye may imitate,) your Father 
which is in heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise upon the 
evil and upon the good, and sendeth rain upon the just 
and upcHt toe unjust." 

The meaning of this precept b obvkws from the context. 
To be mercifiil, is to promote the happiness of those who 
have no cl^m upon us by the law of reciprocity, and from 
whom we can hope for nothlngby way of remuneration. 
We are to be merciful, as our Father who is in heaven if 
merciJvL 

1. God is the independent source of happiness to every 
tlung that exists. Nime can possibly repay him, and yet 
his bounty is unceasing. All his perfections are continually 
employedin promoting the happiness of his creaUon. Now, 
we are cooimanded to he imitators of him ; that is, to 
erapby all our powers, not 6x our own grati&»lkHi, but for 
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the happiness of others. We are to amsider this not as an 
onerous duty, but as a privilege ; as an opportunity con- 
ferred upon us of attaining to some resemblance lo the 
Fountain and Author of all excellence. 

2. Tliis precept teaches us that our obligation is not 
altered by the character of the recipient. God sends ram 
on the just and on the unjust, and causeth his sun to shine 
on the evil and on the good. "God commendeth his love 
to us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christdied for us." 
In imitation of this example, we are commanded to do good 
to, and promote the happiness of, tlie evil and the wicked. 
We are to comfort them when they are afflicted ; to relieve 
them when they are sick ; and specially, by all the means 
in our power, to strive to reclaim them to virtue. We are 
not, however, to give a man the means of breaking the laws 
of God ; as to Rimish a dmnkard with the means of in- 
temperance : this would be to render ourselves partakers of 
his sin. What is here commanded is merely the relieving 
his misery as a suffering hiomm creature, 

3. Nor is our obligation altered by the relation in which 
the recipient may tttaid to vs. His being our enemy in no 
manner releases us from obligaUtm. Every wicked man is 
the enemy of God ; yet God bestows even, upon such, the 
most abundant favors. 

" God so loved the world, that he sent his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life." Jesus Christ spent his hfe in acts 
of mercy to his bitterest enemies. He died praying for his 
murderers. So we are commanded to love our enemies, to 
overcome evil with good, and to follow the example of St. 
Paul, who declares to the Corinthians, " I desire to spend 
and be spent for you ; though the more abundandy 1 love 
you, the less I be loved." 

In a word, God teaches us in the Holy Scriptures, that 
all our fellow-men are his creatures as well as ourselves ; 
and, hence, that we are not only under obligation, under 
all circuntstances, to act just as he shall command us, but 
that we are specially under obligation to act thus to our 
felIow-«ien, who are not cmly our brethren, but who are 
also under his special pratection. He declares that dtef 
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are all bis children ; that, by lowing mncy to thetn, wa 
manifest our love to him; and that this manifeslatimi n 
Uie most valuable, when it is the most evident that we an 
■Dflumced by do other motive than love to him. 

Shakspeare has treated this subject very beauiifiilly in 
the following passages : 

Tis mightieat in tbe mightiest ) it becomes 

The throned monarch better than hia crown. 

Hii Keptrt ahowa the force of Intporui pavwr. 

The attribute to awe and majeaty. 

Wherein dotb ait the drtad and/tar i^loBgi; 

Bat mercy ia aboze the Mtptnd rawy. 

A is eatbiooed in the htart of kingc. 

It ia an attribute of God hiouelf; 

And earthly power doth then ahow likeit God'i 

When mercy aeoaons justice. 

Mcr. of Vauct, Act 4, Stmt 1 

Alia ! alas ! 
Why all the souls that are, were fbrfeit once ; 
And He that might the advanla^ best hare took, 
Found out tbe remedy. Hoie uuuU yoit be. 
If He, who ia the top of judgment, should 
But judge you la you are f 

Mtantrtfor Mtaturt, At % 3ct»t 3. 

The Scriptures enforce this duty upon us lor several 
reasons: 

1. From the example of God. He manifests himself to 
us as boundless in benevolence. He has placed us under 
a constitution in which we may, at humble distance, imitate 
him. Tlus has to us all the force of law, ibr we are surely 
under obligation to be as good as we have the knowled^ 
and the ability lo be. And as the goodness of God is 
specially seen in mercy to the wicked and the injurious, by 
the same principles we are bound to follow the same 
example. 

2. We live, essentially and absolutely, by the bounty 
and ibibearance of God. It is meet that we should shov 
the same bounty and fivbearance to our fellow-meD. 

3. Our only hope of salvadon is in tbe forgiveness of 
God — of that God whom we have ofiended more than W9 
can adeipiatdy craicave. How suitable is it, then, that 
W9 fix^re tbe little <^ence9 of our fellow-men against us I 
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Our Savior illustrates this most beautjfiilly in his parable of 
the two servants, Matlkew, xviii, 23 — 35. 

4. By the example of Christ, God has shown us what is 
that type of virtue, which, in human beings, is most accept- 
able in his sight. This was an example of perfect forbear- 
ance, meekness, benevolence and forgivenfess. Thus, we 
are not only fiimished with the rate, but. abo with the ex- 
emplification of the manner in which the rule is to be kept. 

5. These very virtues, which are called forth by suffer- 
ing from the wickedness and injury of our fellow-men, are 
those which God specially approves, and which he declares 
essential to that character which shall fit us for heaven. 
Blessed are the mercifid, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the meek, blessed are the peacer^makera^ &c. 
A thousand such passages might easily be quoted. 

6. God has declared that our forgiveness with him de- 
pends upon our forgiveness of others. " If ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Father, who is in 
heaven, forgive you your trespasses." " He shall have 
judgment without mercy, that showeth no mercy ; but 
mercy rejoiceth against judgment ;" that is, a mercilijl man 
rejoiceS; or is confident, in the view of the judgment day. 

If it be asked. What is the Christian limit to benevolence, 
I answer, that no definite rale is laid down in the Scrip- 
tures, but that merely the principle is inculcated. All that 
we possess is God's, and we are under obligation to use it 
all as He wilts. His will is that we consider every talent 
as a trust, and that we seek our happiness from the use of 
it, not in self-gratification, but in ministering to the happi- 
ness of others. Our doing thus he considers as the evi- 
dence of our tove to him ; and therefore he fixes no definite 
amount which shall be abstracted from our own immediate 
sources of happiness for this purpose, but allows us to show 
our consecration of all to hmi, just as fully as we please. 
If this be a privilege, and one of the greatest privileges, of 
our present state, it would seem that a traly grateful heart 
would not ask how little, but rather hov> mack, may I do to 
testify my love for the God who preserves me, and the 
Savior who has redeemed me. 

And, inasmuch as our love to God is msxe evidently dis- 
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played in kindness and mercy to the wicked and the bjuii- 
ous than to any others, it b manifest that we are bound, 
by this additional con^deration, to practise these virtues 
toward them, in preference to any others. 

And hence we see that benevolence is a religiovs act, in 
just so far as it is done from love to God. It is lovely, and 
respectable, and wtuous, when done from sympathy and 
natural goodness of disposition. It is pious, only when 
done from love to God. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

OF BENEVOLE^CE TO THE UNHAPPY. 

A HAN may be ^ply tmhappr fitxn either his phytictU 
Of his mteBeciual condidoo. We shall consider these 
separately. 



SECTION I. 

UNHAPPINESa FKOM PHTStCAL CONDFnON. 

The occasions of unhapfnness Athh this cause, are 
ample poverty, or the mere want of the necessities and 
conveniences of life ; and sickness and decrepitude, either 
alone, or when combined with poverty. 

1. Of pMerty. Simple poverty, or want, so long as a 
human bemg has the opportmiity of )aW suffidently pro- 
ductive to maintain him, does not render him an object of 
charity. " If a man will not woric, neither shall he eat," 
is the language no less of reason than of revelation. If 
a man be indolent, the best discipline to which he can 
be subjected, is, to suffer the evils of penuiy. Hence, all 
that we aie required to do in such a case, is, to provide 
such a peisin with labor, and to pay him accordin^y. 
This is the greatest kindness, both to niin and to society. 

2. ScKiietimes, however, from the dispensations of ftovi- 
depce, a human being is left so destitute that his labor is 
insufficient to maintain him. Such is frequoitlT the case 
with widows and orphans. This &»ms a manliest occasion 
for chari^. The individuals have becmne, by the dispeo- 
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sabon of God, unable to help themselves, and it is both 
our duty and our pririlege to hdp them. 

3. Sickneii. Here Ste ability to provide for ourselves 
b taken away, and the neces^ty of additional piovinoD is 
created. In such cases, the nch stand frequently in need 
of our aid, our sympathy, and our services. If this be 
tbe case with them, how much more must it he with the 
poor, from whom, the affliction which produces suSering, 
takes away the power of providing the means necessary 
for alleviaiiug it ! It is here, that the benevolence <^ the 
gospel is peculiarly displayed. Our Savior declares, 
" inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me." Bishop Wibon, on this 
passage, has the following beautiful remark : " ' InatmiuA ' 
(as often) ; who, then, would miss any occatK^J ' The 
teoit ; ' who, then, would despise any oljed 1 ^ To me;' 
so thai, in serving the pow, we serve Je*U3 Christ," 

4. Age also frequently brings with it decr^lvde of 
body, if iKrt imbecility of mind. This state calls for oU» 
sympathy and assistance, and all that care and atten- 
ticm which the aged so much need, and winch it is so suit- 
able for the young and vigorous to bestow. 

The above are, I believe, the principal occasions for tha 
exercise of benevolence towards man's physical sufierings. 
We proceed to consider the principles by which our benev- 
olence should be regulated. These have respect both to 
the recipient and to the benefactor. 

I. Pnnciplea which relate to the recipUnt. 

It is a law lA our ctmstitubon, that eveiy benefit which 
God coof^ upon us, is the result of labor, and generally 
of labor in advance ; that is, a man pays fin- what he re- 
ceives, not afier he has received it, but before. This rule 
is universal, and applies to physical, intellectual, and moml 
benefits, as will be ea»ly seen upon reflection. 

Now, so universal a rule could not have been established 
without both a good and a universal reason ; and, hence, 
we find, by experience, that labor, even physical labcHr, is 
necessary to the healthftil condition of man, as a physical, 
an intellectual, and a moral being. And, hence, it is evi- 
dent that the rule is just as applicaUe to the poor as to the 
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rich. Or to state the subject in another foim : Labor is 
either a beneiit or a curse. If it be a curse, there can be 
no reason why eveiy class of men should not bear that 
portion of the infliction which God assigns to it. If it be 
a benefit, there can be no reason why every man should 
not enjoy his portion of the blesang. 

And, hence, it will follow that our benevolence should 
cooperate with this general law of our constitution. 

1. Those who are poor, but yet able to support them- 
selves, should he enabled to do so by means of labor, and 
on no other conditbn. If they are too indolent to do this, 
they should suffer the consequences. 

2. Those who are unable to support themselves whoUy, 
sliould be assisted oviy in so far aa they are thus unable. 
Because a man cannot do enaagk to support himself, there 
is no reason why he should do 7wthi}ig. 

3. Those who are unable to do any thing, should have 
every thing done for them which their conditbn requires. 
Such are infanis, the sick, ilie disabled, and the aged. 

Benevolence is intended to have a moral effect upon the 
recipient, by cultivating kindness, gratitude, and universal 
benevolence among all the different classes of men. That 
mode of charity is therefore most ben^cial to its ob- 
ject, which tends, in the highest degree, to cultivate the 
kinder and better feelings of his nature. Hence, it is far 
better for the needy, for us to administer alms ourselves, 
than to employ others to do it for us. The gratitude of 
the recipient is but feebjyi exercised by tlie mere feet of 
the relief of his necessities, unless he also have the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the temper and spirit from which the 
chaiTty proceeds. 

II. Principles which relate to the benefactor. 

The Christian religion consider charity as a means of 
moral cultivation, spedaUy to the benefactor. It is always, 
in the New Testanent, classed with prayer, and is gov- 
erned essentially by the same rules. This may be seen 
from our Savior's Sermon on the Mount. 

Hence, 1. That method of charity is always the best 
which calls into most active exercise the virtues of self- 
denial and personal sacrifice, as they nsturally arise from , 
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), sympathy and charity, or universal love to God 
and man. And, on the contrary, all those modes of benev- 
olence must be essenUaliy defective, in which the distresses 
of others are relieved, withont the necessary exercise of 
these virtues. 

2. As charity is a religious service, and an important 
means of cultivating love to God, and as it does this in pro- 
porUon as all external ajid inferior motives are withdrawn, 
It is desirable, also, that, in so &r as possible, il be done 
secretly. The doing of it in this manner removes the 
motives derived from the love of applause, and leaves us 
simply those motives which are derived from love to God. 
Those modes of benevolence which are, in tlieir nature, the 
farthest removed from human observation, are, aEteris 
paribiUf the most favorable to the culdvation of virtue, and 
are, therefore, always to be preferred. 

• Hence, in general, those modes of charity are to be 
preferred, which most successtiilly teach the object to re- 
lieve himself, and which tend most directly to the moral 
beneSt of both parties. And, on the contrary, those modes 
of charih' are the worst, which are the farthest removed 
from such tendencies. 

These principles may easily be applied to some of the 
ordinaiy forms of benevolence. 

I. Public promsion for the poor iy poor htva will be 
found defective in every respect. 

1. It makes a provision for the poor because he is poor. 
This, as I have said, gives no cltum upon charity. 

2. It in no manner teaches the man to help hunself; 
but, on the contrary, tends to take from him the natural 
stimulus for doing so. 

3. Hence, its tendency is to multiply paupers, vagrants, 
and idlers. Such have been its efiects, to an appalling 
degree, in Great Britain ; and such, from the nature of the 
case, must they be every where. It is taking from the in- 
dustrious a portion of their earnings, and conferring them, 
without equivalent, upon the idle, 

4. Il produces no feeling of gi-atitude towards the bene- 
factor, but the contrary. In those countries where poor- 
rates are the highest, the poor will be found the most 
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diactHttented and lawless, and the most bvetetate against 
the rich. 

5. It produces no nxwal mtercourse between the parties 
coDC«ned, but leaves the distribution of bounty to the hand 
of an official agent. Hence, what is received, is cliumed 
hu the poor as a matter of right ; and the only feding 
elicited is that of displeasure, because it is so litde, 

6. It produces no feeling of sympathy or of compassioD 
M» ike rich ; but, being extorted by fiwce of kiw, b riewed 
as a mere matter of con)pulsi<Hi. 

Hence, eveiy principle would decide against poor laws 
as a means of cmritt/. If, however, the society undertake 
to control the capital of the individual, and manage it as 
they will, and by this management make paupers fay thou- 
sands, I do think they are under obligation to support them. 
If, however, they inast upon pursuing this course, it would 
be better that every poor-house should be a work-house ; and 
that the pot^f-rates ^ould always be given as the wages of 
some fMTn oflabw. 

I would Dot, however, be understood to decide against 
all public pnsvision for the necessitous. The aged and 
infirm, the sick, the disabled, and the orphan, in the failure 
of their relatives, should be relieved, and relieved cheerfully 
and bountifully, by the pubUc. I only speak of [Hovision 
Sx the poor, because they are poor, and do not refer to 
provision made for other reoMoru. Where the circum- 
atances of the recipient render him an object of charity, let 
him be relieved, finely and tenderly, mt, if be W not an 
object of dutrity, to make public provision for him is inju- 
rious. 

II. Voluntary assodatiom for purposes of charity. 

Some of the inconveniences arifnng fiwm poor-laws are 
liable to ensue, fitim the mode of cwiducttng these insti- 

1 . They do not make the stnmgest appeal to the moral 
feelings of the recipient. Gratitude is much diminished, 
when we are benefited by a public charity, instead of a 
private bene&ctor. 

2. This is specially the case, when a charity is Jiatded; 
and the almoner is merely the official oi^an of a (fisttibutkw, 
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in which he can have but a compaiatively trifling personal 
interest. 

3. The moral e^t upon the giver is much less than it 
would be, if he and the recipient were brought immediately 
into contact. Paying an annual suhscnption to a charity, 
has a ven- different effect from vbiting and relieving, with 
our own hands, the necessines and distresses of the sick and 
the afflicted. 

I by no means, however, say that such associations are 
not exceedingly valuable. Many kinds of charity cannot 
well be carried on without them. The comparatively poor 
are thus enabled to unite in extensive and important works 
of benevolence. In many cases, the expenditure of capital, 
necessary for conducting a benevolent enterprise, requires a 
general effort. I however say, that the rich, who are able 
to labor personally in the cause of charity, should never 
leave the most desirable part of the woric to be done by 
others. They should be Uieir own almoners. If they wHI 
not do this, why then let them furnish funds to be distributed 
by others ; but let them remember, that they are losing by 
tor the most valuable, that is, they are losing the moral 
benefit which God intended them to enjoy. God meant 
every man to be charitable as much as to be prayer- 
fijl ; and he never intended that the one duty, any more- 
than the other, should be done by a deputy. The same 
principles would lead us to conclude, what, I believe, ex- 
perience has always shown to be the fact, that a Hind for 
the support of the poor of a town, has always proved a 
nuisance instead of a benefit. And, in generd, as charity 
is intended to be a means of moral improvement to both 
parties, and specially to the benefactor, those modes of 
charity which do not have in view the cultivation of moral 
excellence, are, in this respect, essenUalty defective. 
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SECTION II. 

OF UNHAPPINESS FBOJI INTELLECTUAL CONDITION. 

To an intellectual being, in a cultivated state of society, 
a certain amount of knowledge may be considered a neces- 
saiyoflife. If he do not possess it, he is shut out from a vast 
source of enjoyment ; is liable to become the dupe of the 
designing, and to sink down into mere animal existence. 
By learning how to read, he is enabled to acquire the whole 
knowledge which is contained within a language. By 
writing, he can act where he cannot be personally present ; 
and can, also, benefit others by the communicaUon of his 
own thoughts. By a knowledge of accounts, he is enabled 
to be just in his dealings with otbere, and to be assured that 
otheis are just in their dealings with him. 

So much as this may be considered necessary ; the rest 
is not so. Tlie duty of thus educating a child, belongs, in 
the first instance, to the parent. But since, as so much 
knowledge as this is indispensable to the child's happiness, 
if the parent be unable to furnish it, the child becomes^ in 
so far, an oigect of charity. And, as it is for the benefit of 
the whole society, that every individual should be thus far 
instructed, it is properly, also, a subject of social regulation. 
And, hence, provision should be made, at public expense, 
for the. education of those who are unable to procure it. 

Nevertheless, this education is a valuable con^deratioD 
to the receiver ; and, hence, our former principle ought not ' 
to be departed from. Although the provision for this degree 
of ednpation be properly made a matter of public enact- 
ment, yet every one should contribute to it, in lo far as he 
is abk. Unless thb be done, he will cease to value it, and 
it wilt be merely a premium on idleness. And, hence, I 
think it will be found that large permanent fiinds for the 
purpose of general education, are commonly injurious to the 
cause of education itself. A small fiind, annually appro- 
priated, may be useliil to stimulate an unlettered people to 
exertion ; but it is, probably, useiul for no other purpose. 
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A better plan, perhaps, would be to oblige each district to 
support schools at its own expense. This would produce 
the greatest possible interest in the su^ect, and the most 
thorough supervision of the schools. It is generally be- 
lieved that the school funds of some ofour older states have 
been injurious to the cause of common education. 

In 30 far, then, as education is necessarj' to enable us 
to accomplish the purposes of our existence, and to perform 
our duties to society, the obligation to make a provision for 
the universal enjoyment of it, comes witlun tlie law of 
benevolence. Beyond this, it may very properly be left 
to the arrangements of Divine Providence ; that is, every 
one" may be left to acquire as much more as his circum- 
stances will allow. There is no more reason why all men 
should be educated alike, tiian why they should ail dress 
alike, or live in equally expensive houses. As civilization 
advances, and capital accumulates, and labor becomes 
more productive, it will become possible for every man to 
acquire more and more intellectual cultivation. In this 
manner, the condition of all classes is to be improved ; and 
not by the impracticable attempt to render the education 
of all classes, at any one time, alike. 

While I say this, however, I by no means assert that it 
is not a laudable and excellent charity, to assist, in tiie ac- 
quisitbn of knowledge, any person who gives promise of 
peculiar usefulness. Benevolence is frequently exerted, 
under such circumstances, with the greatest possible benefit, 
and produces the most giatifymg and the mo'it abundant 
results. There can surely'be no more delightful mode of 
charity, than that which raises fiom the dust modest and 
despairing talent, and enables it to bless and adorn society 
Yet, on such a subject as this, it is manifest that m> general 
rule can be given. The duty must be determined bj the 
respective condition of the parties. It is, however, proper 
to add, that aid of this kind should be given with discre- 
tion ; and never in such a manner as to remove from genius 
the necessity of depending on itself. The early struggle for 
independence, is a natural and a salutary discipline for 
talent. Genius was given, not for die benefit of its pos- 
sessor, but for the benefit of others. And the sooner its 
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possessor is taught the neces^ty of exerUng it to practicftl 
purpose, the better is it for him, and the better for society. 
The poets tell us much of the amount of genius which has 
been nipped in the bud by the frosts of adversity. This, 
doubtless, is trae ; but let it not be forgotten that, by the 
law of our nature, early promise is frequently delusive. 
The poets do not tell us liow great an amount of genius is 
also withered by the sun of prosperity. It is probable that 
a greater proportion of talent is destroyed, or rendered val- 
ueless, by riches than by poverty ; and the rapid mutatioDS 
of society, I think, demonstrate ihb to be the fact. 

The same principles will, in substance, apply to the case 
in which, for a particular object, as for the promotion of 
relipon, it is deemed expedient to increase the propcniion 
of professionally educated men. 

In this, as in every other instance, if we would be truly 
useful, our charities must be governed by the principles 
which God has mariced out in the constitution of man. 

The general principle of God's government is, that, tor 
all valuable possessions, we must render a consideraUM ; 
and experience has taught, that it is impossible to vary 
from this rule, without the liability of doing injury to the 
recipient. The reason is obvious ; for we can scarcely, in 
any other manner, injure another so seriously, as by taxi- 
ing him to rely on any one else than himself, or to feel 
that the public are under obligations to take charge of him. 

Hence, charity of this sort should be governed by the 
following principles : 

1 . The recipient should receive no more than is neoes- 
sary, with his own industrious exertions, to accomplish the 
object. 

3. To loan money is better than to give it. 

3. It should be distributed in sudi manner as most 
successfully to cultivate the good dispositions of both 
parties. 

Hence, private and personal assistance, when practica- 
ble, has some advantages over that derived from associa- 
tions. And, hence, such supervision is always desirable, as 
will restrict the charity to uiat class of persons for whom 
it was designed, and as will render it of such a nature, 
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that those of evety other class would be under the least 
pos^ble temptation to de^re it. 

And, in arranging the plan of such an association, it 
should always be home in mind, that the sudden change in 
all the prospects of a young man's life, which is made by 
setting before him the prospect of a professional education, 
is one of the severest trials of human virtue. 

PvbUc pro^ion for tcientific edocation, does not come 
under tlie head of henevolence. Inasmuch, however, as 
the cultivabon of science is advantageous to all classes of 
a cranraunity, it is for the mterest of the whole that it be 
cultivated. But the means of sciendGc education, as phil- 
osophical instnimeuts, libraries, and buildings, could never 
be iumished by instructors, without rendering this kind of 
educaUon so expensive as to restrict it entirely to the rich. 
It is, therefore, wise for a community to make these pro- 
visions out of the common slock, so that a fair opportunity 
of improvement may be open to all. When, however, the 
public fails to discbarge thLs duty, it is Gequendy, with 
great patriotism and benevolence, assumed by individuals. 
I know of no more interesting instances of expansive benevo- 
lence, than those in which wealth is appropriated to the 
noble purpose of diffusing over all coming time, " the light 
of science and the blessings of religion." Who can es^ 
mate the blessings which the founders of Oxford imd Cam- 
Iffidge universities have conferred upon the human race ! 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

BENEVOLENCE TO THE WICKED. 

We now come to treat of a form of benevolence, in 
which odier elements are combined. What is our duty tQ 
our fellowinen who are wicked 1 

A wicked man is, from the nature of the case, unhappy. 
He b depiiving himself of all the pleasures of virtue ; he 
is givuig strength to those passions, which, by their un- 
governable power, are already tormenting him with insati- 
able and ungratified desire ; he is incuning the p^s of a 
guilty conscience here, and he is, in the expressive language 
of the Scriptures," treasuring up wrath, against the day of 
wrath and of righteous indignation." It is manifest, Uien, 
that no one has strcnger claims upon our pity, than such a 
fellow-creature as this. 

So far, then, as a wicked man is miserable or unhappy, 
he b entitled to our pity, and, of course, to our love and 
bMjevidenoe. But this is not all. He is also wicked ; and 
the prqjer feeling with which we should contemplate 
wickedness, b that of disgust, or moral indignation. Hence, 
a complex feeling in such a case naturally arises — that of 
benevolence, because he is imhappy ; and, that of moral 
indignation, because he is sinltil. These two sentiments, 
however, in no manner conflict with, but on the contrary, 
if properly understood, strengthen each other. 

The fact of a fellow-creature's wickedness, affects not 
our obligation to treat him with the same benevolence as 
would be demanded in any other case. If* be b necessi- 
tous, or sick, or afflicted, or ignorant, our duty to relieve, 
and sympadiize with, and assbt, and teach him, are the 
same as though he were virtuous. God sends hb nun tm 
the evU and on the good. 

But especially, as the most alarming source of his aa»- 
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ery is his moral cbaiscter, the more we detest his wicked- 
ness, the more strongly would benevolence urge us to 
make eveiy effiut in our power to reclaim him. This, 
surely, is the highest exercise of chuity ; fix virtue is the 
tnie solace against all the evils incident to the present life, 
and it is only by being virtuous that we can hope for eternal 
felicity. 

We are bound, ^en, by the law of benevolence, to labor 
to reclaim the wicked : — 

1. By example, by personal kmdness, by conversation, 
and by instrucUng them in the path of duty, and p^suading 
them to follow it. 

2. As the most efficacious mode of promoting moral ref- 
ormation, yet discovered, is found to . be the inculcation erf* 
the truths of the Holy Scriptures ; it is our imperative duty 
to biing these truths into contact with the consciences of 
men. This duty is, by our Saviw, imposed upon all his 
disciples : " Go ye into all the world, and preach the got- 
pel to evo'v creature," 

3. As aU men are our brethren, and as all men equally 
need moral light, and as experience has abundandy shown, 
that all men will be both wicked and unhappy without it, 
thb duty is binding upon every man towards ^e whole 
human race. The sentiments of Dr. Johnson on this sub- 
ject, in his letter on the translation of the Scriptures into 
the Gaelic laoguage, are so apposite to my purpose, that I 
beg leave to mtroduce them here, though they have been 
so frequently published. " If obedience to the will of God 
be necessary to happiness, and knowledge of his will ac- 
cessary to obedience, I know not how he that withholds this 
knowledge, or delays it, can be said to love his naghbor as 
himself. He that voluntarily continues in ignorance is guilty 
of all the crimes which that ignorance produces ; as, to hitn 
that should extinguish the tapers of a light-house, might be 
justiy imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. Christianity is 
the highest perfection of humanity ; and as no man is good 
but as he wishes the good of others, no man can be good in 
the highest degree who wishes not to others the largest 
measures of the greatest good." — lAfc, .Aimo 1766. 

We see, then, that, in so for as wicked men are by iheic 
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wickedness misemble, benevolence renders h our duly to 
recUim them. And to such benevolence the highest re- 
wards are promised. "They that turn many to rigbteous- 
ness shall shine 95 the stars for ever and ever." But this 
is not ail. If we love our Father in heaven, it must pain 
us (o see his children violaUng his just and holy laws, 
abusing liis goodness, rendering not only themselves but 
also his other children miserable, and exposing themselves 
and others to his eternal displeasure. The love of God 
would [ffompt us to check these enls, and to teach our 
brethren to serve, and love, and reverence our common 
Father, and to become his obedient children, both now and 
for ever. 

Nor is either of these senuments inconsistent with the 
greatest moral aversion to the crime. The more hateful 
to us is the conduct of those whom we love, the more 
zealous will be our endeavois to bring them back tQ^ virtue. 
And surely the more we are sensible of the evil of sin 
against God, the more desirous must we be to teach his 
creatures to love and obey him. 

The perfect exemplification of both of these sentiments 
is Ibund in the character of our Lewd and Savior Jesus 
Christ. While, in all his conduct and teachbgs, we observe 
the most intense abhorrence of every form of moral evil, yet 
we always find it combined with a love for the happiness, 
both temporal and spiritual, of man ; which, iu all its bear- 
ings, transcends the limits of finite comprehension. This is 
the example which God has held forth for our imitation. 
It would be easy to show that the improvement of the 
moral character of our fellow-men is also the surest method 
of promotmg their physical, mtellectual, and social hap- 
piness. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

BENBVOLBNCE TOWAKD THE INJUKIOUB 

The cases to be considered here aie three : 

I. Where injuiy is committed by an individual upon an 
individual. 

II. Where injury is committed by an individual upon 
society. 

III. Where injury a committed by a society upon a 
socie^. 

X. Where an injuiy is committed by an individual upon 
an individual. 

hi this case, the ofiender is guilty of wtckedness, and of 
violation of wir peraooat lights. 

1. In so &r as the action is wicked, it should excite our 
moral detestation, just as in the case in which wrong is done 
to any one else. 

2. In so far as the wicked man is tmhappy, he should 
excite our pity, and om active effiirt to benefit him. 

3. As the cause of this unhappiness is moral wrraig, it IS 
our duty to reclaim blm. 

4. Inasmuch as the injury is done tons, it is our duQr to 
forgive him. On thb condition alone can we hope to be 
forgiven. 

5. Yet more ; inasmuch as the injury is done to us, it 
gives us an opportunity of exercising special and peculiar 
i^rtue. It is therefore our special duty to overcome it by 
good; that is, the duty of reclaiming him fitan wrong rests 
specially upon iu ; and b it to be fulfilled by manifesODg 
towards him particular kindness, and the most cheeifiii 
willingness to serve him. " Be not overamie of evil, but 
overcame evil witli good." That is, it is our special duty, 
by an exhibition of peculiar benevolence, to reclaim the 
injunous peison to virtue. 
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Such ia plainly the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. It 
will require but a few words to show that this is the course 
of conduct indicated by the conditions of our being. 

1. 1 think that every one must acknowledge this to be 
the course pointed out by the motl exalted vtrliie. Erery 
man's conscience testifies, that to reward evil with good 
b noble, while the opposite course is mean. There is 
nothing more strongly indicative of littleness of spirit, than 
revenge. 

3. This mode of treating injuries has a manifest tendency 
to put an end to injury, and every form of ill^wiU : 

For, 1. No man can long continue to injure him, who 
requites injury with nothing but goodness. 

2. It improves the heart of the offender, and thus not 
only puts an end to the injury at -that parbcular time, but 
also greatly dimuiishes the probability of its recurrence at 
any subsequent time. Were this course universally pur- 
sued, there would be done on earth the least possible injury. 

3. It improves, in the most signal manner, the offended 
person himself; and thus renders it less likely that he will 
ever commit an injury himself. 

In a word, the tauimcy of this mode (^ treating an inju- 
rious person, is to dimmish indefinitely the liabiUty to injury, 
and to render all parties both happier and better. 

On the contrary, the tendency trf retaliation is exactly 
the reverse. We should consider, 

1. That the offender is a creature of God, and we are 
bound to treat him as God has commanded. Now, no 
treatment which we have received from another, gives us, 
by the law of God, any right to treat him m any other 
manner than with kindness. That he has violated lus duty 
towards us and towards God, afibrds no reason why we 
should be guilty of the same crimes. 

2. The tendency of retaliation is, to increase, and fos- 
ter, and multiply wrongs, absolutely without end. Ekich, 
we see, is its efiect among savage nations. 

3. Retaliation renders neither party better, but always 
rendeis both parties worse. The ofiended party who re- 
taliates, does a mean action when he might have dtme a 
noble one. 
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I Such, then, is the scriptural mode of adjusting indimJual 
differences. 

II. When the individual has committed an injury against 
society. 

Such is the case when an ofiender has violaled a law of 
society, and comes under ils condemnation. In what way 
and on what principles is society Iwund to treat him ? 

1. The cnme being one which, if permitted, would 
greatly injure if not destroy society, it is necessary that it 
be prevented. Society has, therefore, a right to take such 
measures as will insure its prevention. This prevention 
may always be secured by solitary confinement. 

But, this being done, society is under the same obliga- 
tions to the offender, as the several individuaU composing 
the society are under to him. Hence, — 

2. They are bound to seek his happiness by reclaiming 
him ; that is, to direct all treatment of him, while under 
their care, with distinct reference to his moral improvement. 
This is the law of b^ievolence, and it is obligatory no less 
on societies than on individuals. Every one must see that 
the tendency of a system of prison discipline of tliis itind 
must be to diminish crime ; while that of any other system 
must be, and always has been, to increase it. 

Nor is this chimerical. The whole history of prisons has 
tended to establbh precisely this result. Prisons which 
have been conducted on the principle of retaliation, have 
every where multiplied felons ; while those which have 
been conducted on the principle of rendering a prison a 
school of moral refonnation, have, thus far, succeeded beyond 
even the anticipations of their friends. Such a prison is 
also die greatest terror to a wicked man ; and it ceases not 
to be so, until he becomes, at least, comparatively virtuous. 
The whole experience of John Howard is summed up by 
himself in a single sentence: "It is in vain to punish the 
wicked, unless you seek to reclaim them." 

By what I have said above, I would not be understood 
to deny the right of society to punish tmtrder by death. 
This nght, I think, however, is to be established, not by 
the principles of natural law, but by the command of God 
to Noah. The precept, in this case, seems to me to have 
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been gjren to the wbole humaa race, tad to be stfll obli- 
gatoy. 

III. Where one loeuty vkJates the rights o( ano^er 
tocUty. The piinc'iples of the gospel, already exjduned, 
apply equally to this as to ilie preceding cases. 

1. The individual has, by the law of God, no right to 
return evil for evil; but is IxHind to conduct towards every 
other individual, of what nation soever, upOD the principle 
of charity. 

2. The individual has no right to authorize society to do 
any thing contrary to the law of God ; that is to say, men 
coDDecled in societies are under the same moral law as 
individuals. What is ibrbidd«i to the one is forbidden also 
to the other. 

3. Hence, I think we must conclude that an injury is to 
be treated in the same manner ; that is, that we are under 
obligation to forgive the ofiending party, and to strive to 
rendra* him both better and happier. 

4. Hrace, it would seem that all wars are contrary to 
the revealed will of God, and that die individual has no 
right to commit to society, nor society to commit to govern- 
ment, the power to declare war. 

Such, I must confess, seems to me to be the will of our 
Creator ; and, hence, that, to all arguments brought in 
&vor of war, it would be a sufficient answer, that God has 
forbidden it, and that no consequences can possibly be con- 
ceived to arise from keeping his law, so terrible as those 
which must arise fiom violating it. God commands us to 
love every man, alien or citizen, Samaritan or Jew, as our- 
selves ; and the act neither of society hot of government can 
render it our duty to violate this command. 

But let us look at the arguments ofiered m support of 
war. 

Tlie miseries of war are acknowledged. Its expense, 
at last, begins to be estimated. Its effects upon the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral condibon of a natioD, aie de- 
plored. It is granted to he a most calamitous remedy for 
evils, and the most awful scourge that can be inflicted upon 
the human race. It will be granted, then, that the res<Ht 
to it, if not necessary, must be intensely wicked ; and that 
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if it be not in the highest degree uselul, it ought to be uni- 
Tcrsally abolished. 

It is also granted, that the uniTersa] abolition of war 
would be one of the greatest blessings that could be con- 
ferred upon the human race. As to the general priticipk, 
then, there is no dispute. The only question which arises 
is, whether it be not necessary for one nation to act upon 
the principle of offence and defence so long as other nations 
continue to do the same ? 

I answer, first. It is granted that it would be better 
for man in general, if wars were abolished, and all means; 
both of offence and defence, abandoned. Now, this seems 
to me to admit, that this is the law under which God has 
created man. But this being admitted, the question seems 
to be at an end ; for God never places men under circum- 
stances in which it is either wise, or necessary, or innocent, 
to violate his laws. Is it for the advantage of him who 
lives among a community of thieves, to steal ; or for one 
who lives among a community of liars, to lie? On the 
contrary, do not honesty and veracity, under these very 
circumstances, give him additional and peculiar advantages 
over his companions? 

Secondh/. Let us suppose a nation lo abandon all 
means, both of offence and of defence, to lay aside all 
power of inflictmg injury, and to rely for self-preservation 
solely upon the justice of its own conduct, and the moral 
effect which such a course of conduct would produce upon 
the consciences of men. How would such a nation pro- 
cure redress of grienances 7 and how would it be protected 
from foreign aggression 7 

I. Of redress of grievances. Under this head would 
he comprehended violaibn of treaties, spohation of property, 
and ill-treatment of its citizens. 

I reply, 1. The very fact that a nation relied solely upon 
the justice of its measures, and the benevolence of its con- 
duct, would do more than any thing else lo prevent the 
occurrence of injury. The moral sentiment of every com- 
munity would rise m opposition to injiuy inflicted upon the 
just, Uie kind, and the meFcifiil. Thus, by this course, the 
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probabilities of aggreswBi am r^idered as few as the nature 
of man will permit. 

2. But suppose injury to be done. I reply, the proper 
appeal fcur moral beings upon mwal quesUcMis, is not to 
physical force, but to the consciences of men. Let the 
wrong be set forth, but be set forth in the spirit of love ; 
and in this manner, if in any, will the consciences of men 
be aroused to justice. 

3. But suppose this method to fail. Why, then, let us 
suffer the injury. This is the preferable evil of the two. 
Because they have injured us a little, it does not follow 
that we should injure ourselves muck. But it will be said, 
what is then to becwne of our national honor ? I answer, 
first, if we have acted justly, we surely are not dishonored. 
The dishonor rests upon those who have done wickedly. 
I answer again, national honor is displayed in forbearance, 
in forgiveness, in requiting faithlessness with fideUty, and 
grievances with kindness and good will. These virtues are 
surely as delightful and as honorable in nations as in indi- 
viduals. 

But it may be asked, what is to prevent repeated and 
c<HidDued aggression ? 1 answer, fii^t, not instruments of 
destruction, but the moral principle which God has placed 
in the hoscwn of every man. 1 think that obedience to the 
law of God, on the part of die injured, is the surest preven- 
tive against the repetition of injury. I answer, sectmdly, 
suppose that acting m obedience to the law of benevolence 
will not [ffeventthe repetition of injury, will acting upon tbe 
princi[^ of retaliation prevent it ? This is really the true 
question. The evil tanpers of the human heart are al- 
lowed to exist, and we are ioquiring in what manner shall ' 
we suffer the least injury from them ; whether by obeying 
the law of benevolence, or that of retali&tioa ? It is not 
necessary, therefore, to show, that, by adopting the law of 
benevolence, we shall not suffer at au; but that, by adopt- 
ing it, we shall suffer leu than by the oppoNte course ; and 
that a nati<Hi would actually thus suffer less upon tbe whole 
than by any other couise, cannot, I think, be doubted 1^ 
any one who will calmly reflect upini the mbject. 
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II. How would such a nation be protecled from exteinal 
attack and entire subjugation ? I answer, by adopting the 
law of benevolence, a nation would render such an event 
in the highest degree improbable. The causes of national 
war are most ccHnnnonly, the love of plunder, and the love 
of glwy. The first of these b rarely, if ever, sufficient to 
stimulate men to the ferocity necessary to war, unless when 
assisted by the second. And by adopting as the rule 
of our conduct the taw of benevolence, all modve arising 
from the second cause is taken away. There is not a 
nation in Europe that could be led on to war against a 
harmless, just, forgiving, and defenceless people. 

But suppose such a case really should occur, what are 
we then to do? I answer, is it certain that we can do better 
than suSer injury with forgiveness and love, looking up to 
God, who, in li& holy habitation, is the Judge of the whole 
earth ? And if it be said, we shall then all be subjected 
and enslaved, I answer again, have wars prevented men 
from being subjected and easlaved ? Is there a nation on 
the conUnent of Europe that has not been overrun by 
foreign troops several times, even within the present cen- 
tury ? And still more, ts it not most commonly the case, 
that the very means by which we repel a despotism from 
abroad, only establishes over us a militaiy despotism at 
bmne ? Since, then, the principle of retaliation will not, 
with any certainty, save a country from conquest, the real 
question, its before, is, by obedience to which law will a 
nation be most likely to escape it, by the law of retaliation, 
or by that of benevolence ? It seems to me, that a man 
who will calmly reflect, will see that the advantages of 
war, even in this respect, are much less than they have 
been generally estimated. 

I however would by no means assert that foi^veness of 
injuries alone b a sufficient protection against wrong. I 
suppose the teal protection to be active benevolence. The 
Scnptwes teach us that God has created men, both as in* 
dividuals and as societies, und^ the law of benevolence ; 
and that he intends this law to be ob^ed. Societies have 
never yet thought of obeying it in tlieir dealings with each 
odier; and taea geoerally ctmsider the allusion to it as 
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puerile. But this alters not the law of God, nor the pun- 
ishments which he inflicts upon nations for the violation of 
it. This punishment I suppose to be war. I helieve 
aggression from a foreign nation to be the intimation fiom 
God that we are disobeying the law of benevolence, and 
that this is his mode of teaching nations their duty, in this 
respect, to each other. So that aggression seems to me in 
no manner to call for retalbtion and injury, but rather 
to call for special kindness and good will. And still 
^rther, the requiting evil with good, tends just as strongly 
to the cessation of all injury, in nations as in individuals. 
Let any man reflect upon the amount of pecuniary expen- 
diture, and the awful waste of human life, which the wars 
of the last hundred years have occasioned, and then I will 
ask him whether it he not evident, that the one hundredth 
part of this expense and suffering, if employed in the 
honest effort to render mankbd wiser and better, would, 
long before this time, have banished wais from the earth, 
and rendered the civilized world like the garden of Eden. 

If this be true, it will follow, that the cultivation of a 
military spirit is injurious to a community, inasmuch as it 
aggravates the source of the evil, the comipt passions of 
the human heart, by the very manner in which it attempts 
to correct the evil itself 

I am aware that all this may be called visionary, roman- 
tic, and chimerical. This, however, neitiier nudcea it so, 
nor shows it to be so. The time to apply these epithets 
will be, when the justness of their application has been 
proved. And if it be said, these principles may all be 
very true, but you can never induce nations to act upon 
them ; I answer. If tiiey be true, then God requires us 
thus to act ; and if this he the case, then that nation will be 
the happiest and the wisest, which is the first to obey his com- 
mandments. And, if it be said, that though all this be so, 
yet such is the present state of man, that until his social 
character be altered, the necessity of wars will exist ; I 
answer ; first, it is a solemn thing to meet the punishments 
which God inflicts for the transgression of his laws. And, 
secondly, inasmuch as the reason for this necesMh" arises 
fiiom the social wickedness of man, we are undw unpera- 
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tive obligauona to strive to render that wickedness less ; 
and, by all the means in our power, to cultivate among 
nati(«i3 a spiiit of mutual ^dness, fodiearance, justice and 
benevolence. 



Note. I should be guilty of injustice to one class of 
my fellow-creatures, if I should close this treatise upon 
human duty, without a single remark upon our obligations 
to brutes. 

Brutes are sensitive beings, capable of, probably, as 
great degrees of physical pleasure and pain as ourselves. 
They are endowed with instinct which is, probably, a form 
of intellect inferior to our own, but which, being gener- 
ically unlike to ours, we are unable to understand. They 
differ from us chiefly in being destitute of any moral 
faculty. 

We do not stand to them in the relation of equality. 
" Our right is paramount, and must extinguish theirs." 
We have, therefore, a right to use them to promote our 
comfort, and may innocently take their life, if our necessi- 
ties demand it. This right over them, is given to us by 
the revealed will of God. But, inasmuch as they, like 
ourselves, are the creatures of God, we have no right to 
use them in any odier manner than that which God has 
permitted. They, as much as ourselves, are under his 
protection. 

We may, therefore, use them, 1. For our necessities. 
We are designed to subsist upon animal food ; and we may 
innocently slay them for this purpose. 

2. We may use them for labor, or for innocent physical 
recreation, as when we employ the horse for draught, or for 
the saddle. 

3. But, while we so use them, we are bound to treat 
them kindly, to frimish them with sutScient food, and with 
convenient shelter. He wlio cannot feed a brute well, 
ought not to own one. And when we put them to death, 
it should be with the least possible pain. 

4. We are forbidden to treat them unkindly on any pre- 

34 
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tencej or for any reason. There can be no clearer indica- 
tioQ of a degraded and ferocious temper, than ciuelty to 
animals. Hunting, in many cases, and hotse-nicbg, seem 
to me liable to censure in this respect. Why should a 
man, for the sake of showing his skill as a marksmaai, 
shoot down a poor animal, which he does not need for 
food 7 Why Miould not the brute, that is haTming no 
Kving thing, be permitted to enjoy the happiness of its 
physical nature unmolested? " There they are privileged ; 
and he that hurts or harms them there, is guilty of a 
wrong." 

5. Hence, all amusements which consist in mflicting 
pain upon animals, such as bull-balting, cock-figl^ting, iic, 
are purely wicked. God never gave us power over ani- 
mals for such purposes. I can scarcely conceive of a 
more revolting exhibition of human. nature, than that which 
is seen when men assemble to witness the nusery which 
hmtes inflict upon each other. Surely, nothing can tend 
more directly to harden men in woree than brutal ferocity. 
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